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PREFACE. 


A  WORD  of  explanation  is  needed  for  this  book,  which, 
in  attempting  to  be  at  once  a  story  and  a  history,  proba- 
bly fails  in  either  aim. 

That,  however,  is  for  the  reader  to  say.  As  the  writer, 
I  have  only  to  point  out  where  my  history  ends,  my 
story  begins,  and  clear  the  way  for  criticism.  Briefly, 
then,  I  Imve  not  allowed  fiction  to  interfere  with  fact  in 
the  slightest  degree.  The  reader  may  rest  assured  that 
every  incident  bearing  in  the  remotest  degree  on  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  or  on  the  part  which  real  men  took  in  it, 
is  scrupulously  exact,  even  to  the  date,  the  hour,  the 
scene,  the  very  weather.  Nor  have  I  allowed  the  actual 
actors  in  the  great  tragedy  to  say  a  word  regarding  it 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses, 
or  in  their  own  writings. 

In  like  manner,  the  account  of  the  sham  court  at  Delhi 
— ^which  I  have  drawn  chiefly  from  the  lips  of  those  who 
saw  it — is  pure  history;  and  the  picturesque  group  of 
schemers  and  dupes — ^all  of  whom  have  passed  to  their 
account — did  not  need  a  single  touch  of  fancy  in  its  pre- 
sentment Even  the  story  of  Abool-Bukr  and  Newasi 
is  true ;  save  that  I  have  supplied  a  cause  for  an  estrange- 
ment, which  undoubtedly  did  come  to  a  companionship  of 
which  none  speak  evil.    So  much  for  my  facts. 

Regarding  my  fiction:  An  Englishwoman  was  con- 
cealed in  Delhi,  in  the  house  of  an  Afghan,  and  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  the  Ridge  just  before  the  siege.  I  have 
imagined  another;  that  is  all.  I  mention  this  because  it 
may  possibly  be  said  that  the  incident  is  incredible. 

And  now  a  word  for  my  title.  I  have  chosen  it  because 
when  you  ask  an  uneducated  native  of  India  why  the 
Great  Rebellion  came  to  pass,  he  will,  in  nine  cases  out 
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of  ten,  reply,  ''  God  knows!  He  sent  a  Breath  into  the 
World/'  From  this  to  a  Spirit  moving  on  the  face  of 
the  Waters  is  not  far.  For  the  rest  I  have  tried  to  pve 
a  photograph — that  is,  a  picture  in  which  the  differentia- 
tion caused  by  color  is  Icit  out— of  a  time  which  neither 
the  fair  race  or  the  dark  race  is  ever  likely  to  quite  for- 
get or  forgive. 

That  they  may  come  nearer  to  the  latter  is  the  object 
with  which  this  book  has  been  written. 

F.  A.  Steel. 


-  J 
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FACE  OF  THE  WATERS. 


THISTLEDOWN  AND  GOSSAMER. 


GOING  I     GOINGI     gone! 

"Going!  GoingI  Gonet " 

The  Western  phrase  echoed  over  the  Eastern  scene 
without  a  trace  of  doubt  in  its  calm  assumption  of  finality. 
It  was  followed  by  a  pause,  during  which,  despite  the 
crowd  thronging  the  wide  plain,  the  only  recognizable 
sound  wasthe  vexed  yawning  purr  of  a  tiger  impatient  tor 
its  prey.  It  shuddered  through  the  sunshine,  strangely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  multitude  of  men  gathered  to- 
gether in  silent  security;  but  on  that  March  evening  of 
file  year  1856,  when  the  long  shadows  of  the  surrounding 
trees  had  begun  to  invade  the  sunlit  levels  of  grass  by 
the  river,  at  Lucknow,  the  lately  deposed  King  of  Oude's 
menagerie  was  being  auctioned.  It  had  followed  all  his 
other  property  to  the  hammer,  and  a  perfect  Noah's  Ark 
of  wild  beasts  was  waiting  doubtfully  for  a  change  of 
masters. 

"  Going!  Going!  Gone!  " 

Those  three  cabalistic  words,  shibboleth  of  a  whole 
hemisphere's  greed  of  gain,  had  just  transferred  the 
proprietary  rights  in  an  old  tusker  elephant  for  the  sum 
of  eighteenpence.  It  is  not  a  large  price  to  pay  for  a 
leviathan,  even  if  he  be  lame,  as  this  one  was.     Yet  the 
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new  owner  looked  at  his  purchase  distastefully,  and 
even  the  auctioneer  sought  support  in  a  gulp  of  brandy 
and  water. 

"  Fetch  up  them  pollies,  Tom,"  he  said  in  a  dejected 
whisper  to  a  soldier,  who,  with  others  of  the  fatigue  party 
on  duty,  was  trying  to  hustle  refractory  lots  into 
position.  "  They'll  be  a  change  after  elephants — go  off 
lighter  like.  Then  there's  some  of  them  La  Martiniery 
boys  comin'  down  again  as  ran  up  the  fightin'  rams 
this  momin'.  Wonder  wot  the  'ead  master  said!  But 
boys  is  allowed  birds,  and  Lord  knows  we  want  to  be  a 
bit  brisker  than  we  'ave  bin  with  guj-puiti.  But  there! 
it's  slave-drivin'  to  screw  bids  for  beasts  as  eats  hunder- 
weights  out  of  poor  devils  as  'avcn't  enough  for  them- 
selves, or  a  notion  of  business  as  business." 

He  shook  his  head  resentfully  yet  compassionately 
over  the  impassive  dark  faces  around.  He  spoke  as  an 
auctioneer;  yet  he  gave  expression  to  a  very  common 
feeling  which  in  the  early  fifties,  when  the  commercial 
instincts  of  the  West  met  the  uncommercial  ones  of  the 
East  in  open  market  for  the  first  time,  sharpened  the  an- 
tagonism of  race  immensely;  that  inevitable  antagonism 
when  the  creed  of  one  people  is  that  Time  is  Money,  of 
the  other  that  Time  is  Naught. 

From  either  standpoint,  however,  the  auction  going 
on  down  by  the  river  Goomtee  was  confusing;  even  to 
those  who.  knowing  the  causes  which  had  led  up  to  it — 
the  unmentionable  atrocities,  the  crass  incapacity  on  the 
one  hand,  the  unsanctioned  treaties  and  craze  for 
civilization  on  the  other — were  conscious  of  a  distinct 
flavor  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
and  the  Deluge  all  combined,  as  they  watched  the  just 
and  yet  unjust  retribution  going  on.  But  such  specta- 
tors were  few,  even  in  the  outer  fringe  of  English  onlook- 
ers pausing  in  their  evening  drive  or  ride  to  gratify  their 
curiosity.  The  long  reports  and  replies  regarding  the 
annexation  of  Oude  which  filled  the  ofiice  boxes  of  the 
elect  were  unknown  to  them,  so  they  took  the  aiTair  as 
they  found  it,  The  King,  for  some  reason  satisfactory 
to  the  authorities,  had  been  exiled,  majesty  being  thus 
vested  in  the  representatives  of  the  annexing  race:  that 
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is,  in  themselves.     A  position  which  comes  naturally  to 
most  Englishmen. 

To  the  silent  crowds  closing  round  the  auctioneer's 
table  the  affair  was  simple  also.  The  King,  for  some 
unsatisfactory  reason,  had  been  ousted  from  his  own. 
His  goods  and  chattels  were  being  sold.  The  valuable 
ones  had  been  knocked  down,  for  a  mere  song — just  to 
keep  up  the  farce  of  sale — to  the  Huzoors.  The  rubbish 
— lame  elephants  and  such  like — was  being  sold  to  them; 
more  or  less  against  their  will,  since  who  could  forbear 
bidding  sixpence  for  a  whole  leviathan?  That  this  was 
in  a  measure  inevitahle.  that  these  new-come  sahibs  were 
bound  to  supply  their  wants  cheaply  when  a  whole  posse 
of  carriages  and  horses,  cattle  and  furniture  was  thrown 
on  an  otherwise  supplied  market,  did  not,  of  course,  occur 
lo  those  who  watched  the  hammer  fall  to  that  strange  new  ■ 
cry  of  the  strange  new  master.  When  does  such  phil- 
osophy occur  to  crowds?  So  when  the  waning  light 
closed  each  day's  sale  and  the  people  drifted  back  city- 
ward over  the  boat -bridge  they  were  no  longer  silent. 
They  had  tales  to  tell  of  how  much  the  barouche  and 
pair,  or  the  Arab  charger,  had  cost  the  King  when  he 
bought  it-  But  then  Wajeed  Ali,  with  all  his  faults,  had 
never  been  a  bargainer.  He  had  spent  his  revenues 
right  royally,  thus  giving  ease  to  many.  So  one  could 
tell  of  a  purse  of  gold  flung  at  a  beggar,  another  a  life 
pension  granted  to  a  tailor  tor  inventing  a  new  way  of 
sewing  spangles  to  a  waistcoat;  for  there  had  been  no 
lack  of  the  insensate  munificence  in  which  hes  the 
Oriental  test  of  royalty,  about  the  King  of  Oude's  reign. 

Despite  this  talk,  however,  the  talkers  returned  day 
after  day  to  watch  the  auction;  and  on  this,  the  last  one, 
the  grassy  plain  down  by  the  Goomtee  was  peaceful  and 
silent  as  ever  save  for  the  occasional  cry  of  an  affrighted 
hungry  beast.  The  sun  sent  golden  gleams  over  the 
short  turf  worn  to  dustiness  by  crowding  feet,  and  the 
long  curves  of  tlie  river,  losing  themselves  on  either  side 
among  green  fields  and  mango  trees,  shone  like  a  bur- 
nished shield.  On  the  opposite  bank,  its  minarets  show- 
ing fragile  as  cut  paper  against  the  sky,  rose  the  Chutter 
Jduiizil--the  deposed  King's  favorite  palace.     Behind  it, 
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above  ihc  belt  o(  Ireea  dividing  the  high  Residency  gar- 
dens from  tlic  maze  uf  houses  and  hovels  still  occupied 
by  the  hangcrit-on  to  the  late  Court,  the  English  flag 
drooped  lazily  in  the  calm  floods  of  yellow  light.  Tor  the 
rest,  were  dense  dark  groves  following  the  glistening 
curve  of  the  river,  and  gardens  gravely  gay  in  pillars  of 
white  chum-baeii  creeper  and  cypress,  long  prim  lines  of 
latticed  walls,  and  hedges  of  scarlet  hibiscus.  Here  and 
there  above  the  trees,  the  dome  of  a  mosque  or  the  mina- 
ret of  a  mausoleum  told  that  the  town  of  Lucknow,  scat- 
tered yet  coherent,  lay  among  the  groves.  The  most 
I)rofligatc  town  in  India  which  by  one  stroke  of  an  Eng- 
ish  pen  had  just  been  ilcprived  of  the  raison-d'etre  of  its 
proHigacy,  and  been  bidden  to  live  as  best  it  could  in 
cleanly,  courtless  poverty. 

So,  already,  there  were  thousands  of  workmen  in  it, 
innocent  enough  panderers  in  the  past  to  luxurious  vice, 
who  were  feeling  the  pinch  of  hunger  from  lack  of 
employment:  and  there  were  those  past  employers 
also,  deprived  now  of  pensions  and  offices,  with  a  bank- 
rupt future  before  them.  But  Lucknow  had  a  keener 
grievance  than  these  in  the  new  tax  on  opium,  the  drug 
which  helps  men  lo  bear  hunger  and  bankruptcy ; 
so.  as  the  auctioneer  said,  it  w-as  not  a  place  in  which  to 
expect  brisk  bidding  (or  wil<l  beasts  with  lat^e  appetites. 
But  the  parrots  roused  a  faint  interest,  and  the  crowd 
laughed  suddenly  at  the  fluttering  screams  of  a  red  and 
blue  macaw,  as  it  was  tossed  from  hand  to  hand,  on  its 
way  to  the  surprised  and  reluctant  purchaser  who  had  bid 
a  farthing  (or  it  out  of  sheer  idleness. 

"  Another  mouth  to  feed.  Shunishu! "  jeered  a  fellow 
butcher,  as  he  literally  flung  the  bird  at  a  neighbor's 
head.  '"  Rather  he  than  I,"  laughed  the  recipient,  con- 
tinuing the  fling.  "  An!  Shumshu.  take  thy  baby.  Well 
caught,  hrotherl  but  what  will  thy  house  say?  " 

"  That  I  have  made  a  fat  bargain."  retorted  the  big, 
coarse  owner  coolly,  as  he  wrung  the  bird's  neck,  and 
twirled  it,  a  quivering  tuft  of  bright  feathers  and  choking 
criei.  above  his  bea<i.  "  Tbouli  buy  no  meat  al  a 
farthing  a  pound,  even  {rom  my  shop,  111  swear,  and 
this  bird  weighs  two,  and  is  delicate  as  chiciKn." 
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The  laugh  which  answered  the  sally  held  a  faint 
scream,  not  wholly  genuine  in  its  ring.  It  came  from  the 
edge  of  the  crowd,  where  two  English  riders  had  paused 
to  see  what  the  tun  was  ahout. 

"  Cruel  devils,  aren't  they,  Allie?  "  said  one,  a  tall,  fair 
man  whose  good  looks  were  at  once  made  and  marred 
by  heaviness  of  feature,  "  Why !  you've  turned  pale 
despite  the  rouge!"  His  tone  was  full  of  not  over-re- 
spectful raillery:  his  bold,  bloodshot  eyes  met  his  com- 
j^nton's  innocent  looking  ones  with  careless  admiration. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Eriton,"  she  replied  promptly;  and 
the  even,  somewhat  hard  pitch  of  her  voice  did  not 
match  the  extreme  softness  of  her  small,  childish  face. 
"  You  know  I  don't  rouge;  or  you  ought  to.  And  it  was 
horrible,  in  its  way." 

"  Only  what  your  ladyship's  cook  does  to  your  lady- 
ship's fowls,"  retorted  Major  Eriton.  "  You  don't  see  it 
done,  that's  all  the  difference.  It  is  a  cruel  world,  Mrs. 
Gissing.  the  sex  is  the  crudest  thing  in  it,  and  you.  as 
I'm  always  telling  you.  are  the  crudest  of  your  sex." 

His  manner  was  detestable,  but  little  Mrs.  Gissing 
laughed  again.  She  had  not  a  fine  taste  in  such  matters; 
perhaps  because  she  had  no  taste  for  them  at  all.  So, 
in  the  middle  of  the  laugh,  her  attention  shifted  to  the 
big  white  cockatoo  which  formed  the  next  lot.  It  had  a 
most  rumpled  and  dejected  appearance  as  it  tried  to  keep 
its  balance  on  the  ring  which  the  soldier  assistant  swung 
backward  and  forward  boisterously. 

"Do  look  at  that  ridiculous  bird!"  she  exclaimed, 
"  Did  you  ever  see  any  creature  look  so  foolish?" 

It  did,  undoubtedly,  with  its  wrinkled  gray  eyelids 
closed  in  agonized  effort,  its  clattering  gray  beak  bobbing 
rhythmically  toward  its  scaly  gray  legs.  It  roused  the 
auctioneer  from  his  depression  into  beginning  in  grand 
style,  "Now,  then,  gentlemen!  This  is  a  real  treat, 
indeed!  A  cockatoo,  old  as  Methusalem  and  twice 
as  wise.  It  speaks.  I'll  be  bound.  Says  'is  prayers — look 
at  'im  gemyfiexing!  and  maybe  he  swears  a  bit  like  the 
rest  of  us.  Any  gentleman  bid  a  rupee! — a  eight  annas? 
—a  four  annas?     Come,  gentlemen!  " 

"  One  anna,"  called  Mrs.  Gissing,  with  a  coquettiah 
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Y}.«  in^:^jM^  ty/vitii  ^ffoimrdT,  "  E^isic  amsB  bid 
f^/f  ;<  ///r<4tf.<»  14  Mji ^^  be  fassed  caaaJiKaar,  iar 

"  ri^^ifyf  ^i.f«ait  '^Xi/x — iwice — Goin^!  gCMog *" 

Ufi.  ^A^\u'if  ^ve  &  }/eU2iajiit  jajg  to  her  roo.  "  Oh! 
lyyf/;^  »wa/,  I'iilvyr*,  tfi-f  chkhiy  doesc't  mn  to  rapotskT 

hiif  if4:f  t/mi^uvnt\  kifjt,  nev^  a  veri-  amiable  one, 

ha/J   fl^kernA   with   teiDper.    ^  D o  the  impiideiit 

/Irvfl/'  he  maturtA  Mivagely,  before  ratfini^  his  Toke  to 
<:ali,  "  Two  rupe^-ft!  " 

"  i' i ye !  "  There  was  no  hesitation  still ;  oidy  an  ahnosl 
tlamz/roiiA  anxiHy  in  the  w^/rn  old  voice. 

"  1  f:u  I ''  Major  Kriton's  had  lost  its  first  heat,  and  set- 
ikt\  ffit//  a  dull  derision  which  made  the  auctioneer  turn 
lo  liiffi,  hammer  in  hand.    Yet  the  echo  was  not  wanting. 

"MJurtnl" 

7'hr  I'Ji^linhman's  horse  hacked  as  if  its  master's  hand 
lay  heavy  au  the  hit.  Hicre  was  a  pause,  during  which 
that  nhiiddcrinK  rough  of  the  hungry  tiger  quavered 
IhrouKli  tlir  calm  floorl  of  sunshine,  in  which  the  crowd 
ntcKMl  nilrntly,  patiently. 

"  I'iftreii  ru|U!i*s."  Iiegan  the  auctioneer  reluctantly,  his 
sympathies  outraged,  "  Fifteen  once,  twice ** 
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figure  taking  it  in;  and  then,  in  an  instant,  the  dejected 
feathers  were  afluff,  the  wings  outspread,  the  tlarae- 
colored  crest,  unseen  before,  raised  hite  a  fiery  flag  as  the 
bird  gave  an  ear-piercing  scream. 

"  Veai!  Decn!  Futkli  Moluinmicd."  (For  the  Faith! 
For  the  Failhl     Victory  to  Mohammed.) 

The  war  cry  of  the  fiercest  of  all  faiths  was  unmistak- 
able; the  first  two  syllables  cutting  the  air,  keen  as  a 
knife,  the  last  with  the  blare  as  of  a  trumpet  in  them. 
And  following  close  on  their  heels  came  an  indescribable 
sound,  like  the  answering  vibration  of  a  church  to  the 
last  deep  organ-note.  It  was  a  faint  murmur  from  the 
crowd  tiU  then  so  silent. 

"D n  the  bird!     Hold  it  back,  man!     Loosen  the 

curb,  Allie,  for  God's  sake,  or  the  brute  will  be  over  with 

sharp  with  anxiety  as  he 
reined  his  own  horse  savagely  out  of  the  way  of  his  com- 
panion's, which,  frightened  at  the  unexpected  commotion, 
was  rearing  badly. 

"All  right,"  she  called;  there  was  a  little  more  color 
on  her  child-like  face,  a  firmer  set  of  her  smiling  mouth: 
that  was  all.  But  the  hunting  crop  she  carried  fell  in  one 
savage  cut  after  anotlier  on  the  startled  horse's  quarters. 
It  plunged  madly,  only  to  meet  the  bit  and  a  dig  of  the 
spur.  So,  after  two  or  three  unavailing  attempts  to  un- 
seat her,  it  stood  still  with  pricked  ears  and  protesting 
snorts. 

"  Well  sat,  Alliet  By  George,  you  can  ride!  I  do  hke  to 
see  pluck  in  a  woman;  especially  in  a  pretty  one."  The 
Major's  temper  and  his  fears  had  vanished  alike  in  his 
admiration.     Mrs.  Gissing  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"Did  you  think  I  was  a  coward?"  she  asked  lightly; 
and  then  she  laughed.  "  I'm  not  so  bad  as  all  that.  But 
look!  There  is  your  wife  coming  along  in  the  new  vic- 
toria— it's  an  awfully  stylish  turn-out,  Herbert;  I  wish 
Gissing  would  give  me  one  like  it,  I  suppose  she  has 
been  to  church.  It's  Lent  or  something,  isn't  it?  Any- 
how, she  can  take  that  screaming  beast  home." 

"  You're  not "  began  the  Major,  but  Mrs.  Gissingf   ' 

had  already  ridden  up  to  the  carriage,  making  it  impo 
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ble  for  the  solitarj-  occupant  to  avoid  giving  the  order  to 
stop.  She  was  ratlier  a  paie  woman,  who  leaned  listlessly 
among  the  cushions. 

"  Good  evening.  Mrs.  Erilon."  said  the  little  lady, 
'*  been,  as  you  see,  for  a  ride.  But  we  were  thinking  of 
you  and  hoping  you  would  pray  for  us  in  church," 

Kate  Erlton's  eyebrows  went  up,  as  tliey  had  a  trick 
of  doing  when  she  was  scornful,  "  I  am  only  on  my  way 
thither  as  yet,"  she  replied ;  "  so  that  now  I  am  aware  o( 
your  wishes  I  can  attend  to  them." 

The  obvious  implication  roused  the  aggressor  to 
greater  recklessness.  "Thanksl  but  we  really  deserve 
something,  for  we  have  been  buying  a  parrot  for  yoiL 
Erlton  paid  a  whole  fifty  rupees  for  it  because  it  said  its 
prayers  and  he  thought  you  would  like  it!  " 

"  That  was  very  kind  of  Major  Erlton," — there  was 
a  fine  irony  in  the  title, — "  but,  as  he  knows,  I'm  not  fond 
of  things  with  gay  feathers  and  loud  voices." 

The  man,  listening,  moved  his  feet  restlessly  in  his 
stirrups.  It  was  too  bad  of  Allie  to  provoke  these  spar- 
ring matches.  Foolish,  too,  since  Kate's  tongue  was 
sharp  when  she  chose  to  rouse  herself.  None  sharper,  in 
his  opinion. 

"  If  you  don't  want  the  bird,"  he  interrupted  shortly, 
"  tell  the  groom  to  wring  its  neck." 

Mrs,  Gissing  looked  at  him,  her  reproachful  blue  eyes 
perfect  wells  of  simplicity.  "  Wring  its  neckl  How  can 
you,  when  you  paid  all  that  money  to  save  it  from  being 
killed !  That  is  the  real  story,  Mrs.  Erlton ;  it  is 
indeed " 

He  interrupted  his  wife's  quick  glance  of  interest  im- 
patiently. "The  main  point  being  that  I  had.  or  shall 
have  to  pay  fifty  rupees — which  I  must  get.  So  I  must 
be  off  to  the  racecourse  if  I  don't  want  to  be  posted.  I 
ought  to  have  been  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago; 
should  have  been  but  for  that  confounded  bird.  Are  you 
coming.  Mrs.  Gissing.  or  not?  " 

"  Now.  Erlton !  "  she  replied.  "  don't  be  stupid.  As  if 
he  didn't  know.  Mrs.  Erlton.  that  I  am  every  bit  as  much 
tnteiTEted  as  he  is  in  the  match  with  that  trainer  man! — 
idat's  his  name,  Erlton?   Greyman — isn't  it?    I   have 
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endless  gloves  on  it,  sir.  so  of  course  I'm  coming  to  see  | 
fair  play." 

Major  Eriton  shot  a  rapid  glance  at  her.  as  if  to  see 
what  she  really  meant;  then  muttered  something  angrily 
about  chaff  as,  with  a  dig  of  his  heels,  he  swung  his 
horse  round  to  the  side  of  hers. 

Kate  Eriton  watched  their  figures  disappear  behind 
the  trees,  then  turned  indifferently  to  the  groom  who  was 
waiting  for  orders  with  the  cockatoo.  But  she  started 
visibly  in  finding  herself  face  to  face  with  a  semi-circle 
of  spectators  which  had  gathered  about  the  figure  of  an 
old  man  in  a  faded  green  turban  who  stood  close  beside 
the  groom,  and  who,  seeing  her  turn,  salaamed,  and  with 
clasped  hands  began  an  appeal  of  some  sort.  So  much 
she  gathered  from  his  bright  eyes,  his  tone;  but  no  more, 
and  all  unconsciously  she  drew  back  to  the  furthest  cor- 
ner of  the  carriage,  as  if  to  escape  from  what  she  did  not 
understand,  and  therefore  did  not  like.  That,  indeed, 
was  her  attitude  toward  all  things  native.  Yet  at  times, 
as  now,  she  felt  a  dim  regret  at  her  own  ignorance. 
What  did  he  want?  What  were  they  thinking  of,  those 
dark,  incomprehensible  faces  closing  closer  and  closer 
round  her?  What  could  they  be  thinking  of,  uncivil- 
ized, heathen,  as  they  were?  tied  to  hateful,  horrible  be- 
liefs and  customs,  unmentionable  thoughts;  so  the  innate 
repulsion  of  the  alien  overpowered  her  dim  desire  to  be 
kind. 

"  Drive  on!  "  she  called  in  her  clear,  soft  voice,  "  drive 
on  to  the  church." 

The  grooms,  new  taken  from  royal  employ, — for  the 
victoria  had  been  one  of  the  spoils  of  the  auction, — began 
their  arrogant  shouting  to  the  crowd:  the  coachman, 
treating  it  also  in  royal  fashion,  cut  at  his  horses  regard- 
less of  their  plunging.  So  after  an  instant's  scurry  and 
flurry,  a  space  was  cleared,  and  the  carriage  rolled  off. 
The  old  man,  left  standing  alone,  looked  after  it  silently 
for  a  moment,  then  flung  his  arms  skyward. 

"  O  God,  reward  them !  reward  them  to  tJie  uttermost ! " 
The  appeal,  however,  seemed  too  indefinite  for  solace, 
and  he  turned  for  closer  sympathy  to  the  crowd.  "The 
bird  is  mine,  brothers!     I  lent  it  to  the  King,  to  teach  his 
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■of-Faith  that  I  had  taught  it.  But  the  Huzoors 
would  not  listen,  or  they  would  not  understand.  It  was 
a  little  thing  to  them!  So  I  brought  all  I  had,  thinking 
to  buy  mine  own  again.  But  yonder  hell-doomed  infidel 
hath  it  for  nothing— tor  he  paid  nothing;  and  here — here 
ja  my  money!  "  He  drew  a  little  bag  from  his  breast  and 
beld  it  up  with  shaking  hand. 

'    "I- or  nothing!"  echoed  the  crowd,  seizing  on  what 
interested  it  most.     "  For  sure  he  paid  nothing." 

The  murmur,  spreading  from  man  to  man  in  doubt,  | 
wonder,  assertion,  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  with  the  re-  •  I 
Bonance  and  calm  in  it  of  one  accustomed  to  listeners. 
"  Nay!  not  for  nothing.  Have  patience.  The  bird  may 
■X.  give  the  Great  Cry  in  the  house  of  the  thief.  I, 
_  Juned-oolah,  the  dust  of  the  feet  of  the  Most  High,  say 
It.     Have  patience.     God  settles  the  accounts  of  men." 

"  it  is  the  Mouivie."  whispered  some,  as  the  gaunt, 
hollow-eyed  speaker  moved  out  of  the  crowd,  a  good 
head  and  shoulders  taller  than  most  there.  "  The 
Mouivie  from  Fyzabad.  He  preaches  in  the  big  Mosque 
to-night,  aiid  half  the  city  goes  to  hear  him."  The 
whispering  voices  formed  a  background  to  the  recurring 
cry  of  the  auctioneer,  "  Goingl  Going!  Gone!  "  as  lot 
Iter  lot  fell  to  the  hammer,  while  the  crowd  hstened  to 
ith,  or  drifted  cityward  with  the  memory  of  them  linger- 
insistently - 

Going!  Goingl  Gonel"  What  was  going?  Every- 
thing, if  tales  were  true;  and  there  were  so  many  tales 
nowadays.  Of  news  flashed  faster  by  wires  than  any, 
even  the  gods  themselves,  could  flash  it;  of  carriages, 

:-fed,  bringing  God  knows  what  grain  from  God  Icnows 
Could  a  body  eat  of  it  and  not  be  polluted? 

luld  the  children  read  the  school  books  and  not  be 
apostate?  Burning  questions  these,  not  to  be  answered 
lightly.  And  as  the  people,  drifting  homeward  in  the 
sunset,  asked  them,  other  sounds  assailed  their  ears. 
The  long-drawn  chant  of  the  call  to  prayer  from  the 
Mohammedan  mosques,  the  clashing  of  gongs  from  the 
Hindoo  temples,  the  solitary  clang  of  the  CLristian  church 
bell.  Diverse,  yet  similar  in  this,  that  each  called  Life 
to  face  Death,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  beginning;  called 
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with  more  insistence  than  usual  in  the  church,  where  a 
special  missionary  service  was  being  held,  at  which  a 
well-known  worker  m  tiie  vineyard  was  to  give  an  ad- 
dress on  the  duty  of  a  (aithful  soldier  of  Christ  in  a 
heathen  land,  W  ith  greater  authority  in  the  mosque  also, 
where  the  Moulvie  was  to  lay  down  the  law  for  each  sol- 
dier of  tlie  faith  in  an  age  of  unbelief  and  change.  Only 
in  the  Hindoo  temples  the  circbng  lights  flickered  as 
ever,  and  there  was  neither  waxing  nor  waning  of  wor- 
ship as  mortality  drifted  in,  and  drifted  out.  hiding  the 
rude  stone  symbol  of  regeneration  w-ith  their  chaplets  of 
flowers;  the  symbol  of  Li(e-in-Death,  of  Death-in-Lifc. 
The  cult  of  the  Inevitable. 

There  was  no  light  in  these  dark  shrines,  save  the 
circling  cresset;  none,  save  the  dim  reflection  of  dusk 
from  white  marble,  in  the  mosque  where  the  Moulvie's 
sonorous  voice  sent  the  broad  Arabic  vowels  rebounding 
from  dome  to  dome.  But  in  the  church  there  was  a 
blaze  of  lamps,  and  the  soldierly  figure  at  the  reading 
desk  showed  clear  to  the  men  and  women  hstening 
leisurely  in  the  cushioned  pews.  Yet  the  words  were 
stirring  enough;  there  was  no  lack  of  directness  in  them, 
Kate  Erlton,  resting  her  chin  on  her  hand,  kept  her  eyes 
on  the  speaker  closely  as  his  voice  rose  in  a  final  con- 
fession of  the  faith  that  was  in  him. 

"  I  conceive  it  is  ever  the  hope  and  aim  of  a  trfie 
Christian  that  his  Lord  should  make  him  the  happy 
instrument  of  rescuing  his  neighbor  from  eternal  damna- 
tion. In  this  belief  I  find  it  my  duty  to  be  instant  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  speaking  to  all,  sepoys  as  well  as 
civilians,  making  no  distinction  of  persons  or  place,  since 
with  the  Lord  there  are  no  such  distinctions.  In  the 
temporal  matters  I  act  under  the  orders  of  my  earthly 
superior,  but  in  spiritual  matters  I  own  no  allegiance 
save  to  Christ.  So,  in  trying  to  convert  my  sepoys,  I 
act  as  a  Christian  soldier  under  Christ,  and  thus,  by  keep- 
ing the  temporal  and  spiritual  capacities  in  which  I  have 
to  act  clearly  under  their  respective  heads.  I  render  unto 
CKsar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  to  God  the  things  that 
are  God's."* 

"  From  Colooel  W.  WbeUr's  defens;. 
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There  was  a  little  rustle  of  satisfaction  and  relief  from 
the  pews,  the  hymn  closing  the  service  went  with  a  swing, 
and  the  congregation,  trooping  out  into  the  scented  even- 
ing air,  fell  to  admiring  the  address. 

**  And  he  looked  so  handsome  and  soldierly,  didn't 
he?  "  said  one  voice  with  a  cadence  of  sheer  comfortable- 
ness in  it  as  the  owner  nestled  back  in  the  barouche. 

"  Quite  charming!  "  assented  another.  "  And  to  think 
of  a  man  Uke  that,  brave  as  a  lion,  submitting  to  be 
hustled  off  his  own  parade  ground  because  his  sepoys 
objected  to  his  preaching.     It  is  an  example  to  us  all!  " 

"  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  the  discipline  of  his  regi- 
ment," began  Kate  Erlton  impulsively,  then  paused, 
certain  of  her  hearers,  uncertain  of  herself;  for  she  was 
of  those  women  who  use  religion  chiefly  as  an  anodyne 
for  the  heartache,  leaving  her  intellect  to  take  care  of 
itself.  With  the  result  that  it  revenged  itself,  as  now,  by 
sudden  flashes  of  reason  which  left  her  helpless  before 
her  own  common  sense. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Erlton!  "  came  a  shocked  coo,  **  disci- 
pline or  no  discipline,  we  are  surely  bound  to  fight  the 
good Gracious  heavens!  what  is  that?" 

It  was  the  cockatoo.  Roused  from  a  doze  by  the 
movement  of  Kate's  carriage  toward  the  church-door,  it 
had  dashed  at  once  into  the  war-cry — ''Demi  Deent 
Futteh  Mohammed! " 

The  appositeness  of  the  interruption,  however,  was 
quite  lost  on  the  ladies,  who  were  too  ignorant  to  recog- 
nize it;  so  their  alarm  ended  in  a  laugh,  and  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  bird  would  be  a  noisy  pet. 

Thus,  with  worldly  gossip  coming  to  fill  the  widrn- 
ing  spaces  in  their  complacent  piety,  they  drov<!  hnmtt- 
ward  together  where  the  curving  river  shimmcrird  faintly 
in  the  dark,  or  through  scented  garden*  wIi«t«?  fh<p 
orange-blossom  showed  as  faintly  among  the  li^avfn,  lik# 
star-dust  on  a  dark  sky. 

But  Kate  Erlton  drove  alone,  as  she  generally  ^\^.  Sft«? 
was  one  of  those  women  whose  refinement  ni^mU  In  tfipjf 
way;  who  are  gourmets  of  life,  failing  to  «*»^  ^hi^^  shp  ypfy 
fastidiousness  of  their  palate  argues  a  k^'^n^r  dHl^tif  lti 
Its  pleasures  than  that  of  tho«e  who  takf  th^m  mnre 
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simply,  perhaps  more  coarsely. 
mind  diverted  listlessly  to  the  s 
had  left  unanswered.     W"- 
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lives   was   complete.     The    last 
"  Going!  Goiiigt  Gone!  "  had  come,  and  they  had  passed 
to  settle  the  account  elsewhere.     So,  amid  this  dropping 
fire  of  kindly  meant  destruction,  the  night  fell  soft  anda 
warm  over  the  shimmering  river  and  the  scented  gardens'! 
with  the  town  hidden  in  their  midst. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOME,    SWEET    home! 

"You  sent  tor  me.  I  believe,  Mrs.  Eriton." 
"  Yes.  Mr.  Greyman,  T  sent  for  you." 
Both  voices  came  reluctantly  'nto  the  persistent  cooinj 
of  doves   which   filled   the   room,   for   the   birc" 
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ptrched  among  a  coral  begonia  overhanging  the  ver- 
anda. But  the  man  had  so  far  the  best  of  it  in  the  diffi- 
cult interview  which  was  evidently  beginning,  in  that 
he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  French  window  through 
which  he  had  just  entered;  his  face,  therefore,  was  in 
shadow.  Hers,  as  she  paused,  arrested  by  surprise, 
faiced  the  light  For  Kate  Erlton,  when  she  sent  for 
James  Greyman  in  the  hopes  of  bribing  him  to  silence  re- 
garding the  match  which  had  been  run  the  evening 
before  between  his  horse  and  her  husband's,  had  not  ex- 
pected to  see  a  gentleman  in  the  person  of  an  ex-jockey, 
trainer,  and  general  hanger-on  to  the  late  King's  stables. 
The  diamonds  w^ith  which  she  had  meant  to  purchase 
honor  lay  on  the  table,  but  this  man  would  not  take 
diamonds.  What  would  he  take?  She  scanned  his  face 
anxiously,  yet  with  a  certain  relief  in  her  disappointment ; 
for  the  clean-shaven  contours  were  fine,  if  a  trifle  stem ; 
and  the  mouth,  barely  hidden  by  a  slight  mustache,  was 
thin-lipped,  well  cut 

"  Yes!  I  sent  for  you,"  she  continued — ^and  the  even 
confidence  of  her  own  voice  surprised  her.  "  I  meant  to 
ask  how  much  you  would  want  to  keep  this  miserable 

business  quiet;  but  now "    She  paused,   and   her 

hand,  which  had  been  resting  on  the  center  table,  shifted 
its  position  to  push  aside  the  jewel-case;  as  if  that  were 
sufficient  explanation. 

"  But  now?  "  he  echoed  formally,  though  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  action.  She  raised  hers  to  his,  looking  him 
fuD  in  the  face.  They  were  beautiful  eyes,  and  their  cold 
gray  blue,  vnih  the  northern  glint  of  steel  in  it,  gave 
James  Greyman  an  odd  thrill.  He  had  not  looked  into 
eyes  like  these  for  many  a  long  year.  Not  since,  in  a 
room  just  like  this  one,  homely  and  English  in  every 
tijinst  and  turn  of  foreign  flowers  and  furniture,  he  had 
mined  his  life  for  a  pair  of  eyes,  as  coldly  pure  as  these, 
to  look  at.     He  did  not  mean  to  do  it  agrain. 

**  But  now  T  can  onlv  ask  you  to  be  kind,  and  gener- 
ous. Mr.  Gre^Tnan!  I  want  you  to  save  my  husband 
from  the  disgrace  your  claim  must  brinp — if  you  press  it." 

Once  more  the  monotonous  cooinp  from  the  outside 
filled  the  darkiM»s  and  the  light  of  the  large,  lofty  room. 
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I'or  it  wai  curiousl)'  dark  in  the  raftered  roof  and  the  dis- 
tant corner*;  curiously  hglit  in  the  great  bars  of  golden 
■un«hinv  slanting  across  the  tloor.  In  one  of  them  James 
Oreyman  stood,  a  dark  »i]houette  against  an  arcli  of  pale 
blue  »ky,  wreathed  by  the  climbing  begonia.  He  was  a 
man  o(  about  forty,  looking  younger  than  his  age,  taller 
than  his  real  height,  by  reason  of  his  beardless  face  and 
the  extreme  case  and  grace  of  his  figure.  He  was  burned 
brown  as  a  native  by  constant  exposure  to  the  sun;  but 
KB  lie  stooped  to  pick  up  his  glove  which  had  slipped 
(roni  his  bold,  a  rim  of  wbile  showed  above  his  wrist. 

"So  I  supposed;  but  why  should  I  save  him?"  he 
Rftld  briefly.  The  question,  thus  crudely  put,  left  her 
without  reply  lor  a  minute;  during  which  be  waited. 
Then,  with  a  new  tinge  of  soflness  in  his  voice,  he  went 
on:  "  It  was  a  mistake  to  send  for  me.  I  thought  so  at 
the   tini«.   though,   of   course.   I   had   no   option.     But 


"  Uut  now?"  she  echoed  in  her  turn. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  save  to  go  away  again." 
He  turned  at  the  words,  but  she  stopped  him  by  a 
gcsttire. 

"  Is  tliere  not?  "  she  asked.  "  I  think  there  is.  and  so 
wll  >*ou  if  vou  understand — if  yon  will  wait  and  let  me 
>[>e«k."  His  evident  ini}>atiencc  made  tier  add  quickly, 
"  Yoo  can  at  least  do  so  much  for  me,  surely?" 
TliPiT  was  a  quiver  in  her  voice  now,  aiid  it  surprised  her 
M  her  previous  calm  had  done;  for  what  u-as  ttus  man  to 
Iwr  that  (lis  unkindness  should  give  pain? 

"Cdlainly."  he  said,  pausing  at  once,  "but  I  under- 
slaiut  li,>o  nmch.  and  I  caun^x  see  the  ase  of  nking  op 
tilvt«ils.  You  know  them— or  think  voo  tkk  Either  way 
the>  Lh-k  not  alter  the  plain  (act  that  I  cannot  bdp— be- 
ca»w  I  wxHitil  not  it  I  oMiM.  Tlvat  joonds  hnHal:  bat. 
unfortunatvl>-,  it  is  tnic.  And  it  is  best  to  tell  the  inith. 
•s  Car  as  it  can  be  ^4<.l.'' 

A  taint  smik  con-etl  her  lips.  *  That  is  ooi  iar.  W 
yoo  wiU  wait  I  «ill  tdl  vwa  the  mnh  to  the  better  end." 

He  toakwd  at  her  irith  saMen  mteress.  lor  ha  pride 
Mlrwtvd  btek  She  was  not  »  d»  kast  pRtty:  she 
mMm  be  ««i3t  at*  Irom  tn-L  vni  trnvrnj  xo  ftre«id-dnRT. 
Al«Jsh*-««H)«he«w«lMt^    B«  wmM  ste  Kfl  tke 
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truth?    Women,  even  ladies,  seldom  did;  still  he  must 
wail  and  hear  what  she  had  to  say. 

"  I  sent  for  you,"  she  began,  "  because,  knowing  you  J 
were  an  adventurer,  a  man  who  had  had  to  leave  the-] 
army  under  a  cloud — in  disgrace " 

He  stared  at  her  blankly.  Here  was  the  truth  about! 
himself  at  any  rate! 

'"  I  thought,  naturally,  you  would  be  a  man  who  would! 
take  a  bribe.  There  are  diamonds  in  that  case; 
money  is  scarce  in  this  house."  She  paused,  to  gain 
firmness  for  what  came  next.  "  I  was  keeping  them  for 
the  boy.  1  have  a  son  in  England  and  he  will  liave  to  go 
to  school  soon ;  but  I  thought  it  better  to  save  his  father's 
reputation  instead.  They  are  fine  diamonds" — she 
drew  the  case  closer  and  opened  it — the  sunshine,  stream- 
ing in,  caught  tiie  facets  of  the  stones,  turning  them  to 
liquid  light.  "  You  needn't  tell  me  they  are  no  use,"  she 
went  on  quickly,  as  he  seemed  about  to  speak ;  "  1  am  not 
stupid;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  I 
want  you  to  save  my  husband— don't  interrupt  me.  please, 
for  1  do  want  you  to  understand,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth.  You  asked  me  why?  and  you  think,  no  doubt. 
that  he  does  not  deserve  to  be  saved.  Do  you  think  I 
do  not  know  that?  Mr.  Greyman!  a  wife  knows  more  of 
her  husband  than  anyone  else  can  do;  and  I  have  known 
for  so  many  years." 

A  sudden  softness  came  into  her  hearer's  eyes.  That 
was  true  at  any  rate.  She  must  know  many  things  of 
which  she  could  not  speak ;  a  sort  of  horror  at  what  she 
must  know,  with  a  man  like  Major  Eriton  as  her  hus- 
band, held  him  silent. 

"  Yet  I  have  saved  him  so  far,"  she  went  on,  "  but  if  ji 
what  happened  yesterday  becomes  public  property  all  myfl 
tiouble  is  in  vain.  He  will  have  to  leave  the  regi-j 
ment " 

"  He  is  not  the  first  man,  as  you  were  kind  enough  to  I 
mention  just  now."  interrupted'  James  Greyman,  "who  ■ 
has  had  to  leave  the  army  under  a  cloud.  He  would  s 
vive  it — as  others  have  done." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  him  at  all."  she  replied  quietly. 
"  I  was  thinking  of  my  son ;  my  only  son." 

"  There  are  other  only  sons  also,  Mrs.  Eriton,"  he  re- 
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lortcd.    "  I  was  my  mother's,  but  I  don't  think  the  fact  " 
was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  court-martial.     Why 
should  I  be  more  lenient?     Vou  have  come  to  the  wrong 
person  when  you  come  to  me  for  charity  or  considera- 
tion.    None  was  shown  to  me." 

"  Perhaps  because  you  did  not  need  it,"  she  said 
quickly. 

■'  Not  need  it?  " 

"  Many  a  man  falls  under  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  blame- 
lessly.    What  do  they  want  with  charity?  " 

He  rose  swiftly  and  so,  facing  the  light  again,  stood 
looking  out  into  it.  "  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  he  said  after 
a  pause.  "  Whether  you  are  right  or  wrong  doesn't 
afTect  the  question  from  which  we  have  wandered.  Ex-  , 
cepl — "  he  turned  to  her  again  with  a  certain  eagerness 
— ■'  Mrs,  Erlton!  You  say  you  are  prepared  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  bitter  end;  then  for  Heaven's  sake  let  us  have 
it  (or  once  in  our  lives.  You  never  saw  me  before,  nor 
I  you.  It  is  not  likely  we  shall  ever  meet  again.  So  we 
can  speak  without  a  past  or  a  future  tense.  You  ask 
mc  to  save  your  husband  from  the  consequences  of  his 
own  cheating.  I  ask  why?  Why  should  1  sacrifice 
myself?  Why  should  I  suffer?  for,  mark  you,  there 
were  heavy  bets " 

"  There  are  the  diamonds,"  she  interrupted,  pointing 
to  them;  their  gleam  was  scarcely  brighter  than  her 
scornful  eyes. 

He  gave  a  half  smile.  "  Doubtless  there  are  the  dia- 
monds! I  can  have  my  equivalent,  so  far,  if  1  choose; 
but  I  don't  choose.  It  does  not  suit  me  personally;  so 
that  is  settled.  I  can't  do  this  thing,  then,  to  please 
myself.  Now.  let  us  go  on.  You  are  a  religious  woman, 
I  think.  Mrs.  Erlton — you  have  the  look  of  one.  Then 
voM  will  say  that  1  should  remember  my  own  frailty,  and 
torgive  as  I  would  be  forgiven.  Mrs.  Erlton!  I  am  no 
belter  than  most  men.  no  doubt,  but  I  never  remember 
cheating  at  cards  or  pulling  a  horse  as  your  husband 
does — il  is  the  brutal  truth  between  ns.  remember.  And 
if  you  tell  mc  I'm  bound  to  protect  a  man  from  the 
natural  punishment  of  a  great  crime  because  I've  stolen 
a  pin.  I  say  you  arc  wrong.     That  iheorj-  won't  hold 
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water.  If  our  own  faults,  even  our  own  Crimea,  are  io 
make  us  tender  over  these  things  in  others,  there*  uuu(  be 
— ^what,  if  I  remember  right,  my  Coleiuo  u»ed  (o  cull  liu 
arithmetical  progression  in  error  until  the  Uuy  of  J  lulg- 
ment;  for  the  odds  on  sin  would  rise  with  every  ( riiiit*. 
I  don't  believe  in  mercy,  Mrs.  Erlton.  1  never  di<l. 
Justice  doesn't  need  it.  So  let  us  leave  religion  utoiie 
too,  and  come  to  other  things — altruism— charity —whui 
yon  wilL  Now  who  will  benefit  by  m'f  silence?  Will 
you?  You  said  just  now  that  a  wife  knows  more*  of  her 
husband  than  a  stranger  can.  I  well  believe  it.  'J'hat  in 
why  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  frankly,  if  you  really  think  that 
a  continuance  of  the  life  you  lead  witli  him  can  l>enetU 
you?  "  He  leaned  over  the  table,  resting  his  head  on  \\i% 
hand,  his  eyes  on  hers,  and  then  added  m  a  lower  voice, 
"  The  brutal  truth,  please.  Kot  as  a  wotiuin  to  man,  <>r, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  woman  to  woman;  but  k^uI  to 
Boul,  if  there  be  such  a  thing." 

She  tmned  away  from  him  and  shook  her  head.  "'  It 
is  for  the  boy*s  sake,"  she  said  in  muffled  toiiei>.  *'  it 
will  be  better  for  him,  surely." 

**The  boy,"  he  echoed,  rising  with  a  sente  of  reli^rf. 
She  bad  not  lied,  this  woman  with  the  beautiful  eves;  sImt 
bad  simply  shut  the  door  in  hi&  face.  "'  You  liav«:  a  por- 
trait of  hizn.  no  doubt,  somewhere.  I  should  like  to  Me 
iL     Is  that  it,  over  the  mantelpiece?  " 

He  walked  over  to  a  colored  photojcrapli.  and  si</od 
looking  a:  it  silently,  his  ^iandbr--}ioldin|^  hib  hunttnii: 
crot^— ciaspec  loosely  behind  his  back.  Kai^:  uijivjd^ 
tiicm  ever  ir  ner  anxiety:  for  tiiey  were  xioti'^sabk,  ner- 
vous. iiiK:-cu:  hanoH.  matchrni?'  the  fii^ure. 

*'  H-e  \t  no:  tit*:  ieas*  jik*:  you.     V\*  le  tfi<;  ver >  ifsi;ni^^  ^^^ 
fair  iatiie'*"  caiTHr  int  veroici.     *'  \\']i;^^  ^iiV^*  ^sav    >ot  to 
smri'OMr  tha*  2T»\thiii^'  yfjv  ^y  \  'jar  'j*    j»ov»    wil'  ovef 
conH:  Uir  mina"  iar.  tha:  \u*.  ]j<jy  i    vow  ijusijitii^  *  M/f. 
an-   vr)f.rr*   tr.jjy  ,.  vi.-;v  j^^   yf^.-  f/  r.,,.  reh^r^^nbiuiiu;    of 

>?»•   gav^  i.  tiuJCK  CT'     Tiion*'    1''  va*:    ^iiar  ajij;*r    af«c 
tij^   it'T'  iac'.  OT:  thfr  tat/!'  r   s'jv'»»r   '•*--*;/>. •- 
"  \*f,.  arfr  verv  criie':  '    !•:•'.  ^ur    Mi'ijv'.jTi'^iy 
iie  walked  ijacK  towarc  ite-.  r^rux^^io  a'  ti*'^  ^itt  <H 
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her  miserable  self-abasement.  He  had  not  meant  to  hit 
so  hard,  being  accustomed  himself  to  facing  iacts  with- 
out flinching. 

"  Yesl  1  am  cruel;  but  a  hfe  like  mine  doesn't  make 
a  man  gentle.  And  1  don't  see  how  this  trivial  conceal- 
ment of  fact — for  that  is  all  it  would  be— can  change  the 
boy's  character  or  help  him.  If  I  did- — -"  be  paused. 
"  1  should  hke  to  help  you  if  I  could,  Mrs.  Erlton,  if  only 
because  you — you  refused  me  charity!  But  I  cannot 
sec  my  way.  It  would  do  no  one  any  good.  Begin 
with  me.  I'm  not  a  religious  man,  Mrs.  Erlton.  I  don't 
believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  So  my  soul — if  I  have 
one — wouldn't  benefit.  As  for  my  body?  At  the  risk 
of  you  offering  me  diamonds  again," — he  smiled  charm- 
ingly,— I  must  mention  that  I  should  lose — how  much 
is  a  detail— by  concealment.  So  1  must  go  out  of  the 
question  of  benefit.     Then  there  is  you " 

He  broke  off  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  thought- 
fully, then  to  pause  before  her,  "  I  wish  you  to  believe," 
he  said,  "that  I  want  really  to  understand  the  truth,  but 
I  can't,  because  I  don't  know  one  thing.  I  don't  know 
if  you  love  your  husband — or  not." 

She  raised  her  head  quickly  with  a  fear  behind  tlie 
resentment  of  her  eyes.  "  Put  me  outside  the  question 
too.  I  have  told  you  that  already.  It  is  the  simplest, 
tlie  best  way." 

He  bowed  cynically.  She  came  no  nearer  to  truth 
than  evasion. 

"  If  yoti  wish  it,  certainly.  Then  there  is  the  boy. 
You  want  to  prevent  him  from  reahzing  that  his  father 
is  a — let  us  twist  the  sentence — what  his  father  is.  You 
have,  I  expect,  sent  him  away  for  this  purpose.  So  tar 
good.  But  will  this  concealment  of  mine  suffice?  Will 
no  one  else  blab  the  truth?  Even  if  concealment  suc- 
ceeds all  along  the  line,  will  it  prevent  the  boy  from  fol- 
lowing in  his  father's  steps  if  he  has  inherited  his  father's 
nature  as  well  as  his  face?  Wouldn't  it  be  a  deterrent  in 
that  case  to  know  early  in  life  that  such  instincts  can't  be 
indulged  with  impunity  in  the  society  of  gentlemen? 
You  will  never  have  the  courage  to  keep  the  boy  out  of 
your  life  altogether  as  you  are  doing  now.     Sooner  or 
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Mr*.  Ivihvwt 

ul  faced  lilm,  lliF>i«lin)| 

"At:  ^^  she  asked.    "  lUvc  yuH  ittt 

word  i:  :  to  he  thiiiinlil  at  4I  nil?     VnH 

isked  r.  ,  _  ____:,  iuvcd  him,  ami  1  was  m  towaril' 
Well!  I  do  r.iji  love  liiii) — niore'»  the  jiliy,  tm  )  cfnyl 
make  xip  the  loss  of  that  to  him  anyh'>w,  Itill  llicfc  I) 
enough  pity  in  his  Ufe  without  ihsi.  C.'en'i  >ii(]  mk  )tr 
TV  prty  thai  such  things  should  be  in  Me  ul  tiil  VhW 
called  me  a  religious  woman  iust  tu*w.  I'm  mil,  ikhH}. 
It  is  the  pity  of  such  things  withoitl  11  nritic'ly  i)t#i  •Jfivd* 
me  10  believe,  and  the  pity  of  il  whit'U  dnvM  l(«*  t*<)*^ 
again  upon  myself,  as  you  hav?  lirivtn  nu:  $nt)u.  t'>H 
you  are  right!  Do  you  think  I  fun'l  •itt  dii  'iMHut 
Do  you  think  I  don't  know  thw  il  le  'o-/  '■''*  '''<»'  ' 
should  have  thought  of  all  thin  t<l'    ■    '  .      .  '  >      ' 

nature  out  of  the  dark?  Artd  < 
sharp  with  a  pitiful  eai{ern«t»,  ;■ 
laid  ner  hand  on  his  arm.  "  Il  1. 
just  now  that  I  couldn't  keep  uj. 
be  a  fiction  always?  What  >Uj  ■■ 
men  a  chance  sometimes.  He  t/.i  ■ 
chance  sometimes  of  atoning  fot 
moves  on  the  Waters  of  life  '  ■ 
cleanse  and  heal.  It  may  be  in  ■ 
husband  his  chance,  Mr.  Grevmaif 
whatever  it  is.  it  may  come  quicklv." 

He   had   listened   with   startled'  <•/«-;  *•■■'■      '      ii04 
closed  on  hers  in  swift  negation. 

"  Don't  pray  for  that."  he  said,  in  »  Mi'-  '  '>■> 

"  it  may  come  too  soon  for  some  o(  ut,  ''  -' 
soon  for  many  a  good  man  and  iru«  ' 
vexed  at  his  own  outburst,  he  drew  t*fi*'  -   ■  ■  t- 

i  her  with  a  certain  resentment. 
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"  You  plead  your  cause  well,  Mrs.  Erlton,  and  it  is  a 
stronger  argument  than  you  perliaps  guess.  So  let  him 
have  this  chance  that  is  coming.  Let  us  all  have  it,  you 
and  I  into  the  bargain.  No!  don't  be  grateful,  please, 
for  he  may  prove  himself  a  coward,  among  other  things. 
So  may  I,  for  that  matter.  One  never  knows  until  the 
chance  comes  for  being  a  hero — or  the  other  thing," 

"  When  the  chance  comes  we  shall  see,"  she  said,  try- 
ing to  match  his  light  tone.  "  Till  then,  good-by — you 
have  been  very  kind."  She  held  out  her  hand,  but  he  did 
not  take  it. 

"  Pardon  me!     I  have  been  very  rude,  and  you " 

he  paused  in  his  half-jesting  words,  stooped  over  her 
outstretched  hand  and  kissed  il. 

Kate  stood  looking  at  the  hand  with  a  slight  frown 
after  his  horse's  hoofs  died  away ;  and  then  with  a  smile 
she  shut  the  jewel  case.  Not  that  she  closed  the  incident 
also;  for  full  half  an  hour  later  she  was  still  going  over 
all  the  details  of  the  past  interview.  And  everything 
seemed  to  hinge  on  that  unforeseen  appeal  of  hers  for  a 
chance  of  atonement,  on  that  unpremeditated  strange 
suggestion  that  a  Spirit  might  even  then  be  moving  on 
the  face  of  the  waters;  until,  in  that  room  gay  with  Eng- 
lish flowers,  and  peaceful  utterly  in  its  air  of  security,  a 
terror  seized  on  her  body  and  soul.  A.  causeless  terror, 
making  her  strain  eyes  and  ears  as  if  for  a  hint  of  what 
was  to  come  and  make  cowards  or  heroes  of  them  all. 

But  there  was  only  the  flowerful  garden  beyond  the 
arched  veranda,  only  the  soft  gurgle  of  the  doves.  Vet 
she  sat  with  quivering  nerves  till  the  sight  of  the  gar- 
dener coming  as  usual  with  his  watering  pot  made  her 
smile  at  the  unfounded  tragedy  of  her  imaginings. 

As  she  passed  into  the  veranda  she  called  to  him,  in 
the  jargon  which  served  for  her  orders,  not  to  forget  a 
plentiful  supply  to  the  heartsease  and  the  sweet  peas;  for 
she  loved  her  poor  clumps  of  English  annuals  more  than 
all  the  scented  and  blossoming  shrubs  which  in  those 
late  March  days  turned  the  garden  into  a  wilderness  of 
strange  perfumed  beauty.  But  her  cult  of  home  was  a 
religion  with  her;  and  if  a  visitor  remarked  that  any- 
thing in  her  environment  was  reminiscent  of  the  old 
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couauy,  she  rejoiced  lo  have  given  another  exile  what 
was  to  her  as  the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  a  thirsty  land. 

bo,  lier  eye  catcJiing  sonieiiiing  barely  up  to  western 
mark  m  the  pattern  oi  a  collar  her  tailor  was  cutting  for 
her  new  dress,  slie  crossed  over  to  where  he  squatted  in 
the  further  corner  of  the  veranda, 

"That  isn't  right.  Give  me  something  to  cut — here! 
this  will  do." 

She  drew  a  broad  sheet  of  native  paper  from  the 
bundle  of  scraps  beside  him,  and  began  on  it  with  the 
scissors;  too  full  of  her  idea  to  notice  the  faint  negation 
of  the  man's  hand.  "  There!  "  she  said  after  a  few  deft 
snippings,  "  that  is  new  fashion." 

"  Huzoorl  "  assented  the  tailor  submissively  as.  appar- 
ently from  tidiness,  he  put  away  the  remainder  of  the 
paper,  before  laying  the  new-cut  pattern  on  the  cloth. 

His  mistress  looked  down  at  it  critically.  There  was 
a  broad  line  of  black  curves  and  square  dots  right  across 
the  pattern  suggestive  of  its  having  been  cut  from  a  title- 
page.  But  to  her  ignorance  of  the  Persian  character 
they  were  nothing  but  the  curves  and  dots,  though  the 
tailor's  eyes  read  clearly  in  them  "  The  Sword  is  the  Key 
of  Heaven." 

For  he,  in  company  with  thousands  of  other  men,  had 
been  reading  the  famous  pamphlet  of  that  name;  read- 
ing it  with  that  thrill  of  the  heart-strings  which  has  been 
the  prelude  to  half  the  discords  and  harmonies  of  his- 
tory. Since,  quaintly  enough,  those  who  may  hope  to 
share  your  heaven  are  always  friends,  those  who  can  with 
certainty  be  consigned  to  hell,  your  enemies. 

"  That  is  all  right,"  she  said.  "  Cut  it  well  on  the  bias, 
so  that  it  won't  pucker." 

As  slie  turned  away,  she  felt  the  vast  relief  oi  being 
able  to  think  of  such  trivialities  again  after  the  strain  and 
stress  of  the  hours  since  her  husband  had  come  home 
from  the  race  course,  full  of  excited  maledictions  on  the 
mean,  underhand  bribery  and  spying  which  might  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  send  in  his  papers — if  he  could. 
Kate  had  heard  stories  of  a  similar  character  before; 
since  Major  Erlton  knew  by  experience  that  she  had  his 
reputation  more  at  heart  than  lie  had  himself,  and  that 
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her  brain  was  clearer,  her  tact  greater  than  his.  But 
she  had  never  heard  one  so  hopeless.  Unless  this 
jockey  Greyman,  who,  her  husband  said,  was  so  mixed 
up  with  native  intrigue  as  to  have  any  amount  of  false 
evidence  at  Jiis  command,  could  be  silenced,  her  labor 
of  years  was  ruined.  So  long  after  her  husband  had 
gone  off  to  his  bed  to  sleep  soundly,  heavily,  after  tlie 
manner  of  men,  Kate  had  lain  awake  in  hers  after  the 
manner  of  women,  resolving  to  risk  all,  even  to  a  certain 
extent  honesty,  in  order  to  sdence  this  man,  this  adven- 
turer; who  no  doubt  was  not  one  whit  better  tlian  her 
husband. 

And  now?  As  her  mind  flashed  back  over  that  inter- 
view the  one  thing  that  stood  out  above  all  others  was 
the  bearing,  the  deference  of  the  man  as  he  had  stooped 
to  kiss  her  hand.  For  the  life  of  her,  she — who  pro- 
tested even  to  herself  that  such  things  had  no  part  in  her 
life— could  not  help  a  joy  in  the  remembrance;  a  quick 
recognition  that  here  was  a  man  who  could  put  romance 
into  a  woman's  life.  The  thought  was  one.  however, 
from  which  to  escape  by  the  first  distraction  at  hand. 
This  happened  to  be  the  cockatoo,  which,  after  a  bath 
and  plentiful  food,  looked  a  different  bird  on  its  new 
perch. 

"  Pretty,  pretty  poll,"  she  said  hastily,  with  tentative 
white  finger  tickHng  its  crest.  The  bird,  in  high  good 
humor,  bent  its  head  sideways  and  chuckled  inarticu- 
lately; yet  to  an  accustomed'  ear  the  sound  held  the 
cadence  of  the  Great  Cry,  and  the  tailor,  who  had  heard 
it  given  wrathfully,  looked  up  from  his  work. 

"Oh,  MifSs  Erlton!  what  a  boo'ful  new  poUy,"  came 
3  silvery  lisp.  She  turned  with  a  radiant  smile  to  greet 
her  next  door  neighbor's  little  boy,  a  child  of  about 
three  years  old.  who.  pathetically  enough,  was  a  great 
solace  to  her  child-bereft  life. 

"  Yes,  Sonny,  isn't  it  lovely?  "  she  said,  her  slim  white 
hand  going  out  to  bring  the  child  closer;  "  and  il  screams 
splendidly.     Would  you  Hke  to  hear  it  scream?" 

Sonny,  clinging  tightly  to  her  fingers,  looked  doubt- 
ful. "  Wait  till  muwer  comth,  mu\'vcr's  comin'  to  zoo 
cscctly.     Sonny's  always  flightened  wizout  hith  r 
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At  which  piece  of  diplomacy,  Kate,  feeling  light- 
hearted,  caught  the  little  white-clad  golden-curled  figure 
in  her  arms  and  ran  out  with  it  into  the  garden,  smother- 
ing the  laughing  face  with  kisses  as  she  ran. 

"  Sonny's  a  little  goose  to  be  '  flightened,'  "  came  her 
glad  voice  between  the  laughs  and  the  kisses.  "  He 
ought  never  to  be  '  flightened  '  at  all,  because  no  one  in 
all  the  wide,  wide  world  would  ever  hurt  a  good  little 
childie  like  Sonnykins — No  one!     No  one!     No  one!" 

She  had  sat  the  little  fellow  down  among  the  flowers 
by  this  lime,  being,  in  good  sooth,  breathless  with  his 
weight:  and  now,  continuing  the  game,  chased  him  with 
pretense  booings  of  "No  onel  No  oncl"  about  the 
pansy  bed,  and  so  round  the  sweet  peas;  until  in 
delicious  terror  he  shrieked  with  delight,  and  chased  her 
back  between  her  chasings. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight,  indeed,  this  game  between  the 
woman  and  the  child.  The  gardener  paused  in  his  water- 
ing, the  tailor  at  his  work;  and  even  the  native  orderly 
going  his  rounds  with  the  brigade  order-book  grinned 
broadly,  so  adding  one  to  the  kindly  dark  faces  watch- 
ing the  chasing  of  Sonny. 

"My  dear  Kate!  How  can  you?"  The  querolotit 
voice  broke  in  on  the  bocnngs,  and  made  Mrs.  Eritoa 
pause  and  think  of  her  loosened  hair  pint.  The  •peakcr 
was  a  fair,  diaphanous  womian.  the  m^nt  olid-looking 
part  of  whose  figure,  as  she  dawdled  up  the  path,  was 
the  large  whhe  umbrella  she  carried.  "  Here  am  1  melt- 
ing with  the  heati  W^hat  I  sltall  do  next  year  if  George 
is  transferred  to  Delhi.  I  doo't  know.  He  uyf  we  shan't 
be  able  to  afford  the  hills.  And  be  hat  the  &4irart  at 
some  of  those  eternal  court'invti»lt.  I  wonder  why  the 
sepoys  give  so  much  trouble  nowadays.  George  say* 
they're  spoiled.  So  I  came  to  Kee  H  yov'M  drive  me  to  the 
band ;  though  I'm  not  fit  to  be  sewo.  1  vtm  tip  half  dbe 
night  with  baby.  She  is  so  crws.  awi  George  wJU  have 
it  she  must  be  ill;  as  if  children  *i'i6st't  have  tunpersl 
Lucky  you,  to  ha*-e  your  boiv  at  home.  And  vet  you  go 
romping  with  other  peopk's.  1  wotiMii't:  but  tfaeo  I 
look  ht^rid  when  I'm  hotr" 

laughed,    ^ic  did  not,  «d4  ac  «bc  rcarrane«<l ! 
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hair  seemed  to  have  left  years  of  life  behind  her.  "  I  can't 
help  it,"  she  said.  "  I  feel  so  ridiculously  young  myself 
sometimes — as  if  I  hadn't  lived  at  all,  as  if  nothing  be- 
longed to  me,  and   I   was   really   somebody   else.     As 

if "     She  paused  abruptly  in  her  confidences,  and. 

to  change  the  subject,  turned'  to  the  group  behind  Mrs. 
Seymour: — an  ayah  holding  a  toddler  by  the  hand,  a 
tall  orderly  in  uniform  carrying  a  year-old  baby  in  his 
arms;  such  a  languid  little  mortal  as  is  seldom  seen  out 
of  India,  where  the  swift,  sharp  fever  of  the  changing 
seasons  seems  to  take  the  very  life  from  a  child  in  a  few 
hours.  The  fluffy  golden  head  in  its  hmp  white  sun- 
bonnet  rested  inert  against  the  orderly's  scarlet  coatee, 
the  listless  little  legs  drooped  helplessly  among  the  bur- 
nished belts  and  buckles. 

"  Poor  little  chick!  Let  me  have  her  a  bit,  orderly," 
said  Kate,  laying  her  hand  caressingly  on  the  slack 
dimpled  arm;  but  baby,  with  a  fretful  whine,  nestled  her 
cheek  closer  into  the  scarlet.  A  shade  of  satisfaction 
made  its  owner's  dark  face  less  impassive,  and  the  small, 
sinewy,  dark  hands  held  their  white  burden  a  shade 
tighter. 

"  She  is  so  cross,"  complained  the  mother.  "  It  has 
been  so  all  day.  She  won't  leave  the  man  for  an  instant. 
He  must  be  sick  of  her,  though  he  doesn't  show  it.  And 
she  used  to  go  to  the  ayah;  but  do  you  know,  Kate,  I 
don't  trust  the  woman  a  bit.  I  believe  she  gives  opium 
to  the  child,  so  that  she  may  get  a  little  rest" 

Kate  looked  at  the  ayah's  face  with  a  sudden  doubt. 
"I  don't  know,"  she  said  slowly.  "  I  think  they  believe 
it  is  a  good  thing.  I  remember  when  Freddy  was  a 
baby " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  they  ever  think  that  sort  of 
thing',"  interrupted  Mrs.  Seymour.  "  You  never  can 
trust  the  natives,  you  know.  That's  the  worst  of  India. 
Oh!  how  I  wish  I  was  back  in  dear  old  England  with  a 
real  nur=e  who  would  take  the  children  off  my  hands." 

Rut  Kate  Eriton  was  following  up  her  own  doubt. 
"The  children  trust  them "  she  began. 

"  My  dear  Kate!  you  can't  trust  children  either. 
Look  at  baby!     It  gives  me  the  shudders  to  think  of 
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It  was  a  quaint  hot»e  in  ^ae  ojaes:  rianer  t€  Tbc  rirr 
of  Lacknow,  where  odd  Brie  gror^  '-^rT"  brrweea  liie 
aUeys,  so  that  men  pass,  st  a  step.  rrz<s  evij-«sw!lin|:; 
lanes  to  cool,  scented  retreats,  dark  vrh  oranfe  and 
mango  trees;  where  birds  flnner.  and  squirrels  loll 
yawning-  through  the  summer  davs.  as  ii  the  great  town 
were  miles  away. 

It  was  in  the  furthest  comer  of  such  a  flowerless.  shadv 
garden  that  the  house  reared  its  lessening  stories  and 
projecting  eaves  above  its  neighbors.  The  upper  half 
of  it  was  not  unlike  an  Italian  villa  in  its  airiness,  its 
balustraded  roof,  its  green  jalousies;  but  the  lower  por- 
tion was  unmistakably  Indian.  It  was  a  perfect  rabbit 
warren  of  dark  cells,  crushed  in  on  each  other  cause- 
lessly; the  very  staircase,  though  but  two  feet  wide,  hav- 
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ing  to  fold  itself  away  circumspectly  so  as  to  find  space 
to  creep  upward. 

But  no  one  lived  below,  and  the  dark  twists  and  turns 
of  the  brick  ladder  mattered  little  to  Zora  bibi,  who  lived 
in  the  pleasant  pavilions  above;  for  she  had  scarcely 
ever  left  them  since  the  day,  nearly  eight  years  past, 
when  James  Greyman  had  installed  her  there  with  all 
the  honor  possible  to  the  situation.  Which  was,  briefly, 
that  he  had  bought  the  slip  of  a  girl  from  a  house  of  ill- 
fame,  as  he  would  have  bought  a  horse,  or  a  flower-pot, 
or  anything  else  which  he  thought  would  make  life 
pleasanter  to  him.  He  had  paid  a  long  price  for  her,  not 
only  because  she  was  beautiful,  but  because  he  pitied  the 
deUcate-looking  child — for  she  was  little  more — just 
about  to  enter  a  profession  to  which  she  was  evidently  a 
recruit  kidnaped  in  early  infancy;  as  so  many  are  in 
India.  Not  that  his  pity  would  have  led  him  to  buy  her 
if  she  had  been  ugly,  or  even  dark;  for  the  creamy  ivory 
tint  of  her  skin  satisfied  his  fastidiousness  quite  as  much 
as  did  the  hint  of  a  soul  in  her  dark,  dreamy  eyes. 
Romance  had  perhaps  had  more  to  do  with  his  purchase 
than  passion;  restless,  reckless  determination  to  show 
himself  that  he  had  no  regrets  for  the  society  which  had 
dispensed  with  his,  had  had  more  than  either.  For  he 
had  begun  to  rent  the  pleasant  pavilions  after  a  few 
years  of  adventurous  roving  had  emphasized  the  gulf 
fixed  between  him  and  his  previous  life,  and  forced  his 
pride  into  leading  his  present  one  as  happily  as  he  could. 

As  for  the  girl,  those  eight  years  of  pure  passion  on 
the  housetops  had  been  a  dream  of  absolute  contenL 
It  was  so  even  now.  when  she  lay  dying,  as  so  many 
secluded  women  do.  of  a  slow  decline.  To  have  flowers 
and  fruit  brought  to  her,  to  find  no  change  in  his  tender- 
ness because  she  was  too  languid  to  amuse  him,  to  have 
him  wait  upon  her  and  kiss  away  her  protests ;  all  this 
made  her  soft  warm  eyes  softer,  warmer.  It  was  so 
unlike  anything  she  had  ever  heard  or  dreamed  of;  it 
made  her  blind  to  the  truth,  that  she  was  dying.  How 
could  this  be  so  when  there  was  no  hint  of  change,  when 
life  still  gave  her  all  she  cared  for.'    She  did  not,  to  be 
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sure,  play  tricks  with  him  like  a  kinen,  as  she  used  to; 
bul  that  was  because  she  was  growing  old — nearly  one 
and  twenty! 

"  She  is  worse  to-day.  I  deem  her  close  to  freedom. 
Soma,  so  I  have  warned  the  death-tender,"  said  a  tall 
woman,  as  she  straightened  the  long  column  of  her 
throat  to  the  burden  oE  a  brass  water-pot,  new-poised 
on  her  head,  and  stepped  down  from  the  low  parapet  o( 
the  well  which  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  shady  grove. 
Sometimes  its  creaking  Persian  wheel  moaned  over  the 
task  of  sending  runnels  of  water  to  the  thirsty  trees;  but 
to-day  it  was  silent,  save  for  an  intermittent  protest  when 
the  man — who  was  lazily  leaning  his  back  against  the 
yoke — put  out  his  strength  so  as  to  empty  an  extra 
water  can  or  two  into  the  trough  for  the  woman's  use. 
He  was  in  the  undress  uniform  of  a  sepoy,  and  as  he 
also  straightened  himself  to  face  the  speaker  the  ex- 
traordinary likeness  between  them  in  face  and  figure 
stamped  them  as  twins,  h  would  have  been  difficult 
to  give  the  palm  to  either  for  superior  height  or  beauty; 
and  in  their  perfection  oE  form  they  might  have  stood  as 
models  of  the  mythical  race-founders  whose  names  they 
bore.  For  Tara  Devi  and  Soma  Chund  were  Rajpoots 
of  the  single  Lunar  or  Yadubansi  tribe.  She  was 
dressed  in  an  endless  scarf  of  crimson  wool,  which  with 
its  border  of  white  and  yellow  embroidery  hung  about 
her  in  admirable  folds.  The  gleam  of  the  water-pot 
matched  the  dead  gold  circlets  on  the  brown  wrists  and 
ankles;  for  Tara  wore  her  savings  thus,  though  she  had 
no  right  to  do  so,  being  a  widow.  But  she  had  been 
eight  years  in  James  Greyman's  service ;  more  than  eight 
bound  to  him  by  the  strangest  of  ties.  He  had  been  the 
means  of  saving  her  from  her  husband's  funeral  pyre; 
in  other  words  of  preventing  her  from  being  a  saint,  o! 
making  her  outcaste  utterly.  Since  none,  not  even 
other  widows,  would  eat  or  drink  with  a  woman  rejected 
by  the  very  gods  on  the  threshold  of  Paradise.  Such  a 
mental  position  is  well-nigh  incomprehensible  to 
western  minds.     It  was  confusing  even  to  Tara  herself; 
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and  the  mingling  of  conscious  dignity  and  conscious 
degradation,  gratitude,  resentment,  attraction,  repulsion, 
made  her  a  puzzle  even  to  herself  at  times, 

"The  master  will  grieve,"  replied  Soma;  his  voice 
was  far  softer  than  his  sister's  had  been,  but  it  had  the 
effect  of  hardening  hers  still  more. 

"  What  then?"  she  asked:  "  man's  sorrow  for  a 
woman  passes;  or  even  if  it  pass  not,  bears  no  fruit  here, 
or  hereafter.  But  I,  as  Ihou  knowest.  Soma,  would  have 
burned  with  my  love.  But  for  thee,  as  thou  knowest,  I 
would  have  been  siitiee  {lit.  virtuous).  But  for  thee  I 
should  have  found,  ay!  and  given  salvation." 

She  passed  on  with  a  sweep  of  full  drapery,  bearing 
her  water-pot  as  a  queen  might  her  crown,  leaving 
Soma's  handsome  face  full  of  conscious-stricken  amaze. 
His  sister — from  whom,  despite  her  degradation,  he  had 
not  been  ab)e  to  dissociate  himself  utterly — had  never 
before  rounded  on  liim  for  his  share  in  her  misfortune; 
but  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  had  admitted  his  responsi- 
bility at  one  moment,  scorned  it  the  next.  True,  he 
had  told  his  young  Lieutenant  that  his  brother-in-law 
was  going  to  be  burned,  as  an  excuse  for  not  accom- 
panying him  after  black-buck  one  morning;  but  who 
would  have  dreamed  that  this  commonplace  remark 
would  rouse  the  Huzoor's  curiosity  to  see  the  obsequies 
of  a  high-caste  Rajpoot,  and  so  lead,  incidentally,  to 
a  file  of  policemen  and  the  neighboring  magistrate  drag- 
ging the  sixteen-year  old  widow  from  the  very  flames? — 
when  she  was  drugged,  too,  and  quite  happy — when  the 
wrench  was  over,  even  for  him,  and  she,  to  all  intents, 
was  a  saint  scattering  salvation  on  seven  generations  of 
inconstant  males!  Much  as  he  loved  Tara,  the  little 
twin  sister  who,  so  the  village  gossips  loved  to  tell,  had 
left  the  Darkness  for  the  Light  of  Life  still  clasping  his 
hand,  how  could  he  have  done  her  such  an  injury?  As  . 
a  Rajpoot  how  could  he  have  brought  such  a  scandalous  1 
dishonor  on  any  family? 

But  being  also  a  soldier,  as  his  fathers  had  been  before 
him,  and  so  leavened  unconsciously  by  much  contact 
with  Europeans,  he  could  not  help  admiring  Tara's  pluck 
in  refusing  to  accept  the  life  of  a  dog,  which  was  all  that   , 
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playing  the  gay  Lolhario,  but  for  the  honor  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  because  War  and  Women  go  together.  East 
and  West. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  workmen  began  to  dawdle 
past  from  their  work,  and  some  of  them,  remembering 
Soma,  paused  to  ask  him  the  latest  news;  a  stranger  in 
a  native  city  being  equivalent  to  an  evening  paper. 
And,  of  course,  there  were  questions  as  to  what  the  regi- 
ment thought  of  this  and  that.  But  Soma's  replies  were 
curt.  He  never  relished  being  lumped  in  as  a  simple 
Rajpoot  with  the  rest  of  the  Rajpoots,  for  he  was  inordi- 
nately proud  of  his  tribe.  That  was  one  reason  why  he 
stood  aloof,  as  he  did,  from  much  that  went  on  among 
his  comrades.  He  drilled,  it  is  true,  between  two  of 
them  who  were  entered  as  he  was — that  is  to  say,  as  a 
Rajpoot — on  the  roster.  But  the  three  were  in  reality 
as  wide  apart  as  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Fire  from 
which  they  respectively  claimed  descent.  They  would 
not  have  intermarried  into  each  other's  families  for  all 
the  world  and  its  wealth.  A  causeless  differentiation 
which  makes,  and  must  make,  a  people  who  cling  to  it 
incomprehensible  to  a  race  which  boasts  as  a  check  to 
pride  or  an  encouragement  to  humility  that  all  men  are 
bom  of  Adam,  and  which  seeks  no  hall-mark  for  its 
descendants  save  the  stamp  of  the  almighty  dollar. 

Soma,  therefore,  polishing  his  master's  sword  sulkily, 
grew  irritable  also ;  especially  when  the  frequenters  of  the 
opium  and  hemp  shops  began,  with  wavering  steps  and 
lack-luster  eyes,  to  loaf  homeward  for  the  evening  meal 
which  would  give  them  strength  for  another  dose. 
There  were  many  such  habitual  drug-takers  in  the  quar- 
ter; for  it  was  largely  inhabited  by  poor  claimants  to 
nobility  who,  having  nothing  to  do,  had  time  for  dreams. 
That  was  why  people  from  other  quarters  flocked  to  this 
one  at  sundown  for  gossip;  since  it  is  to  be  had  at  its 
best  from  the  opium-eater,  whose  imagination  is  stimu- 
lated, his  reason  dulled,  beyond  the  power  of  discrimi- 
nating even  his  own  truth  or  falsehood.  One  of  these,  a 
haggard,  sallow  fellow  in  torn  muslin  and  ragged  em- 
broidery, stopped  with  a  heavy-lidded  leer  beside  Soma. 

"  So,  brother,  back  again) "  he  said  with  the  i 
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giJTity  of  a  hemp- smoker :  "  and  thou  lookest  fat.  The 
booe  dust  must  agree  with  thee" 

It  was  as  if  a  bomb  )tad  bllen.  The  Hindoo  bystanders, 
recognizing  the  rumor  tlial  ground  bones  >%crc  mixed 
with  commissariat  flour,  drew  back  trom  the  KaJixxM 
instinctively;  the  Mohammedans  smilcil  on  the  sly. 
Soma  himself  had  in  a  moment  one  sinewy  hand  on  the 
half-drunk  creature's  throat,  the  other  brandisliing  the 
fresh-polished  sword. 

"  Bone  dust  thysell.  and  pigs  meat  too.  fouUmouthed 
slayer  of  sacred  kine!"  he  gasped,  carrying  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  countrv.  "Thou  beast  I  Linsav  the 
lie!" 

His  indignation,  showing  that  he  appreciated  the 
credence  some  might  be  disposed  to  give  to  the  accusa- 
tion, only  made  the  Hindoos  look  at  each  other.  The 
Mohammedans,  however,  dragged  hitn  from  the  sway- 
ing figure  of  the  accuser,  who,  after  all,  was  one  o( 
themselves. 

"  Heed  him  not!  "  they  chorused  appcasingly.  "  "Tis 
drug-shop  talk,  and  ever^-  sane  man  knows  that  for 
dreams,  Lo!  his  sense  is  clean  gone  as  horns  from  a 
donkey!  Sure,  thy  mother  ate  chillies  in  her  time  for 
thou  to  be  so  hot-blooded.  It  is  not  morning,  brother, 
because  a  hen  crows,  and  a  snake  is  but  a  snake,  and 
goes  crooked  even  to  his  own  home!  " 

These  hoarded  saws,  with  physical  force  superadded, 
left  Soma  reduced  to  glaring,  and  renewed  claims  for  a 
retraction  of  the  insult. 

TTie  hemp-smoker  looked  at  him  mournfully. 
"  Wouldst  have  me  deny  God's  truth?  "  he  hiccupcd. 
"  Lol  I  say  not  thou  didst  eat  it.  Thou  sayst  rot,  and 
who  am  I  to  decide  between  a  man  and  his  stomach,  even 
though  he  looks  fat?  Yet  this  all  know,  that  as  a  bird 
fattens  his  tail  shrinks,  and  honor  is  nowhere  nowadays. 
Bnt  this  I  say  for  certain.  Let  him  eat  who  will,  there 
is  bone  dust  in  the  flour — there  is  bone  dust  in  the 
flour " 

He  lurched  from  a  iMpporler's  hold  and  drifted  down 
the  lane,  half-chamint;  the  words. 

Sooa  glared,  now,  at  ihote  doubtful  faces  which  re> 
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mained.  " 'Tis  a  He,  brothers!  But  there,  'tis  no  use 
wearing  the  red  coat  nowadays  when  all  scoff  at  it.  And 
why  not?  when  the  Sirkar  itself  mocks  our  rights. 
tell  thee  at  the  Eathcr-in-law's  village,  but  now,  a  man 
who  titled  me  sahib  last  year  puffed  his  smoke  in  my 
face  tliis.  And  wherefore  not?  May  not  every  scoun- 
drel nowadays  drag  us  to  court  and  set  us  a-bribing 
underlings  as  the  common  herd  have  to  do?  We.  sol- 
diers of  Oude,  who  had  a  Resident  of  our  own  always, 
and " 

"  Nothing  lasts  for  always,  save  God,"  said  a  long- 
bcarded  bystander,  interrupting  Soma's  parrot  roll  of 
military  grievances.  "  as  the  Moulvie  said  last  night  at 
our  mosque,  it  is  well  he  remains  ever  the  same,  giving 
the  same  plain  orders  once  and  for  all.  So  none  of  the 
faithful  can  mistake.  God  is  Might  and  Right.  All  the 
rest  is  change." 

"Wahl  wall!"  murmured  some  respectfully;  but  the 
Rajpoot's  scowl  lost  its  fierceness  in  .supercilious  indif- 
ference. 

"That  may  suit  the  Moulvie.  It  may  suit  thee  and 
thine,  syyed-jec,"  he  replied,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, "  It  suits  not  me  nor  mine,  being  of  a  different 
race.  We  are  Rajpoots,  and  there  is  no  change  pos- 
sible to  thai.     We  arc  ever  the  same." 

The  pride  in  his  voice  and  manner  reflected  but  faintly 
the  inconceivable  pride  in  his  heart  Yet  he  was  on  the 
alert,  salaaming  cheerfully,  as  James  Grey  man  came 
riding  with  a  clatter  down  the  alley,  and  without  drawing 
bridle,  passed  through  the  low  gateway  into  the  dark 
garden  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  orange-blossom. 
His  arrival  ended  the  incident,  for  Soma  followed  him 
quickly,  and  in  obedience  to  his  curt  order  to  see  the 
groom  rub  down  the  horse  while  it  waited,  as  it  had 
been  a  breather  round  the  race  course,  walked  off  with 
it  toward  the  well.  It  was  such  an  opportunity  for 
ordering  other  men  about  as  natives  dearly  love;  so  that 
the  more  autocratic  a  master  is,  the  better  pleased  they 
are  to  gain  dignity  by  serving  him. 

James  Greyman,  meanwhile,  had  paused  c 
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to  give  a  low  whistle  and  look  upward  to  ihc  tcmcc4 
roof.  And  as  he  did  so  his  face  was  full  of  wcarineu, 
and  yet  of  impatience.  He  had  been  telling  himtcli  that 
he  was  a  fool  ever  since  he  had  left  Kate  Erlton'i  draw- 
ing room  half  an  hour  before,  and  even  his  mad  gallop 
round  the  steeple-chase  course  had  not  effaced  the 
curious  sense  of  compulsion  which  had  made  him 
promise  to  let  her  husband  go  scot-free.  Even  now, 
when  he  waited  with  that  dread  at  his  heart,  which  of 
late  had  been  growing  stronger  dav  by  day.  for  the 
answer  which  Zora  loved  to  make  to  his  signal,  hi*  fear 
lest  the  Great  Silence  had  fallen  between  (hem  was  lost 
in  the  recollection  that,  if  it  were  so,  his  freedom  had 
come  too  late.  He  hated  himself  for  thus  bracketing 
death  and  freedom  together,  but  for  all  that  he  would 
not  blind  himself  to  its  trutti.  Now  that  his  prufeuion 
had  gone  with  the  King's  exile,  Zora  was,  indeed,  the 
only  tie  to  a  life  which  had  grown  distasteful  to  him, 
and  when  the  Great  Silence  came,  as  come  it  miwi.  he 
had  made  up  hts  mind  to  leave  James  Grcyman  l^chind, 
and  go  home  to  England.  He  was  ncaring  forty,  and 
though  the  spirit  of  reckless  adventure  was  fading,  the 
ambitions  of  his  youth  seemed  to  be  returning;  as  they 
so  often  do  when  the  burden  and  heat  of  passion  pas«*. 
He  was  tired  of  perpetual  sunshine ;  the  thought  of  the 
cold  mists  on  the  hilltops,  the  wild  storms  on  the  west 
coast,  haunted  him.  He  wanted  to  see  them  again. 
Above  all.  he  wanted  to  hear  himself  called  by  his  own 
familiar  name,  not  by  the  one  he  had  assumed.  It  had 
seemed  brutal  to  dream  of  all  this  sometimes,  while 
little  Zora  still  lay  in  his  arms  smiling  contentedly;  but 
it  was  inevitable.  And  so,  while  he  waited,  watching 
with  the  dread  growing  at  his  heart  for  the  flutter  of  the 
tinsel  veil,  the  half-heard  whisper  "  Khush  amud-eed" 
(welcome),  it  was  inevitable  also  that  the  remembrance 
of  his  promise  to  Kate  Eriton  should  invade,  and  as  it 
were  desecrate,  his  real  regret  for  the  silence  that  seemed 
to  grow  deeper  every  second.  It  had  come  too  late — 
too  late!  There  could  be  no  solace  in  freedom  now. 
Tliat  other  silence  in  regard  to  Major  Erlton's  misdeeds 
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meant  the  loss  of  every  penny  he  had  scraped  together 
for  England.  He  might  have  to  sell  up  almost  every- 
thing he  possessed  in  order  to  pay  his  bets  honorably; 
and  that  he  must  do,  or  he  gave  away  his  only  hope  of 
recouping  his  bad  luck.  Why  had  he  promised?  Why 
had  he  given  up  a  certainty  for  that  vague  chance  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  he  scarcely  knew  why,  to  these 
cold  blue  northern  eyes  with  the  glint  of  steel.  The 
remembrance  brought  a  passionate  anger  at  himself. 
Was  there  anything  in  the  world  worth  thinking  of  now, 
with  that  silence  new-fallen  upon  him,  except  the  soft 
warm  eyes  which  were  perhaps  closed  forever?  So, 
with  a  quick  step,  he  passed  up  the  stairs  and  gave  his 
signal  knock  at  the  door  which  led  on  to  the  terraced 
roof, 

Tara,  opening  it,  answered  his  look  with  finger  to  her 
Up,  and  a  warning  glance  to  the  low  string-bed  set  close 
to  the  arches  of  the  summer-house  so  as  to  catch  the 
soft-scented  breeze.  He  stepped  over  to  it  lightly  and 
looked  down  on  the  sleeper;  but  the  relief  passed  from 
bis  face  at  what  he  saw  there.  It  could  only  be  a 
question  of  hours  now. 

"Why  didst  not  send  before?"  he  asked  in  a  low 
voice.  '■  I  bid  thee  send  if  she  were  worse  and  she 
needed  me."  Once  more  the  anger  against  that  other 
woman  came  uppermost.  What  was  she  to  him  that  she 
should  filch  even  half  an  hour  from  this  one  who  loved 
him?  He  might  so  easily  have  come  earlier;  and  then 
the  promise  would  not  have  been  made.  Was  he  utterly 
heartless,  that  this  thought  would  come  again  and 
again? 

"  She  slept,"  replied  Tara  coldly.  "  And  sleep  needs 
naught.  Not  even  Love's  kisses.  It  is  nigh  the  end 
though,  master,  as  thou  seest;  so  I  have  warned  mother 
Jewuni,  the  death  tender."  She  had  spoken  so  far  as  it 
she  desired  to  make  him  wince;  now  the  pain  on  his 
(ace  made  her  add  hurriedly:  "She  hath  not  suffered,  , 
Huzoor,  she  hath  not  complained.  Had  it  been  so  t 
would  have  sent.     But  sleep  is  rest." 

She  passed  on  to  a  lower  roof  softening  her  echoidj 
steps  with  a  quaint  crooning  lullaby: 


"  Hy  breut  is  rest 
And  mt  is  Dcalh. 
Ve  who  huve  breath 
Sar  which  a  bul  ? 
Death's  Slcei>  is  tc 


Was  it  SO?  As  he  stood,  still  looking  down  on  the 
sleeper,  something  in  the  lack  of  comfort,  of  all  the  re- 
finements and  luxuries  which  seem  to  belong  by  right 
to  the  sickness  of  dear  ones  in  the  West,  smote  him 
suddenly  with  a  sense  of  deprivation,  of  division.  And 
though  he  told  himself  that  Death  came  in  far  more 
friendly  fashion  out  there  in  the  sunlight,  where  you 
could  hear  the  birds,  watch  the  squirrels,  and  see  the 
children's  kites  go  sailing  overhead  in  the  blue  sky;  still 
the  bareness  of  it  seemed  somehow  to  reveal  the  great 
gulf  between  his  complexity,  his  endless  needs  and 
desires,  and  the  simplicity  of  that  human  creature  drift- 
ing to  death,  almost  as  the  animals  drift,  without  com- 
plaint, without  fears,  or  hopes.  It  seemed  so  pitiful. 
The  slender  figure,  still  gay  in  tinsel  and  bright  draper- 
ies, all  cuddled  up  on  the  quilt,  its  oval  face  resting  hardly 
on  the  thin  arm  where  the  bracelets  hung  so  loosely,  had 
an  uncared-for  look.  It  seemed  alone,  apart;  as  far  from 
Death  in  its  nearness  to  Life,  as  it  was  from  Life  in  its 
closeness  to  Death.  In  swift  pity  he  stooped  to  risk  an 
awakening  by  gathering  it  into  his  warm  friendly  arms. 
It  would  at  least  fee!  the  beating  of  another  human  heart 
when  it  lay  there.  It  would  at  least  be  more  comfort- 
able than  on  the  bare,  hard,  pillowless  bed. 

But  he  paused.  How  could  he  judge?  How  dare  he 
judge  even  for  that  wasted  body,  which,  despite  its  soft- 
ness, had  never  known  half  the  luxuries  his  claimed? 
So  he  left  her  lying  as  he  had  often  seen  her  sleep,  all 
curled  up  on  herself  like  a  tired  squirrel,  and  passing  to 
the  parapet  leaned  over  it  looking  moodily  down  mto 
the  darkening  orange  trees.  Their  heavy  perfume  floated 
upward,  reminding  him  of  many  another  night  in  spring- 
lime  spent  with  Zora  upon  this  terraced  roof. 

ftnd  suddenly  his  hand  fell  in  a  gesture  of  sheer  anger. 

Before  God!  it  had  been  unfair;  thi.s  idyl  on  the  house- 
tops.   The  world  had  held  no  more  for  her  save  her  pas- 
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sion  for  him,  pure  in  its  very  perfection,  His  tor  her 
had  been  but  a  small  part  of  his  life.  It  never  was  more 
than  that  to  a  man,  in  rcaHty,  and  so  this  sort  of  thing 
must  always  be  unfair.  That  she  had  been  content  made 
it  worse,  not  better.  Poor  little  soul  I  drifting  away  from 
the  glow  and  the  glamour, 

A  resentment  for  her,  more  than  for  himself,  made  him 
go  to  where  Tara  sat  gossiping  with  her  fellow-servant 
oa  the  other  roof  and  bid  them  wait  downstairs.  If  the 
silence  were  indeed  about  to  fall,  if  the  glow  and  the 
glamour  were  going,  then  she  and  he  might  at  least  be 
alone  once  more  beneath  the  coming  stars;  alone  in  the 
soft-scented  darkness  which  had  so  often  seemed  to  clasp 
them  closer  to  each  other  as  they  sal  in  it  like  a  couple  of 
children  whispering  over  a  secret. 

Closer!  As  he  leaned  over  the  parapet  his  keen  eyes 
stared  down  into  the  half-seen  city  spreading  below  him. 
Wide,  tree-set,  full  of  faint  sounds  of  life;  the  wreaths  of 
smoke  from  thousands  of  hearths  rising  to  obscure  it 
from  his  view.  Obscuring  it  hopelessly  with  their  tale 
of  a  life  utterly  apart  from  any  he  could  lead.  Even 
there  on  the  housetop  he  had  only  pretended  to  lead  it. 
It  was  not  she,  drifting  to  death  so  contentedly,  who  was 
alonel  It  was  he.  Yet  some  men  he  had  known  had 
seemed  able  to  combine  the  two  hves.  They  had  been 
content  to  think  half-caste  thoughts,  to  rear  up  a  tribe 
of  half-caste  children;  while  he?  How  many  years  was 
it  since  he  had  seen  Zora  weeping  over  a  still  little  mor- 
sel of  humanity,  his  child  and  hers,  that  lay  in  her 
tinseled  veil?  She  had  wept,  mostly  because  she  was 
afraid  he  might  be  angry  because  his  son  liad  never 
drawn  breath;  and  he  had  comforted  her.  He  had 
never  told  her  of  the  relief  it  was  to  him,  of  the  vague 
repulsion  which  the  thought  of  a  child  had  always 
brought  with  it.  One  could  not  help  these  things;  and, 
after  all,  she  had  only  cared  because  she  was  afraid  he 
cared.  She  did  not  crave  for  motherhood  either.  It  was 
the  glow  and  glamour  that  had  been  the  bond  between 
them;  nothing  else.  And,  thank  Heaven!  she  had  never 
tired  of  it,  had  never  seen  him  tire  of  it — for  Death  woill''~ 
come  before  thai  now. 
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A  chiming  clash  of  silver  made  him  turn  quickly.  She 
had  awakened,  and  seeing  him  by  the  parapet,  had  set 
her  small  feet  to  the  ground,  and  now  stood  trying  to 
steady  herself  by  her  thin,  wide-spread  arms. 

"  Zora!  waitt  I  am  coming,"  he  cried,  starling  forward. 
Then  he  paused,  speech  and  action  arrested  by  some- 
thing in  her  look,  her  gesture. 

■■  Let  me  come,"  she  murmured,  her  breath  gone  with 
the  eflort.  "  I  can  come.  I  must  be  able  to  come.  My 
lord  is  so  near — so  near." 

A  fierce  pity  made  him  stand  still.  "  Surely  thou  canst 
come,"  he  answered.     "  I  will  stay  here." 

As  she  stood,  with  parted  lips,  waiting  for  a  glint  of 
strength  ere  she  tried  to  walk,  her  swaying  figure,  the 
brilliance  of  her  eyes,  the  heaving  of  her  delicate  throat, 
cut  him  to  the  very  heart  for  her  sake  more  than  for  his 
own.  Then  the  jingle  of  her  silver  anklets  rose  again  in 
irregular  cadence,  to  cease  at  the  next  pillar  where  she 
paused,  steadying  herself  against  the  cold  stone  to  regain 
her  breath. 

"  Surely,  I  can  come;  and  he  so  near,"  she  murmured 
wistfully,  half  to  herself, 

"  Thou  art  in  too  great  a  hurry,  sweetheart.  There  is 
plenty  of  time.  The  stars  are  barely  lit,  and  star-time  is 
ever  our  time." 

He  set  his  teeth  over  the  words;  but  the  glow  and  the 
glamour  should  not  fail  her  yet.  He  would  take  her 
back  with  him  while  he  could  to  the  past  which  had  been 
so  full  of  it. 

"  Come  slower,  my  bird,  I  am  waiting,"  he  said  again 
as  the  jingling  cadence  ceased  once  more. 

*'  It  is  so  strange,"  she  gasped ;  "  I  (eel  so  strange." 
And  even  in  the  dim  hght  he  could  see  a  vague  terror, 
a  |MtifuI  amaze  in  her  face.  That  must  not  be.  That 
must  be  stopped.  "  And  it  is  strange."  he  answered 
quickly.  "  Strange,  indeed,  for  me  to  wait  like  a  king, 
when  thou  art  my  queen!  " 

A  faint  smile  drove  the  wonder  away,  a  (aint  laugh 
mingled  with  the  chiming  and  clashing.  -She  was  like 
a  wounded  bird,  be  thought,  as  he  watched  her;  a 
wottnded  bird  flattering  to  &Qd  chelter  £rom  dcalb. 
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ne  said  sternly,  clutching  at  her  shoulder. 
■  I  will  not  have  her  disturbed." 

Tara  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  "  There  is  no  fear 
of  that."  she  replied  clearly,  loudly.  "  none  shall  disturb 
Zora  again.  She  hath  found  that  freedom  in  the  future. 
For  the  rest  of  us,  God  knows!  The  times  are  strange. 
So  let  her  have  her  right  of  wailing,  master.  She  will 
feel  silent  in  the  grave  without  the  voices  of  her  race." 
He  drew  his  hand  away  sharply:  even  in  death  a  great 
gulf  lay  between  him  and  the  woman  he  had  loved. 

So  the  death  wail  rang  out  clamorously  through  f 
soft  dark  air. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

TAPE  AND  SEALING-WAX. 

"  I  can't  think."  said  a  good-looking  middle-aged  man 
as  he  petulantly  pushed  aside  a  pile  of  official  papers, 
"  where  Dashe  picks  these  things  up.  I  never  come 
across  them.    And  it  is  not  as  if  he  were  in  a  big  station 
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or — or  in  the  swim  in  any  way."  He  sjn^Wo  fiviliillv,  *• 
one  might  who,  having  dono  his  best,  h:is  Idili-.l.  Ami 
he  had  grounds  for  this  fccUnK,  shico  ihv  Uwi  llml  lli<< 
diffident  district-oflicer  nanml  Dashr  wnn  nul  In  Ihi' 
swim,  must  clearly  have  been  duo  to  hi*  olliiinl  hiI|ii' 
riors;  the  speaker  being  one  of  tlicm. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  En);lanil,  tWnv  dillidi'iil  niniN 
of  hers  cannot  always  hide  lln-ir  HkIKm  niidn  linMlit'U. 
As  the  biographies  of  many  IniliiUi  Ntntcitiiii'ii  ohiiw, 
some  outsider  notices  a  gk'ani  of  cotnuioii  iiciiiir  luiild  ih" 
gloom,  and  steers  his  course  by  it.  Now  Mi',  I  limhc'* 
intimate  knowledge  of  a  certain  jiitiffl'-  'mk  <  in  thin  ill* 
trict  tiad  resulted  in  a  certain  njiiitury  tuHK""'''  '"'(fH'^ft 
three  tigers.  From  this  to  a  relianrc  oil  Ijin  jciliH'  m)  («i 
ceptions  is  not  so  great  a  jurii)^  »*•  nji({lil  ujjjj<ui,  »iii>c 
a  man  acquainted  with  the  liauiit  of  i-vty  wjld  (no*!  Ill 
his  jmiadiction  may  !«;  crHiled  wiUi  kii'jwj«'l((i>  </)  '/ih'l 
dangerous  inha>jitant$.  ivj  niU'.h  vj  tli»l  the  iuiIiIhi/ 
magnate,  hang  impressed  by  Vfinr  'itt'ni\  t'ttiinVt,,  \iv\ 
a£kc:d  Mr.  Ltashe  to  put  down  \m  vi*-wt  '/ti  j^^  t,  ■»{•')  UnA 
passed  i'rrn  on  to  a  great  p-AiK'^]  hyhi. 

Ii  ■»■**  be  wbo  s4t  at  tr^  taV**:  Iv,'j'i)i>:  »•  a  t/»'/*/i' '.**■* 
prlaiec  r:  the  :a.*iT»  'J.ara','*.*^,  it  sf  f  *■•!'  k  '^tiZ/'-ti 
a£r-jsi     Tbt:  z:z.}rjsry  zzA^r^i^^.    *■'•■.•*  '.m:  "/■?>  vif"  '// 

a    cirtr—xr.      .  ii-j    r.»r»:    'wJ-     *-/-x:^.'f      ■/•.'  -">  '.i     '> 

Fr-r-itar— .*—        Z'^A     ':r..'rA'.     4     "  *••      ">&''        "-•       ■///■>* 

£  tnfie  est;    Va:  vrjt  p*-i'jt  »*■.  ---■H/'  #^''  v, ,  •./'  '•  *  '•■ 

'    -SIT;    V/^:    V"X.ie:— i'l-yf     ;'/•,'•     2*     '/■/.        ■'  ■   ' 
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course — you  soldiers  have  not  to  learn  the  lan^afc  1 
But  I  have  a  translation  here.     As  this  farragp  of  Dashe's 
must  go  to  Calcutta  in  due  course,  I  had  one  made  for 
the  Governor  General's  use." 

He  handed  a  paper  across  tlie  table,  and  then  turned 
to  the  next  paragraph  of  the  jeremiad. 

The  military  magnate  laid  down  his  cigar,  took  up  the 
document  and  glanced  at  it  apprehensively,  resumed  liis 
cigar,  and  settled  himself  in  his  chair.  It  was  a  very 
comfortable  one  and  matched  the  office-room,  which, 
being  in  the  poHtical  light's  private  house,  was  under  the 
supervision  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  notable  woman.  Her 
portrait  stood  in  the  place  of  honor  on  the  mantelpiece 
and  it  was  flanked  by  texts;  one  inculcating  the  virtue  of 
doing  as  you  would  be  done  by,  the  other  the  duty  of 
doing  good  without  ceasing.  Both  rather  dangerous 
maxims  when  you  have  to  deal  with  a  different  personal 
and  ethical  standard  of  happiness  and  righteous- 
ness. There  was  also  a  semicircle  of  children's  photo- 
graphs— of  the  kind  known  as  positives — on  the  table 
round  the  official  ink-pot.  When  the  sun  shone  on  their 
glasses,  as  it  did  now  through  a  western  window,  they 
dazzled  the  eyes.  Maybe  it  was  their  hypnotizing  in- 
fluence which  inclined  the  father  of  the  family  toward 
treating  every  problem  which  came  to  that  office-table 
as  it  the  first  desideratum  was  their  welfare,  their  appro- 
bation; not,  of  course,  as  his  children,  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative Englishmen  and  women  of  the  future.  Yet  he 
was  filled  with  earnest  desires  to  do  his  duty  by  those 
over  whom  he  had  been  set  to  rule,  and  as  he  read,  his 
sense  of  responsibility  was  simply  portentous,  and  his 
pen,  scratching  fluently  in  comments  over  the  half  mar- 
gin, was  full  of  wisdom.  This  sound  was  the  only  one 
in  the  room  save,  occasionally,  voices  raised  eagerly  in 
the  rehearsal  going  on  in  the  drawing  room  next  door. 
It  was  a  tragedy  in  aid  of  an  orphan  asylum  in  England 
which  the  notable  wife  was  getting  up;  and  once  her 
voice  could  be  heard  distinctly,  saying  to  her  daughter, 
"  Oh,  Elsie.  I'm  sure  you  could  die  better  than  that! " 

Meanwhile  the  military  magnate  was  reading: 

"  I,   servant   of   God.   the   all-powerful,    and    of   the 
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prophet  Mohammed — to  wlioin  \w,  :tll  pnih*'.  I,  Syy-'l 
Ahmed-Oolah,  the  dust  of  the  k-ct  of  tin-  (lixirnilinitii  ol 
Huxrut  Ameer-Oolali-Muomcrim-/IU-Mii'irlu:!'i,  tin-  /h'lv" 
He  shifted  uneasily,  looked  across  ihi:  Ui\i\i-,  ;iji|i<'arT<l 
discouraged  by  that  even  y;rati;liiiiK,  aii'l  wiit  '/it, 

■■  I,  Svved  Ahmed,  after  ]jrcf'rrriiii{  my  %:iUiiitii~.  nii'l  lie- 
blessing's  of  Holy  War,  to  all  b-^iitver'*  o(  ll.-'  m-I  oI 
Sbeeahs  or  the  sect  of  .Sunnces  aiik<;,  and  alvi  tn  ;dl  liio*'- 
having  rtspKCtiul  regard;,  to  ti.';  iajtii,  '','■•  hi>-  Hnt*  ), 
the  least  of  =en-ant-i  in  the  coi;-;*aii/  o(  iKov  /.a.tuij;  oh 
the  Prophet,  did  by  the  order  oi  'I'yi  t'-"-}/'-  »  ./.-ii'i  o) 
Horscr.  en  cor.cirior,  that  I  sho-jJ'!  \,T'^.\isiji.  iyA'.l/  Ut 
aH  :he  c-ir.-  'A  cctr-v-ir^  to  'ir;.-':  o-;t  Jr-f.'i'it.  Ji.  '>ii», 
th*re:ir*,f:  'J-ert  ?T*at  •"rtrn-'.-  t:  :■  %:,••<-. ;?.  <r,<  V/'yfJ 

Vea'  £^i  ::  ir.y  fail,  i  .;!  •'-.tv  r.o"  v:  f.';  o;  *..  *f^  '■,<« 
of  -.ii*  »-.-_   .  -.rl^,  i-.-:  ar^..r.  '.--»    '•,  »,  *■.-.   '/--/r^i   '^ 
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it  undignified  for  a  district-officer  to  give  any  heed  to 
them.  They  are  inevitable  with  an  ignorant  population, 
and  we,  having  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience," — he 
glanced  almost  unconsciously  at  tlie  mantelpiece, — 
■'  should  disregard  these  ridiculous  lies.  Of  course  every- 
one— everyone  in  the  swim,  that  is — admits  that  the 
native  army  is  most  unsettled.  And  as  Sir  Charles 
Napier  declared,  mutiny  is  the  most  serious  danger 
in  the  future;  in  fact,  if  the  first  symptoms  are  not 
grappled  with,  it  may  shake  the  very  foundations. 
But  we  are  grappling  with  it,  just  as  we  are  grappling. 
quietly,  with  the  general  distrust.  That  was  a  most 
mischievous  paragraph,  by  the  way,  in  the  Chris- 
Han  Observer,  jubilant  over  the  alarm  created  by  those 
first  widow  re-marriages  the  other  day.  So  was  that 
in  The  Friend  of  India,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
regular  prayer  was  offered  up  in  all  the  mosques  for 
the  Restoration  of  the  Royal  Family.  We  don't  want 
these  things  noticed.  We  want  to  create  a  feeling  of 
security  by  ignoring  them.  That  is  our  policy.  Then 
as  for  Dashe's  political  news,  it  is  all  stale!  That  story, 
for  instance,  of  the  Embassy  from  Persia,  and  of  the  old 
King  of  Delhi  having  turned  a  Sheeah " 

"That  has  something  to  do  with  saying  Amen,  hasn't 
it?"  interrupted  the  military  magnate,  with  the  air  of 
one  determined  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things  at  all  costs 
to  himself. 

The  political  light  smiled  in  superior  fashion.  "  Par- 
tially; but  politically — as  a  gauge,  I  mean,  to  probable 
antagonism — Sheeahs  and  Sunnees  are  as  wide  apart  as 
Protestants  and  Papists.  The  fact  that  the  Royal 
Family  of  Oude  are  Sheeahs.  and  the  Delhi  one  Sunnees. 
is  our  safeguard.  Of  course  the  old  King's  favorite  wife, 
Zoenut  Maihl,  is  an  Oude  woman,  but  I  don't  credit  the 
rumors.  I  had  it  carefully  inquired  into,  however,  by 
a  man  who  has  special  opportunities  for  that  sort  of  work. 
A  very  intelligent  fellow,  Greyman  by  name.  He  has  a 
black  wife  or — or  something  of  that  sort,  which  of 
course  helps  him  to  understand  the  natives  better  than 
most  of  us  who — er — who  don't — ^you  understand " 
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The  militarj'  magnate,  having  a  sense  of  humor, 
smiled  to  himself.  "  Perfectly,"  he  rephed,  "  and  I'm  in- 
clined to  think  that  perhaps  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  a  greater  laxity,"  In  his  turn  he  glanced  at  the  man- 
telpiece, and  paused  before  that  immaculate  presence. 
'■  The  proclamation,  however,"  he  went  on  hurriedly, 
"  appears  to  me  a  bit  dangerous.  Holy  War  is  awkward, 
and  a  religious  fanatic  is  a  tough  subject  even  to  the  regu- 
lars." He  had  seen  a  rush  of  Ghazees  once  and  the 
memory  lingered. 

"  Undoubtedly.  And  as  we  have  pointed  out  again 
and  again  to  your  Department,  here  and  at  home,  the 
British  garrisons  are  too  scattered.  These  large  acces- 
sions of  territory  have  put  them  out  of  touch  with  each 
other.  But  that  again  is  being  grappled  with.  In  fact, 
personally,  1  believe  we  are  getting  on  as  well  as  can  be 
expected."  He  glanced  here  at  the  semicircle  of  chil- 
dren as  if  the  phrase  were  suggestive.  "  We  are  doing 
our  best  for  India  and  the  Indians.  Now  here,  in  Oude, 
things  are  wonderfuHy  ship-shape  already.  Despite 
Jackson  and  Gubbins'  tiffs  over  trifles  they  are  both 
splendid  workers,  and  Lucknow  was  never  so  well  gov- 
erned as  it  is  to-day." 

"  But  about  the  proclamation,"  persisted  his  hearer. 
"  Couldn't  you  get  some  more  information  about  it? 
That  Greyman,  for  instance." 

"  I'm  afraid  not.  He  refused  some  other  work  I 
offered  him  not  long  ago.  Said  he  was  going  home  for 
good.  I  sometimes  wish  I  could.  It  is  a  thankless  task 
slaving  out  here  and  being  misunderstood,  even  at  home. 
Being  told  in  so  many  words  that  the  very  system  under 
which  we  were  recruited  has  tailed.  Poor  old  Hailey- 
bury!  I  only  hope  competition  will  do  as  well, but  I  doubt 
h;  these  new  fellows  can  never  have  the  old  f sprit  de 
corps;  won't  come  from  the  same  classl  One  of  the 
Rajah's  people  was  questioning  me  about  it  only  this 
morning — they  read  the  EngHsh  newspapers,  of  course. 
'So  we  are  not  to  have  sahibs  to  rule  over  us,'  he  said, 
looking  black  as  thunder.  '  Any  krani's  (Hi.  low-caste 
Englisn)  son  will  do,  if  he  has  learned  enough,'    I  tried 
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to  explain "      Here  a  red-coated  orderly   entering 

with  a  card,  he  broke  off  into  angry  inquiries  why  he  was 
being  disturbed  contrary  to  orders. 

"  The  sahib  bade  me  bring  it."  replied  the  man,  as  if 
that  were  sufficient  excuse,  and  his  master,  looking  at 
the  card,  tosseS  it  over  the  table  to  the  soldier,  who  ex- 
claimed: "  Talk  of  the  devill  He  may  as  well  come  in,  if 
you  don't  mind." 

So  James  Greyraan  was  ushered  in.  and  remained 
standing  between  the  civilian  and  the  soldier;  for  it  is 
not  given  to  all  to  have  the  fine  perceptions  of  the  native. 
The  orderly  had  unhesitatingly  classed  the  visitor  as  a 
"gentleman  to  be  obeyed";  but  the  Political  Depart- 
ment knew  him  only  as  a  reliable  source  of  information. 

"Well,  Greyman!  Have  you  brought  any  more 
news?  "  asked  the  civiHan,  in  a  tone  intended  to  impress 
the  Mihtary  Department  with  the  fact  that  here  was  one 
grapnel  out  of  the  many  which  were  being  employed 
in  bringing  truth  to  the  surface  and  securing  safety.  But 
the  soldier,  after  one  brief  look  at  the  newcomer,  sat  up 
and  squared  his  own  shoulders  a  bit. 

"  That  depends,  sir,"  rephed  James  Greyman  quietly. 
"  whether  it  pays  me  to  bring  it  or  not.  I  told  you  last 
month  that  I  could  not  undertake  any  more  work,  be- 
cause I  was  leaving  India.  My  plans  have  changed;  and 
to  be  frank,  I  am  rather  hard  up.  If  you  could  give  me 
regular  employment  I  should  be  glad  of  it."  He  spoke 
with  the  utmost  deliberation,  but  the  incisive  finahty  of 
every  word,  taking  his  hearers  unprepared,  gave  an  im- 
pression of  hurry  and  left  the  civihan  breathless.  James 
Greyman,  however,  having  said  what  he  had  come  to  say, 
said  no  more.  During  the  past  week  he  had  had  plenty 
of  time  to  make  up  his  mind,  or  rather  to  find  out  that  it 
was  made  up.  For  he  recognized  frankly  that  he  was 
acting  more  on  impulse  than  reason.  After  he  had  bur- 
ied poor  little  Zora  away  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
toms of  her  people,  and  paid  his  racing  bets  and  general 
liabilities, — to  do  which  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  sell 
most  things,  including  the  very  horse  he  had  matched 
against  Major  Eriton's, — he  had  suddenly  found  out. 
rather  to  his  own   surprise,  that   the   idea  of  starting 
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ag^ain  on  the  old  lines  was  utterly  distasteful  to  him.  In 
a  lesser  degree  this  second  loss  of  his  future  and  severing 
of  ties  in  the  past  had  had  the  same  effect  upon  him  as 
the  previous  one.  It  had  left  him  reckless,  disposed  to 
defy  all  he  had  lost,  and  prove  himself  superior  to  ill- 
luck.  Then  being,  by  right  of  his  Celtic  birth,  imagina- 
tive, in  a  way  superstitious,  he  had  again  and  again  found 
himself  thrown  back,  as  it  were,  upon  Kate  Erlton's 
appeal  for  that  chance,  to  bring  which  the  Spirit  might 
be,  even  now,  moving  on  the  waters.  It  was  that,  that 
only,  with  its  swift  touch  on  his  own  certainly  that  a 
storm  was  brewing,  which  had  made  him  yield  his  point; 
which  had  forced  him  into  yielding  by  an  unreasoning 
assent  to  her  suggestion  that  it  might  bring  a  chance  of 
atonement  with  it.  And  now,  in  calm  deliberation,  he 
confessed  that  he  might  find  his  chance  in  it  also;  a  better 
chance,  maybe,  than  he  would  have  had  in  England.  His 
only  one,  at  any  rate,  for  some  time  to  come.  Those 
gray-blue  northern  eyes  with  the  glint  of  steel  in  them 
had,  by  a  few  words,  changed  the  current  of  his  life.  The 
truth  was  unpalatable,  but  as  usual  he  did  not  attempt  to 
deny  it.  He  simply  cast  round  for  the  best  course  in 
which  to  flow  toward  that  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
which  he  hoped  to  take  at  its  flood.  Political  employ- 
ment— briefly,  spy's  work — seemed  as  good  as  any  for  the 
present. 

"  Regular  employment,"  echoed  the  civilian,  recover- 
ing from  his  sense  of  hurry.  "  You  mean,  I  presume, 
as  a  news- writer." 

"  As  a  spy,  sir,"  interrupted  James  Greyman, 

The  political  light  disregarded  the  suggestion.  "  Your 
acquirements,  of  course,  would  be  suitable  enough;  but 
I  fear  there  are  no  native  courts  without  one.  And  the 
situation  hardly  calls  for  excess  expenditure.  But  of 
course,  any  isolated  douceur " 

His  hearer  smiled.  "  Call  it  payment,  sir.  But  I  think 
you  must  find  job-work  in  secret  intelligence  rather  ex- 
pensive, it  produces  such  a  crop  of  mare's-nests;  at 
least  so  I  have  found." 

The  suspicion  of  equality  in  the  remark  made  the  offi- 
cial mount  his  high  horse,  deftly. 
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"  Really,  we  have  so  many  reliable  sources  o(  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Greyman,"  he  began,  laying  his  hand  as  if  casu- 
ally "n  the  papers  before  him.  The  action  was  followed 
by  James  Grcyman's  keen  eyes. 

"  You  have  the  proclamation  there,  1  see,"  he  said 
cheerfully.  "  I  thought  it  could  not  be  much  longer 
before  the  police  or  someone  else  became  aware  of  its 
existence.  The  Moulvie  himself  was  here  about  a  week 
ago." 

"The  Moulvie — what  Moulvie?"  asked  the  military 
magnate  eagerly.  The  civilian,  however,  frowned.  If 
confidential  work  were  to  be  carried  out  on  those  lines, 
something,  even  if  it  were  only  ignorance,  must  be  found 
out. 

"  The  Moulvie  of  Fyzabad "  began  James  Greyman, 

"  And  who ?" 

"  My  dear  sir,"  interrupted  the  other  pettishly.  "  We 
really  know  all  about  the  Moulvie  of  Fyzabad.  His 
name  has  been  on  the  register  of  suspects  for  months." 
He  rose,  crossed  to  a  bookshelf,  and  coming  back  pro- 
cessionally  with  two  big  volumes,  began  to  turn  over  the 
pages  of  one. 

"  M — Mo — Ah !  Ma,  no  doubt.  That  is  correct, 
though  transliteration  is  really  a  difficult  task — to  be  con- 
sistent yet  intelligible  in  a  foreign  language  is- No. 

It  must  be  under  F  in  the  first  volume.  F;  Fy.  Just  sot 
Here  we  are.  '  Fyzabad,  Moulvie  of— fanatic,  tali, 
medium  color,  mole  on  inside  of  left  shoulder.'  This  is 
the  man,  I  think?  " 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  the  mole,  sir,"  replied  James  Grey- 
man dryly,  "  but  he  is  a  magnificent  preacher,  a  consist- 
ent patriot,  a  born  organizer ;  and  he  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Delhi." 

"To  Delhi?"  echoed  the  civilian  pettishly.  "What 
can  a  man  of  the  stamp  you  say  he  is  want  with  Delhi? 
A  sham  court,  a  miserable  pantaloon  of  a  king,  the  prey 
of  a  designing  woman  who  flatters  his  dotage.  I  admit 
he  is  the  representative  of  tlie  Moghul  dynasty,  but  its 
record  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  bad  enough 
surely  to  slamp  out  sentiment  of  that  sort." 

"  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  not  a  verj-  admirable  per- 
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son,  nor  the  record  of  the  Stuarts  a  ver\'  glorious  oneu 

and  jrd  my  grandfather "    James  Grcynian  pulled 

himself  up  sharply,  and  seeing  an  old  prayer-book  lying 
on  the  table,  which,  with  the  alternatives  of  a  bottle  ot 
Ganges  water  and  a  copy  of  the  KoraK,  lay  ready  for  the 
discriminate  swearing  of  witnesses,  finished  his  Bcnlence 
by  opening  the  volume  at  a  certain  Office,  and  then  plac- 
ing the  open  book  on  the  top  ot  the  proclamation.  "  It 
will  be  no  news  to  you.  sir,  that  prayers  of  that  sort  are 
being  used  in  all  the  mosques.  Of  course  here,  in  Luck- 
now,  they  are  for  my  late  master's  return.  But  if  anything 
comparable  to  the  '15  or  the  '45  were  to  come,  Delhi  must 
be  the  center.  It  is  the  lens  which  would  focus  the 
largest  area,  the  most  rays;  for  it  appeals  to  greed  as 
well  as  good,  to  this  world  as  well  as  the  next," 

"  Do  you  think  it  a  center  of  disaffection  now,  Mr. 
Greyman?  "  asked  the  military  magnate  with  an  emphasis 
on  ihe  title. 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir.  Zeenut  MaihI.  the  Queen,  has 
court  intrigues,  but  they  are  of  little  consequence." 

"  I  disagree,"  protested  the  Political.  "  You  require 
the  experience  of  a  lifetime  to  estimate  the  enormous  in- 
fluence  " 

"What  do  you  consider  of  importance,  then?"  inter- 
rupted the  soldier  rather  cavalierly,  leaning  across  the 
table  eagerly  to  look  at  James  Greyman.  There  was  ao 
instant's  silence,  during  which  those  voices  rehearsing 
were  clearly  audible.  The  tragedy  had  apparently 
reached  a  climax. 

"  That:  and  this."  He  pointed  to  the  Proclamation, 
and  a  small  fragment  of  something  which  he  tCK>k  from 
his  waistcoat  pocket  and  laid  beside  the  paper.  The 
civilian  inspecied  it  curiously,  the  soldier,  leaving  his 
chair,  came  round  10  look  at  it  also.  The  sunny  room 
was  fnll  of  peace  and  solid  scrurity  as  those  three  En|f- 
lishmen.  with  no  lack  of  pluck  and  brains,  stood  round 
the  white  fragment. 

"  Look.i;  like  hone,"  remarked  the  soldier. 

"  It  is  bone,  and  it  was  found,  so  I  heard  in  the 
bazaar  tn-day.  at  the  bottom  of  a  Commissariat  iloup- 
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James  Greyman  was  interrupted  by  a  relieved  pshaw! 

from  the  Political. 

"  The  old  story,  eh.  Greyman!  I  wonder  what  next 
these  ignorant  fools " 

"  When  the  ignorant  fools  happen  to  be  drilled  sol- 
diers, and,  in  Bengal,  outnumber  our  English  troops  by 
twenty-four  to  one,"  retorted  James  Greyman  sharply, 
"  it  seems  a  work  of  supererogation  to  ask  what  they  will 

do  next.     If  I  were  in  their  place However,  if  1 

may  tell  you  how  that  came  into  my  hands  you  will  per- 
haps be  able  to  grasp  the  gravity  of  the  situation." 

"  Won't  you  take  a  chair?  "  asked  the  soldier  quickly. 

James  Greyman  glanced  at  the  Political.  "  No, 
thanks,  I  won't  be  long.  There  is  a  class  of  grain  car- 
riers called  Bunjarahs.  They  keep  herds  of  oxen,  and 
have  carried  supplies  for  the  Royal  troops  since  time  im- 
memorial. They  have  a  charter  engraved  on  a  copper 
breastplate.  I've  only  seen  a  copy,  for  the  original 
Jhungi  and  Bhungi  lived  ages  ago  in  Rajpootana. 
runs  so: 


"  While  Jhungi  Bhungi's  onen 
Carry  Ihe  army's  corn, 
House-thalch  to  feed  their  flocks  oi 
House-water  ready  drawn. 
Three  murder*  daily  shriven. 
These  rights  to  them  are  given, 
While  Jhuugi  Bhungi-s  onen 
Carry  the  army's  com." 
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"  Preposterous,"  murmured  the  civilian.  "  That's  at 
&□  end,  anyhow." 

"  Naturally;  for  they  no  longer  carry  the  com.  The 
method  is  too  slow,  too  Eastern  for  our  Commissariat. 
But  the  Oude  levies  used  to  employ  them.  So  did  I  at 
the  stables.  This  is  over  also,  and  when  I  last  saw  my 
tanda — that's  a  caravan  of  them,  sir — they  were  sub-con- 
tracting under  a  rich  Hindoo  firm  which  was  dealing  di- 
rect with  the  Department.     They  didn't  like  it." 

"  .Still  you  can't  deny  that  the  growth  of  a  strong,  con- 
tented commercial  class  with  a  real  stake  in  the 
country "  began  the  civilian  hurriedly. 

"  That   sounds   like   the   home-counties   or   a   vestry 
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board,"  interrupted  his  hearer  dryly.  "  The  worst  of  it, 
in  this  case,  beiiig  that  you  have  to  get  your  content  out 
of  the  peny  dealers  hke  these  Bunjarahs.  1  came  upoa 
one  yesterday  telling  a  circle  of  admirers,  in  the  strictest 
confidence  of  course,  lest  the  Sirkar  should  kill  him  for 
letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  that  he  had  found  that  bit 
of  bone  at  the  bottom  of  a  Commissariat  sack  he  bought 
to  mend  his  own.  The  moral  being,  of  course,  that  it 
was  safer  to  buy  from  him.  But  he  was  only  half 
through  when  1,  knowing  the  scoundrel,  (i-ll  on  him  and 
thrashed  him  for  lying.  The  audience  approved,  and 
assented  to  his  confession  that  it  was  a  lie;  bul  only  to 
please  me,  the  man  with  the  stick.  And  as  for  Jhungi, 
he  will  tell  the  tale  with  additional  embellishments  in  every 
village  to  which  the  caravan  goes;  unless  someone  is 
there  to  thrash  him  if  he  does." 

"  Scoundrel,"  muttered  the  soldier  angrily, 

"  Or  saint,"  added  James  Greyman.  "  He  will  be  that 
when  he  comes  to  believe  his  own  story  of  having 
burned  the  sack  rather  than  use  it.  That  won't  be  long. 
Then  he  will  be  much  more  dangerous.  However,  U 
there  is  no  place  vacant  for  me,  sir " 

"  If  you  would  not  mind  waiting  a  minute "  began 

the  military  magnate,  with  a  hasty  look  at  the  Political. 

James  Greyman  bowed,  and  retired  discrcelly  to  the 
window,  ft  looked  out  upon  just  such  another  garden 
as  Kate  Erlton's,  and  the  remembrance  provoked  the 
cynical  question  as  to  what  the  devil  he  was  doing  in  that 
galley.  Racing  was  a  far  safer  way  of  making  inuncy 
than  acting  as  a  spy;  to  no  purpose  possibly,  at  Icaitl  »o 
far  as  his  own  chance  was  concerned. 

Yet  five  minutes  after,  when  the  Political  was  writing 
him  out  a  safe  conduct  in  the  event  of  his  ever  getting 
into  difficulties  with  the  authorities,  lie  inicrru|)tcd  llwj 
scratching  of  tile  pen  to  say,  suddenly: 

"  if  you  would  make  it  out  in  my  own  name,  iir,  I 
•hould   prefer  it.     James   Sholto   Douglas,   late   o(   the 
Regiment." 

i!"  said  the  militar)'  magnate  thoughtfully  when 
'  employee  in  the  Secret  Intelligence  Department 
>  nx>in.     "So   tfiat   is   Jtm   Uuuglai,   It   it?     l 
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though  ir  was  wreathed  with  creepers,  and  set  with 
flowers  after  the  manner  of  flowerful  Lucknow,  there  was 
no  cult  of  pansies  or  sucli  Uke  English  treasures  here. 
It  was  gay  with  that  acclimatized  tangle  of  poppies  and 
larkspur,  marigold,  mignonette,  and  corn  cockles  which 
Indian  gardeners  love  to  sow  broadcast  in  their  cartwheel 
mud-beds ;" powder  of  flowers"  they  call  the  mixed 
seeds  they  save  for  it  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  big  dark  dining  room  also — where  Alice  Gis- 
sing,  looking  half  her  years  in  starch,  white  muslin,  and 
blue  ribbons,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table — there  was  no 
cult  of  England.  Everything  was  frankly,  stanchly  of 
the  nabob  and  pagoda-tree  style;  for  the  Gissings  pre- 
ferred India,  where  they  were  received  into  society,  to 
England,  where  they  would  have  been  out  of  it. 

It  had  been  one  those  heavy  luncheons,  beginning 
with  many  meats  and  much  bottled  beer,  ending  with 
much  madeira  and  many  cigars,  which  sent  the  insurance 
rate  for  India  up  to  war  risks  in  those  days.  ■ 

And  there  was  never  any  scarcity  of  the  best  beer  at 
the  Gissings',  seeing  that  he  had  the  contract  for  supply- 
ing it  to  the  British  troops.  His  wife,  however,  preferred 
solid-looking  porter  with  a  creamy  head  to  it,  and  a 
heavy  odor  which  lingered  about  her  pretty  smiling  lips. 
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It  was  a  most  incongruous  drink  for  one  of  her  appear- 
ance; but  it  never  seemed  to  affect  either  her  gay  little 
body  or  gay  little  brain ;  the  one  remained  youthful,  slen- 
der, the  other  brightly,  uncompromisingly  clear. 

She  had  been  married  twice.  Once  in  extreme  youth 
to  a  clerk  in  the  Opium  Department,  who  owed  the  good 
looks  which  had  attracted  her  to  a  trace  of  dark  blood. 
Then  she  had  chosen  wealth  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gissing. 
""  ;d   he   died,   she   would   probably   have   married   for 

isition;  since  she  had  a  catholic  taste  for  the  amenities 
But  he  had  not  died,  and  she  had  lived  with  him 
for  ten  years  in  good-natured  toleration  of  all  his  claims 
upon  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  affect  her  in 
the  least,  and  in  her  clear,  high  voice,  she  used  to  wonder 
openly  why  other  women  worried  over  matrimonial 
troubles  or  fussed  over  so  slight  an  encumbrance  as  a 
husband.  In  a  way  she  felt  equal  to  more  than  one, 
provided  they  did  not  squabble  over  her.  That  was  un- 
pleasant, and  she  not  only  liked  things  to  be  pleasant, 
but  had  the  knack  of  making  them  so;  both  to  the  man 
whose  name  she  bore,  and  whose  house  she  used  as  a 
convenient  spot  wherein  to  give  luncheon  parties,  and 
to  the  succession  of  admirers  who  came  to  them  and 
drank  her  husband's  beer. 

He  was  a  vulgar  creature,  but  an  excellent  business 
man,  with  a  knack  of  piling  up  the  rupees  which  made 
the  minor  native  contractors,  whose  trade  he  was  gradu- 
ally absorbing,  gnash  their  teeth  in  sheer  envy.  For 
the  Western  system  of  risking  all  to  gain  all  was  too 
much  opposed  to  the  Eastern  one  of  risking  nothing  to 
gain  little  for  the  hereditary  merchants  to  adopt  it  at  once. 
They  have  learned  the  trick  of  fence  and  entered  the 
lists  successfully  since  then;  but  in  1856  the  foe  was  new. 
So  thev  fawned  on  the  shrewd  despoiler  instead,  and 
curried  favor  by  bringing  his  wife  fruits  and  sweets,  with 
somethint  costher  hidden  in  the  oranges  or  sugar  drops. 
Alice  Gissing  accepted  everything  with  a  smile;  for  her 
hasband  was  not  a  Government  servant.  The  contracts, 
however,  being  for  Government  supplies,  the  givers  did 
not  discriminate  the  position  so  nicely.  They  used  to 
iplain  that  the  Sirkar  robbed  them  both  ways,  much 
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to  Mr.  Gissing's  amusement,  who,  as  a  method  of  self- 
glorification,  would  allude  to  it  at  the  luncheon  parties 
where  many  men  used  to  come.  Men  who,  between  the 
intervals  of  badinage  with  the  gay  little  hostess,  could 
talk  with  authority  on  most  affairs.  They  did  not  brin^ 
their  wives  with  tliem,  but  Alice  Gissing  did  not  seem  to 
mind;  she  did  not  get  on  with  women. 

"So  they  complain  I  rob  them,  do  they?"  he  said 
loudly,  complacently,  to  the  men  on  either  side  of  him. 
"  My  dear  Colonel !  an  Enghshman  is  bound  to  rob  a 
native  if  that  means  creaming  the  market,  for  they 
haven't  been  educated,  sir,  on  those  sound  commercial 
principles  which  have  made  England  the  first  nation  in 
the  world.  Take  this  flour  contract  they  are  howling 
about.  I'm  beer  by  rights,  of  course,  and,  by  George, 
I'm  proud  of  il.  Your  men.  Colonel,  can't  do  without 
beer;  England  can't  do  without  soldiers;  so  my  business 
is  sound.  But  why  shouldn't  I  have  my  finger  in  any 
other  pie  which-  holds  money?  These  hereditary  fools 
think  I  shouldn't,  and  they  were  trying  a  ring.  sir.     Ha! 

ha!  an  absurd  upside-down  d d  Oriental  ring  based  on 

utterly  rotten  principles.  You  can't  keep  up  the  price 
of  a  commodity  because  your  grandfather  got  that  price. 
They  ignored  the  facility  of  transport  given  by  roads, 
etc..  ignored  the  right  of  government  to  benefit — er — 
slightly — by  these  outlays.  Commerce  isn't  a  selfish 
thing,  sir,  by  gad.  If  you  don't  consider  your  market 
a  bit,  you  won't  find  one  at  all.  So  I  stepped  in,  and  made 
thousands;  for  the  Commissariat,  seeing  the  saving  here, 
of  course  asked  me  to  contract  for  other  places.  It 
serves  the  idiots  uncommon  well  right;  but  it  will  benefit 
them  in  the  end.  If  they're  to  face  Western  nations  they 
must  learn — er— the — the  morality  of  speculation."  He 
paused,  helped  himself  to  another  glass  of  madeira,  and 
added  in  an  unctuous  tone.  "  but  till  they  do,  India's  a 
good  place." 

"  Is  that  Gissing  preachinc  morality-?"  asked  his  wife. 
in  her  clear,  hi^h  voice.  The  men  at  her  end  of  the 
table  had  had  their  share  of  her;  those  others  might 
be  getting  bored  by  her  husband. 

"  Only  the  morality  of  business,"  put  in  a  coarse-locA- 
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ing  fellow  who,  having  been  betwixt  and  between  the 
conversations,  had  been  drinking  rallier  heavily, 
'■  There's  no  need  for  you  to  join  tlie  ladies  a£  yet,  Mrs. 
Gissing." 

Major  Erlion,  at  her  right  hand,  scowled,  and  the  boy 
on  her  left  flushed  up  to  the  eyes.  He  Was  her  latest  ad- 
mirer, and  was  still  in  the  stage  when  she  seemed  an 
angel  incarnate.  Only  the  day  before  he  had  wanted 
to  call  out  a  cynical  senior  who  had  answered  his 
vehement  wonder  as  to  how  a  woman  hke  she  was  could 
have  married  a  little  beast  hke  Gissing,  with  the  irrever- 
ent suggestion  that  it  might  be  because  the  name  rhymed 
with  kissing. 

In  the  present  instance  she  heeded  neitlier  the  scowl 
nor  the  flush,  and  her  voice  came  calmly.  "  I  don't  in- 
tend to,  doctor.  I  mean  to  send  you  into  the  drawing 
room  instead.  That  will  be  quite  as  effectual  to  the 
proprieties." 

Amid  the  laugh.  Major  Erlton  found  opportunity  for 
an  admiring  whisper.  She  had  got  the  brute  well  above 
the  belt  that  time.  But  the  boy's  flush  deepened;  he 
looked  at  his  goddess  with  pained,  perplexed  eyes. 

"  The  morality  of  speculation  or  gambling,"  retorted 
the  doctor,  speaking  slowly  and  staring  at  the  delighted 
Major  angrily,  "  is  the  art  of  winning  as  much  money 
as  you  can— conveniently.  That  reminds  me,  Erlton; 
you  must  have  raked  in  a  lot  over  that  match," 

A  sudden  dull  red  showed  on  the  face  whose  admira- 
tion Alice  was  answering  by  a  smile. 

"  I  won  a  lot.  also,"  she  interrupted  hastily.  "  thanks 
to  your  tip,  Erlton.     You  never  forget  your  friends." 

"  No  one  could  forget  you — there  is  no  merit— — -"  be- 
gan the  boy  hastily,  then  pausing  before  the  publicity  of 
his  own  words,  and  bewildered  by  the  smile  now  given  to 
him.  Herbert  Erlton  noted  the  fact  sullenly.  He 
knew  that  for  the  time  being  all  the  little  lady's  personal 
interest  was  his;  but  he  also  knew  that  was  not  nearly  so 
much  as  he  gave  her.  And  he  wanted  more,  not  under- 
standing that  if  she  had  had  more  to  give  she  would 
probably  have  been  less  generous  than  she  was;  being 
of  that  class  of  women  who  sin  because  the  sin  has  no 
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appreciable  effect  on  them.  It  leaves  tliem  strangely, 
inconceivably  unsoiled.  This  iniperviousness,  however, 
being,  as  a  rule,  considered  ilie  man's  privilege  only, 
Major  Erlton  failed  to  understand  the  position,  and  so, 
feeling  aggrieved,  turned  on  the  lad. 

■'  I'll  remember  you  the  next  time  if  you  like.  Main- 
waring."  he  said,  "  but  someone  has  to  lose  in  every 
game.  I'd  grasped  that  fact  before  1  was  your  age,  and 
made  up  my  mind  it  shouldn't  be  me." 

"Sound  commercial  morality!"  laughed  another 
guest,  "  Try  it,  Mainwaring,  at  the  next  Gymkhana. 
By  the  way,  I  hear  that  professional,  Gre>*man,  is  off,  so 
amateurs  will  have  a  chance  now;  he  was  a  devilish  fine 
rider." 

"  Rode  a  devilish  line  horse,  too,"  put  in  the  unap- 
peased  doctor.     "  You  bought  it,  Erlton,  in  spite- " 

"  Yes!  for  fifteen  hundred,"  interrupted  the  Major,  in 
unmistakable  de&ance.  "  A  long  price,  but  there  was 
hanky-panky  in  that  match.  Grej-man  tried  fussing  to 
cover  it.  You  never  can  trust  professionals.  How- 
ever, I  and  my  friends  won,  and  I  shall  win  again  with 
the  horse.  Take  you  evens  in  gold  mohurs  for  the 
next " 

There  was  always  a  sledge-hammer  method  in  the 
Major's  fence,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

The  room  was  heavy  with  the  odors  of  meats  and 
drinks.  Dark  as  it  was.  the  flood  of  sunshine  streaming 
into  the  veranda  outside,  where  _\"ellow  hornets  were 
buzzing  and  the  servants  washing  up  the  dishes,  sent  a 
glare  even  into  the  shadows.  \'eilher  the  furniture  nor 
appointments  of  the  room  owed  anything  to  the  East — 
for  Indian  art  was,  so  to  speak,  not  as  yet  invented  for 
English  folk — yet  there  was  a  strange  unlccnnedness 
about  their  would-be  familiarity  which  suddenly  struck 
the  latest  exile,  young  Mainwaring, 

"  India  is  a  beastly  hole,'"  he  said,  in  an  undertone — 
"  things  are  so  different — I  wish  I  were  out  of  it."  There 
was  a  note  of  appeal  in  his  young  voice;  his  eyes,  meet- 
ing Ahce  Gissing's,  filled  with  tears  to  his  intense  dismay. 
He  hoped  she  might  not  see  them;  but  she  did.  and 
leaned  over  to  lay  one  kindly  be-ringed  little  hand  on  the 
table  quite  close  to  his. 
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"  You've  got  liver,"  she  said  confidentially,  "  India 
is  quite  a  nice  place.  Come  to  the  assembly  to-night, 
and  I  will  give  you  two  extras — whole  ones.  And  don't 
drink  any  more  madeira,  there  is  a  good  boy.  Come  and 
have  coffee  with  me  in  the  drawing  room  instead;  that 
will  set  you  right." 

Less  has  set  many  a  boy  hopelessly  wrong.  To  do 
Alice  Gissing  justice,  however,  she  never  recognized  such 
facts;  her  own  head  being  quite  steady.  But  Major 
Erlton  understood  the  possible  results  perfectly,  and  com- 
mented on  them  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  long 
length  remained  lounging  in  an  easy-chair  after  the  other 
guests  had  gone,  and  Mr.  Gissing  had  retired  to  business. 
People,  from  the  Palais  Royale  playwrights,  downward 
— or  upward — always  pnke  fun  at  the  husbands  in  such 
situations;  but  no  one  jibes  at  the  man  who  succeeds  to 
the  cut-and-dried  necessity  for  devotion.  Yet  there  is 
surely  something  ridiculous  in  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
playing  a  conjugal  part  without  even  a  sense  of  duty  to 
give  him  dignity  in  it,  and  the  curse  of  the  commonplace 
comes  as  quickly  to  Abelard  and  Heloise  as  it  does  to 
Darby  and  Joan.  So  Major  Erlton,  lounging  and  com- 
menting, might  well  have  been  Mrs.  Gissing's  legal 
owner.  "  Going  to  make  a  fool  of  that  lad  now,  I  sup- 
pose, Allie.  Why  the  devil  should  you  when  you  don't 
care  for  boys?  " 

She  came  to  a  stand  in  front  of  him  like  a  child,  her 
hands  behind  her  back,  but  her  china-blue  eyes  had  a 
world  of  shrewdness  in  them.  "  Don't  I?  Do  you  think 
I  care  for  men  either?  I  don't.  You  just  amuse  me,  and 
I've  got  to  be  amused.  By  the  way,  did  you  remember 
to  order  the  cart  at  live  sharp?  I  want  to  go  round  the 
Fair  before  the  Club." 

If  they  had  been  married  ten  times  over,  their  spending 
the  afternoon  together  could  not  have  been  more  of  a 
foregone  conclusion:  there  seemed,  indeed,  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  And  they  were  prosaically  punctual,  too; 
at  "  five  sharp  "  they  climbed  into  the  high  dog-cart 
boldly,  in  face  of  a  whole  posse  of  servants  dressed  in 
the  nabob  and  pagoda-tree  style,  also  with  silver  crests  in 
their  pith  turbans  and  huge  monograms  on  their  breast- 
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!  dainty  figure  on  a.  cracker  than  a  weeping  Niobe. 
Neverllieless,  the  admirers  whom  slie  took  in  succession 
into  her  confidence  thought  it  sweet  and  womanly  of  her 
Dcver  to  have  forgotten  the  dead  baby,  though  they 
rather  admired  her  disHke  to  Hve  ones.  Some  of  them, 
when  their  part  in  the  weekly  drama  came  upon  them, 
as  it  always  did  in  the  first  flush  of  tlieir  fancy  for  tlie 
principal  actress  in  it,  began  by  being  quite  scntimentai 
over  it.  Herbert  Erlton  did.  He  went  so  far  once  as 
to  bring  an  additional  bouquet  of  pansies  from  his  wife's 
pet  bed;  but  the  little  lady  had  looked  at  it  with  plaintive 
distrust.  "  Pansies  withered  so  soon,"  she  said,  "  and  as 
the  bouquet  had  to  last  3  whole  week,  something  less 
fragile  was  better."  Indeed,  the  gardener's  bouquets, 
compact,  hard,  with  the  blossoms  all  jammed  into  little 
spots  of  color  among  the  protruding  sprigs  of  privet,  were 
more  suited  to  her  calm  permanency  of  regret,  than  the 
passionate  purple  posy  which  had  looked  so  pathetically 
out  of  place  in  the  big  man's  coarse  hands.  She  had 
taken  it  from  him,  however,  and  strewn  the  already 
drooping  flowers  about  the  marble.  They  looked  pretty, 
she  had  said,  though  the  others  were  best,  as  she  liked 
everything  to  be  tidy;  because  she  had  been  very,  very 
fond  of  the  poor  httle  dear.  Saumarez  liad  never  been 
kind,  and  it  had  been  so  pretty:  dark.  like  its  father,  who 
had  been  a  verj-  handsome  man.  She  had  cried  for  days, 
then,  though  she  didn't  like  children  now.  But  she 
would  always  remember  this  one,  always!  The  old  Mai 
and  she  often  talked  of  it;  especially  when  she  was 
dressing  for  a  ball,  because  the  gardener  brought 
bouquets  for  them  also. 

Major  Erlton,  therefore,  gave  no  more  pansies,  and  his 
sentiment  died  down  into  a  sort  of  irritable  wonder  what 
the  little  woman  would  be  at.  The  unreality  of  it  all 
struck  him  afresh  on  this  particular  Monday,  as  he 
watched  her  daintily  removing  the  few  fallen  petals;  so 
he  left  her  to  finish  her  task  while  he  walked  about.  The 
cemetery  was  a  perfect  garden  of  a  place,  with  rectangu- 
lar paths  bordered  by  shrubs  which  rose  from  a  tangle 
of  annual  flowers  like  that  around  the  Gissings'  house. 
This  blossoming  screen  hid  the  graves  for  the  most  part; 
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but  in  the  older  portions  great  domed  erections — gener- 
ally safeguarding  an  infant's  body — rose  above  it  more 
like  summer-houses  ihan  tombs.  Herbert  Erlton  pre- 
ferred this  part  of  the  cemetery.  Il  was  less  suggestive 
than  the  newer  portion,  and  he  was  one  of  those  whole- 
some, hearty  animals  to  whom  the  very  idea  ol  death  is 
horrible.  So  hither,  after  a  time,  she  came,  stepping 
daintily  over  the  graves,  and  pausing  an  instant  on  the 
way  to  add  a  sprig  of  mignonette  to  the  rosebud  she  had 
brought  from  a  bush  beside  tlie  cross;  it  was  a  fine, 
healthy  bush  which  yielded  a  constant  supply  of  buds 
suitable  for  buttonholes.  She  looked  charming,  but  he 
met  her  with  a  perplexed  frown, 

"I've  been  wondering,  Allie,"  he  said,  "  what  you 
would  have  been  like  if  that  baby  had  lived.  Would  you 
have  cared  for  it?" 

Her  eyes  grew  startled.  "  But  I  do  care  for  it!  Why 
should  I  come  if  1  didn't?  It  isn't  amusing,  I'm  sure;  so 
I  think  it  very  unkind  of  you  to  suggest- — — " 

"  I  never  suggested  anything,"  he  protested.     "  I  know 

you  did — that  you  do  care.     But  if  it  had  lived "  he 

paused  as  if  something  escaped  his  mental  grasp. 
"  Why,  I  expect  you  would  have  been  different  some- 
how; and  I  was  wondering " 

"Ohl  don't  wonder,  please,  it's  a  bad  habit."  she  re- 
plied, suddenly  appeased.  "  You  will  be  wondering 
next  if  I  care  for  you.     As  it  you  didn't  know  that  I  do." 

She  was  pinning  the  buttonhole  into  his  coat  methodi- 
cally, and  he  could  not  refuse  an  answering  smile;  but  the 
puzzled  look  remained.  "  I  suppose  you  do,  or  you 
wouldn't "  he  began  slowly.  Then  a  sudden  emo- 
tion showed  in  face  and  voice.  "  You  slip  from  me 
somehow,  Allie — slip  like  an  eel.  I  never  get  a  real 
hold Weill  I  wonder  if  women  understand  them- 
selves? They  ought  to,  for  nobody  else  can,  that's  one 
comfort."  Whether  he  meant  he  was  no  denser  than 
previous  recipients  of  rosebuds,  or  that  mankind 
benefited  by  failing  to  grasp  feminine  standards,  was  not 
clear.  And  Mrs.  Gissing  was  more  interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  mare  was  growing  restive.  So  they  climbed  into 
the  high  dog-cart  again,  and  took  her  a  quieting  spin 
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Almightyl — they're  over  that  child!  Drive  on  like  the 
devil,  man.  and  let  me  see  what  I  can  do." 

TJiere  is  never  much  to  do  when  all  has  been  done  in 
an  instant.  There  had  heen  a  sudden  causeless  leaving 
of  the  mother's  side,  a  toddling  child  among  the  shadows, 
a  quick  oath,  a  mad  rear  as  the  mare,  checked  by  hands 
like  a  vise  for  strength,  snapped  the  shafts  as  if  they  had 
been  straws.  No  delay,  no  recklessness;  but  one  of  these 
iron-shod  hoofs  as  it  flung  out  had  caught  the  child  full 
on  the  temple,  and  there  was  no  need  to  ask  what  that 
curved  blue  mark  meant,  which  had  gone  crashing  into 
the  skull. 

Alice  Gissing  had  leaped  from  the  dog-cart  and  stood 
looking  at  the  pitiful  sight  with  wide  eyes. 

"We  couldn't  do  anything,"  she  said  in  an  odd  hard 
voice,  as  the  others  joined  her.  "  There  was  nothing  we 
could  do.  Tell  the  woman,  Herbert,  that  we  couldn't 
help  it." 

But  the  Major,  making  the  still  plunging  mare  a  mo- 
mentary excuse  for  not  facing  the  ghastly  truth,  had, 
after  one  short,  sharp  exclamation — almost  of  fear, 
turned  to  help  the  groom.  So  there  was  no  sound 
for  a  minute  save  the  plunging  of  hoofs  on  the  hard 
ground,  the  groom's  cheerful  voice  lavishing  endear- 
ments on  his  restless  charge,  and  a  low  animal-like 
whimper  from  the  mother,  who.  after  one  wild  shriek, 
had  sunk  down  in  the  dust  beside  the  dead  child,  look- 
ing at  the  purple  bruise  dully,  and  clasping  her  living 
baby  tighter  to  her  breast.  For  it,  thank  the  gods! 
was  the  boy.  That  one  with  the  mark  on  its  forehead 
only  tlie  girl. 

Then  the  doctor,  who  had  been  busy  with  deft  but 
helpless  hands,  rose  from  his  knees,  saying  a  word  or  two 
in  Hindustani  which  provoked  a  whining  reply  from  the 
woman. 

"  She  admits  it  was  no  one's  fault,"  he  said.  "  So 
Eriton,  if  you  will  take  our  dog-cart " 

But  the  Major  had  faced  the  position  by  this  time.     "  I 

cnn't  go.     She  is  a  camp  follower,  I  expect,  and  I  shall 

V  tti  find  out — for  compensation  and  all  tliat.     If  yom 
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would  take  Mrs.  Gissing "     His  voice,  steady  I 

then,  broke  perceptibly  over  the  name;  its  owner  looked 
up  sharply,  and  going  over  to  him  laid  her  hand  on  his 

"  It  wasn't  your  fault,"  she  said,  still  in  that  odd  hard 
voice.  "  You  had  the  mare  in  hand;  she  didn't  stir  an 
inch.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  happen,  but" — ^she 
threw  her  head  back  a  little,  her  wide  eyes  narrowed 
AS  a  frown  puckered  her  smooth  forehead — "  it  isn't  as  if 
we  could  have  prevented  it.     The  thing  had  to  be." 

She  might  have  been  the  incarnation  of  Fate  itself  as 
she  glanced  down  at  the  dead  child  in  the  dust,  at  the 
living  one  reaching  from  its  mother's  arms  to  touch  its 
sister  curiously,  at  the  slow  tears  of  the  mother  herself 
as  she  acquiesced  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things;  for  a 
girl  more  or  less  was  not  much  in  the  mud  hovel,  where 
she  and  her  man  lived  hardly,  and  the  Huzoors  would 
doubtless  give  rupees  in  exchange,  for  they  were  just. 
She  wept  louder,  however,  when  with  conventional  wail- 
ing the  women  from  the  clustering  huts  joined  her,  while 
the  men,  frankly  curious,  listened  to  the  groom's  spirited 
description  of  the  incident. 

"  You  had  better  go.  Allie ;  you  do  no  good  here."  said 
the  Major  almost  roughly.  He  was  anxious  to  get 
through  with  it  all ;  he  was  absorbed  in  it. 

So  the  man  who  had  said  he  was  going  to  tell  his  wife 
to  cut  Mrs.  Gissing  had  to  help  her  into  the  dog-cart. 

"  It  was  horrible,  wasn't  it? "  she  said  suddenly  when, 
in  silence,  they  had  left  the  little  tragedy  far  behind  them. 
"  We  were  going  an  awful  pace,  but  you  saw  he  had  the 
tnare  in  hand.  He  is  awfully  strong,  you  know."  She 
paused,  and  a  reflectively  complacent  smile  stole  to  her 
(ace,  "  I  suppose  you  will  think  it  horrid,"  she  went  on; 
"but  it  doesn't  feel  to  me  like  killing  a  human  being, 
you  know.  I'm  sorry,  of  course,  but  I  should  have  been 
much  sorrier  if  it  had  been  a  white  baby.  Wouldn't 
you  ? " 

She  set  aside  his  evasion  remorselessly.  "  I  know  all 
thati  People  say,  of  course,  that  it  is  wicked  not  to  feel 
the  same  toward  people  whether  they're  black  or  white. 
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But  we  don't.  And  they  don't  either.  They  fee!  just 
the  same  about  us  because  we  are  white.  Don't  you 
think  they  do? " 

"  The  antagonism  of  race "  he  began  sententiously, 

but  she  cut  him  short  again.  This  time  with  an  irrele- 
vant remark, 

"  I  wonder  what  your  wife  would  say  if  she  saw  me 
driving  in  your  dog-cart?  " 

He  stared  at  her  helplessly.  The  one  problem  was  as 
unanswerable  as  the  other. 

"  You  liad  better  drive  round  the  back  way  to  the 
Fair,"  she  said  considerately.  "  Somebody  there  will 
take  me  off  your  hands.  Otherwise  you  will  have  to 
drive  me  to  the  Club;  for  I'm  not  going  home.  It  would 
be  dreadful  after  that  horrid  business.  Besides,  the  Fair 
will  cheer  me  up.  One  doesn't  understand  it,  you  know, 
and  the  people  crowd  along  like  figures  on  a  magic  lan- 
tern slide.  I  mean  that  you  never  know  what's  coming 
next,  and  that  is  always  so  jolly,  isn't  it? " 

It  might  be,  but  the  man  with  the  wife  felt  reheved 
when,  five  minutes  afterward,  she  transferred  herself  to 
young  Mainwaring's  buggy.  The  boy,  however,  felt  as 
if  an  angel  had  fluttered  down  from  the  skies  to  the  worn, 
broken-springed  cushion  beside  fiim;  an  angel  to  be 
guarded  from  humanity — even  her  own. 

■'  How  the  beggars  stare."  he  said  after  they  had 
^valked  the  horse  for  a  space  through  the  surging  crowds. 
"  Let  us  get  away  from  tlie  grinning  apes."  He  would 
have  liked  to  take  her  to  paradise  and  put  flaming  swords 
at  the  gate. 

"  They  don't  grin."  she  rephed  curtly,  "  they  stare  like 
Bank-hohday  people  stare  at  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Zoo. 
But  let  us  get  away  from  the  watered  road,  the  police- 
men, and  all  that.  That's  no  fun.  See.  go  down  that 
turning  into  the  middle  of  it;  you  can  get  out  that  way  to 
the  river  road  aCtenvard  if  you  like." 

The  bribe  was  sufficient;  it  was  not  far  across  to  peace 
and  quiet,  so  the  luni  was  made.  Nor  was  the  staring 
worse  in  the  irregular  lane  of  booths  and  stalls  down 
which  they  drove.  The  unchecked  crowd  was  strangely 
silent  despite  the  numberless  children  carried  shoulder 
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larriiltnr  nry,  lier  hi([h  clear  voice  echoed  over  the  heads 
in  (font  of  her:  "  liuU  llul!  Ari  bkaiyan!  Hut!" 

They  lurnetl  to  «cc  her  eay  (ace  full  ot  smiles,  joyous, 
confiilciit,  MympBthelic,  and  the  next  minute  the  cry  was 
ei'hoed  with  approving  grins  (roin  a  dozen  responsive  j 
throat!.  I 

"Stand  back,  broihernl    Stand  back!"  I 

There  were  iiiiick  huHtlin|j:s  to  right  and  left,  quick  ] 
tifuU  and  RmilcH,  even  broad  laughs  full  of  good  feltow- 
ahin;  so  that  ihe  found  herself  at  the  innermost  circle 
with  clear  view  of  the  central  space,  of  the  cause  of  the 
laughter.  It  made  her  give  a  faint  gasp  and  stand  trans- 
fixed. Two  white-masked  figures,  clasped  waist  to  waist, 
were  wall;^ing  about  lipsily.  One  had  a  curled  flaxen 
wig,  a  muslin  dress  distended  by  an  all  too  visible  crino- 
line. K'^''"K  f"ll  play  to  a  pair  of  prancing  brown  legs. 
The  other  wore  an  old  staff  uniform,  cocked  hat  and 
feather  complete.  The  tlaxcn  curls  rested  on  the  tar- 
niahed  epaulet,  the  unembracing  arms  flourished  brandy 
botllet. 

It  waa  a  vile  travesty;  and  the  Englishwoman 
ttime<(  instinctively  to  the  Englishman  as  if  doubtful 
what  to  do,  bow  to  take  it.  But  the  passion  of  his  boy- 
ifth  face  seemed  to  make  things  clear — to  give  her  tlie 
cl*w.  and  iihe  grip)jed  his  band  hard. 

"  l^n't  I*  a  f(.x)ll "  she  whispered  fiercely.  "  Laugh. 
lt'»  the  only  thing  to  do,"  Her  own  voice  rang  out 
ahriU  aXwYt  the  uacertmin  stir  in  the  crowd,  taken  aback 
in  its  merriment. 

But  ».>ntftKing  ebe  rose  above  it  also.  A  single 
word: 

"  Bxavo! " 

She  tiim«<l  like  lightoing  to  the  sound,  her  cheeks  lor 
tlw  ftr»t  t\Ri«  aSame,  but  she  cookl  see  no  ooe  in  the  cir- 
ete  oi  datk  laces  whoni  she  coold  credit  with  the  exclama- 
^oa     Yet  she  feK  van  she  had  beard  it. 

"  Bravo! "    Had  it  been  said  in  jest  or  earnest,  tn 

IKMJkwy  or YottB9  MaiinmiBg  intemtpted  the 

MeMna  hv  vi^xes&ag  tet  as  the  tnaskos  had  nm  away 
iMftft  W>e«tu  wbn*  he  cottld  not  fioOopw  aiid  give  them  the 
fciban  tt»«y  dwwtwd  hataane  d  her  presence,  it  nisht 
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Ihebugg; 
I21J  in  \o\ 

declared 
drink  aS' 
tlte  nadT 
tbemseh 
did,  red 
maindeT 
was  har 
drove  t 
say  exc 
the  Afg 
the  re( 
WeUl 

"Hi 
lad.  J 
at  the 

She 

abuseu  —  

little  da&  lianils  resting  in  nci  i 
tightly.     "  i  rather  wish  1  knew, 
him  say  it  again.     Kravo!     Bravo!" 

And  then,  as  if  at  her  own  tniiuicry,  she  returned  to 
ber  childish  unreasoning  laugh. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE   GIFT   OF  MANY   FACES. 

Mks.  Gissing  bad  guessed  right.  The  man  in  the 
Af^ian  cap  was  Jim  Douglas,  who  found  the  disguise  o! 
a  frontierEinan  the  easiest  to  assume,  when,  as  now,  be 
wanted  to  mix  in  a  crowd.  And  he  would  have  said 
"  Bravo  "  a  dozen  times  over  if  he  had  thought  the  httie 
lady  would  like  to  hear  it;  for  her  quick  denial  of  the 
possibihty  of  insult  had  roused  his  keenest  admiration. 
Here  had  spoken  a  dignity  he  had  not  expected  to  find 
in  one  whom  be  only  knew  as  a  woman  Major  Erlton 
delighted  to  honor.     A  dignity  lacking  in  the  big  brave 
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boy  bt^Rlde  her;  Uckinf^,  ala»I  iii  many  a  big  brave 
Eligllnlinmn  ol  greater  ininortaiice.  So  he  had  risked 
iletectiuti  bv  that  sudden  "  nravot  "  Not  that  he  dreaded 
It  tnuvh.  fo  Uvuin  with,  he  was  used  to  it.  even  when  he 
po«ed  as  ait  oiit-landtr.  (or  there  was  a  trick  in  his  gait, 
mit  Ut  be  Urientaliicd.  which  made  policemen  salute 
gniXTly  AS  he  (xi^Mrd  diit^ised  to  the  tenl.  Then  there 
was  i);ti<traiicc  of  some  one  or  another  of  the  million 
ft1tibl)uletb«  whu-h  divide  iiifn  from  each  other  in  India; 
sititthuleibs  too  numctMu;)  for  one  hfetime's  learning, 
which  n^uirT  to  be  bum  in  llic  blood,  bred  in  tlie  bone. 
In  Ihifi  CAi>«,  alst\  ht  h»\\  cxxr)'  inimtion  of  asserting  his 
ntc*  by  licking  one  &t  kast  of  tlic  offenders  when  the 
AwK  \\tti  over.  For  he  hu>pene<l  to  know  one  of  them; 
iMx-it^t  indcol  hcV-cd  him  &  fnr  dajrs  before  over  a  certain 
t>(iK«  v>T  bone.  S«N.  as  llie  crowtl.  Mccepting  dw  finale  ot 
xHW  ait\»»cmefli  pUddly.  <irikvd  away  to  see  another,  be 
««tk«d  oxvf  to  the  KM  in  whocli  dw  ^acoaioned 
<«no«tMrists  I>*<I  tomWI  rcAice.  tl  w«s  a  taacred  old 
militarv-  l>Ht-tenl.  boai^  iinst  Gkc^  at  soaae  ancboa 
vi-Ah  tV  taiHTod  «U  Mdr  amiom.  As  he  Htoni  tbe  1^ 
tm  'POVnM  ot  tSOMM^  fen  IMM 

hM  h^  «tji$  mMMML  t>it«  i 

sfwmca  WHMirt  antt  '  ,  „ 

Thtv  <«>.<aY  bMh  ^tartc  aaftwl  SKve  lor  a  i 

yhsi.'^r^e^  'CVTjftnms.    Tliey  mtc  wi»hm.  to  be  i 
heint!  tiKMm.  pwbab^  mAir  ibe  Baa-  of  fHuyjUiu. 

«(nw)ngirtie«<fMMje!ree»«MnL  StBvfOeidetfst^Ql 
^  Man  be  tnKW  jfba  Doofibs  IbI  ao  dedbi.  Bid  js  A» 

«M  ««s  4^)»o  ^  Mwc*.  te  ^miMvdk  «raBDA  Ub  ^  Ar 
>>(Sr>i  -shonldciR  «i£  ffn*  na  a  wnd  Wvman  lack. 
ii,->)i.-h  «-.^1d  Wv^  'heea  MImkA  ibv  'OAns  2  Ac  ma|»- 
«rR^(Inm^H|ltiefl4MaiUs!haU8te«B«iS.  BBrJfain^ 

«fJ'  ■'  >i-  manner  ni  iiis  prDf»siini 

■te  t  ■ .  -H»iblr  attemftis  at  capture. 

1  ■  -       •  ,       ■-  iar:,  a',  an*,   nnc.  dii!  noi 

Tfek  fllt'^'^  '■  ^itrvm;  rhfioph  Ihc  nan  sttutd  sahumt- 
■fatt  a^n  witliiii  nntiV  lpiUT>h. 

Yon  »«>inMl:^I'"  said  Tini  Xionghts  wUfc  8»  ntttt^ 
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•everity  as  he  could  command  before  the  mixture  of 
deference  and  defiance,  innocence  and  iniquity,  in  the 
sharp,  cunning  face  before  him.  "  Wasn't  tlie  hcking  I 
gave  you  before  enough?  " 

Jhungi  superadded  perplexity  to  his  other  show  of 
emotions.  "The  Huzoor  mistakes,"  he  said,  with  sud- 
den cheerful  understanding.  "  It  was  the  miscreant 
Bbungi,  my  brother,  whom  the  Huzoor  licked.  The 
misbegotten  idler  who  tells  lies  in  the  bazaar  about  bones 
and  sacks.  So  his  skin  smarts,  but  my  body  is  wliole. 
Is  it  not  so.  Father  Tiddu?  " 

The  appeal  to  his  companion  was  made  with  curious 
eagerness,  and  Jim  Douglas,  who  had  heard  this  ulc  of 
the  ill-doing  double  before,  looked  at  the  witness  to  it 
with  interest.  That  this  man  was  or  was  not  Jhungi's 
co-offender  he  could  not  say  with  certainty,  for  there  was 
a  remarkable  lack  of  individuality  about  both  face  and 
figure  when  in  repose.  But  the  nickname  of  Tiddu,  or 
cricket,  was  immediately  explained  by  the  jerky  angu- 
larity of  his  actions,.  Save  for  the  faint  frostiness  of 
sprouting  gray  hairs  on  a  shaven  cheek  and  skull  lie 
might  have  been  any  age. 

"  Of  a  truth  it  was  Bhungi."  he  said  in  a  well-modu- 
lated but  creaky  voice.  "  Time  was  when  liars,  such  as 
he,  fell  dead.  Now  they  don't  even  catch  fevers,  and  if 
they  do,  the  Huzoors  give  them  a  bitter  powder  and  start 
them  lying  again.  So,  since  one  dead  fish  stinks  a  whole 
tank,  virtuous  Jhungi.  being  like  as  two  peas  in  a  pod, 
suffers  an  ill-name.  But  Bhungi  will  know  what  it 
means  to  tell  lies  when  he  stands  before  his  Creator. 
Nevertheless  in  this  world  the  master  being  enraged " 

"  Not  so,  Father  Tiddu,"  interrupted  Jhungi  glibly, 
"  the  Huzoor  is  but  enraged  with  Bhungi.  And  rightly. 
Did  not  we  hide  our  very  faces  with  shame  while  he  mim- 
icked the  noble  people?  Did  we  not  try  to  hold  him 
when  he  fled  from  punishment — as  the  Huzoor  no  doubt 
heard " 

Jim  Douglas  without  a  word  slipjied  hie  hand  down 
the  man's  back.  The  wales  of  a  sound  hiding  were 
palpable:  so  was  his  wince  as  he  dodged  aside  to 
salaam  j^ain. 
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"  The  Huzoor  is  a  male  judge,"  he  said  admiringly,  j 
"  No  black  man  could  deceive  him.  This  slave  has  cer- 
tainly been  whipped.  He  fell  among  liars  who  robbed 
him  of  his  reputation.  Will  tha  Huzoor  do  likewise? 
On  the  honor  of  a  Bunjarah  'tis  Bhungi  whom  the 
Huzoor  beats.  He  gives  Jhungi  bitter  powders  when 
he  gets  the  fever.  And  even  Bhungi  but  tries  to  earn  a 
stomachful  as  he  can  when  the  Huzoors  take  his  trade 
from  him." 

"  The  world  grows  hollow,  to  match  a  man's  swallow," 
quoted  Tiddu  affably. 

The  familiar  by-word  of  poverty,  the  quiet  mingling  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  daring  and  humility  in  Jhungi's  plea, 
roused  both  Jim  Douglas'  sense  of  humor,  and  the 
sympathy — which  with  him  was  always  present — for  the 
hardness  and  squalidness  of  so  many  of  the  lives  around 
him. 

"  But  you  can  surely  earn  the  stomachful  honestly," 
he  said,  anger  passing  into  irritation.  "  What  made  you 
take  to  this  trade? "  He  kicked  at  a  pile  of  properties, 
and  in  so  doing  disclosed  the  skeleton  of  a  crinoline. 
Jhungi  with  a  shocked  expression  stooped  down  and 
covered  it  up  decorously. 

"But  it  is  my  trade,"  he  replied;  "the  Huzoor  must 
surely  have  heard  of  the  Many-Faced  tribe  of  Bunjarahs? 
I  am  of  them,' 

"  L*ie  not,  Jhungi!  "  interrupted  Tiddu  calmly,  "  he  is 

but  my  apprentice.  Huzoor.  but  I "  he  paused,  caught 

up  acIoth,gaveit  one  dexterous  twirl  round  him.  squatted 
down,  and  there  he  was.  to  the  life,  a  veiled  woman 
watching  the  stranger  with  furtive,  modest  eye.  "  But 
I,"  came  a  round  feminine  voice  full  of  feminine  inflec- 
tions, "  am  of  the  thousand-faced  people  who  wander  to 
a  thousand  places.  A  new  place,  a  new  face.  It  makes 
a  large  world.  Huzoor,  a  strange  world."  There  was  a 
melancholy  cadence  in  his  voice,  which  added  interest  to 
the  sheer  amaie  which  Jim  Douglas  was  feeling.  He  had 
heard  the  legend  of  the  Many-Faced  Tribe,  had  even  seen 
clever  actors  claiming  to  belong  to  it.  and  knew  how  the 
Straoglers  deceived  their  victims,  but  anything  like  this 
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he  had  never  credited,  much  less  seen.  He  himself, 
though  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  could  scarcely  combat 
the  conviction,  which  seemed  to  come  to  him  from  that 
one  furtive  eye,  that  a  woman  sat  within  those  folds. 

"  But  how?  "  he  begun  in  perplexity.  "  I  thought  the 
Baharupas  \L\i.  many-faced]   never  went  in  caravans." 

Tiddu  resumed  the  cracked  voice  and  let  the  smile 
become  visible,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the  illusion  disap- 
peared. "The  Huzoor  is  right.  We  are  wanderers. 
But  in  my  youth  a  woman  tied  me  to  one  place,  one  face; 
women  have  the  trick,  Huzoor,  even  if  they  are  wander- 
ers themselves.  This  one  was,  but  I  loved  her;  so  after 
we  had  burned  her  and  her  fellow-wanderer  together 
hand-in-hand,  according  to  the  custom,  so  that  they 
might  wander  elsewhere  but  not  in  the  tribe,  I  lingered 
on-  He  was  the  father  of  Jhungi,  and  the  boy  being  left 
destitute  I  taught  him  to  play;  for  it  needs  two  in  the 
play  as  in  life.  The  man  and  the  woman,  or  folks  care 
not  for  it.     So  1  taught  Jhungi " 

"And  brother  Bhungi?  "  suggested  his  hearer  dryly. 

A  faint  chuckle  came  from  the  veil.  "  And  Bhungi. 
He  plays  well,  and  hath  beguiled  an  old  rascal  with  thin 
legs  and  a  fat  face  like  mine  into  playing  with  him.  Some, 
even  the  Huzoor  himself,  might  be  beguiled  into  mistak- 
ing Siddu  for  Tiddu.  But  it  is  a  tom-cat  to  a  tiger.  So 
bein^  warned,  the  Huzoor  will  give  no  unearned  blows. 
Yet  if  he  did,  are  not  two  kicks  bearable  from  the  milch- 
cow?"  As  he  spoke  he  angled  out  a  hand  impudently 
for  an  alms  with  the  beggars'  cry  of  "  Alakh,"  to  point 
bis  meaning. 

It  was  echoed  by  Jhungi,  who,  envious  of  Tiddu's 
holding  the  boards,  as  it  were,  had  in  sheer  devilry  and 
desire  not  to  be  outdone,  taken  up  the  disguise  of  a 
mendicant.  It  was  a  most  creditable  performance,  but 
Tiddu  dismissed  it  with  a  waive  of  the  hand. 

"  Bullah! "  he  said  contemptuously,  "  'tis  the  refuge  of 
fools.  There  is  not  one  true  beggar  in  fifty,  so  the  torty- 
and-nine  false  ones  go  free  of  detention  as  the  potter's 
■lonkey.  Even  the  Huzoor  could  do  better — had  I  the 
teaching  of  him." 

He  leaned  forward,  dropping  his  voice  slightly,  atid 
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Jim  Douglas  narrowed  his  eyes  as  meo  do  when  some 
unbidden  idea  claims  admittance  to  the  brain. 

"You?"  he  echoed;  "what  could  you  teach  me?" 

Tiddu  rose,  let  fall  the  veil  to  decent  dignified  drapery, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  full  on  the  questioner.  They  were 
luminous  eyes,  differing  from  Jhungi's  beady  ones  as 
the  fire-opal  differs  from  the  diamond. 

"What  could  1  teach?"  he  re-echoed,  and  his  tone, 
monotonously  distinct  to  Jim  Douglas,  was  inaudible 
to  others,  judging  by  Jhungi's  impassive  face.  "  Many 
things.  For  one,  that  the  Baharupas  are  not  mimics 
only.  They  have  the  Great  Art.  What  is  it?  God 
knows.  But  what  they  will  folk  to  see,  that  is  seen. 
That  and  no  more." 

Jim  Douglas  laughed  derisively.  Animal  magnetism 
and  mesmerism  were  one  thing:  this  was  another. 

"  The  Huzoor  thinks  I  lie;  but  he  must  have  heard  of 
the  doctor  sahib  in  Calcutta  who  made  suffering  forget 
to  suffer." 

"  You  mean  Dr.  Easdale.  Did  you  know  him?  Was 
he  a  pupil  of  yours?  "  came  the  cynical  question. 

Tiddu's  face  became  expressionless.  "  Perhaps;  but 
this  slave  forgets  names.  Yet  the  Huzoors  have  the  gift 
sometimes.  The  Baharupas  have  it  not  always;  though 
the  father's  hoard  goes  oftenest  to  the  son.  Now,  if,  by 
chance,  the  Huzoor  had  the  gift  and  could  use  it,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  policemen  to  salute  as  he  passes: 
no  need  for  the  drug-smokers  to  cease  babbling  when 
he  enters.  So  the  Hiizoor  could  find  out  what  he  wants 
to  find  out;  what  be  is  paid  to  find  out," 

His  eyes  met  Jim  Douglas'  surprise  boldly, 

"  How  do  you  know  I  want  to  find  out  anything?  " 
said  the  latter,  after  a  pause. 

Tiddu  laughed.  "  The  Huzoor  must  find  a  turban 
heavy,  and  there  is  no  room  for  English  toes  in  a  native 
shoe;  folk  seek  not  such  discomfort  for  naught." 

Jim  Douglas  paused  again:  the  fellow  was  a  charlatan, 
but  he  was  consummately  clever;  and  if  there  was  any- 
thing certain  in  this  world  it  was  the  wisdom  of  forget- 
ting Western  prejudices  occasionally  in  dealing  with  the 
East. 
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■"  Send  that  man  away,"  he  said  curtly,  "  I  want  to 
"talk  to  you  alone." 

But  the  request  seemed  lost  on  Tiddu.  He  folded  up 
the  veil  impudently,  and  resumed  the  thread  of  the  for- 
mer topic.  "  Yet  Jhungi  plays  the  beggar  well,  for 
which  Fate  be  praised,  since  he  must  ask  alms  else- 
where it  the  Huzoor  refuses  them.  For  the  purse  is 
empty  " — here  he  took  a  leathern  bag  from  his  waist- 
band and  turned  it  inside  out — "  by  reason  of  the 
Huzoor's  dislike  to  good  mimics.  So  thou  must  to  the 
temples,  Jhungi,  and  if  thou  meetest  Bhungi  give  him 
the  sahib's  generous  gift;  for  blows  should  not  be  taken 
on  loan." 

Jhungi,  who  all  this  time  had  been  telling  his  beads 
like  the  best  of  beggars,  looked  up  with  some  perplexity; 
whether  real  or  assumed  Jim  Douglas  felt  it  was  impos- 
^•ible,  to  say,  in  that  hotbed  of  deception. 

"Bhungi?"  echoed  the  former,  rising  to  his  feet. 
"Ay I  that  will  I.  if  I  meet  him.  But  God  knows  as  to 
'that.     God  knows  of  Bhungi " 

"  The  purse  is  empty,"  repeated  Tiddu  in  a  warning 
voice,  and  Jhungi,  with  a  laugh,  pulled  himself  and  his 
disguise  together,  as  it  were,  and  passed  out  of  the  tent; 
his  beggar's  cry,  " Alakh!  Alakht"  growing  fainter  and 
fainter  while  Tiddu  and  Jim  Douglas  looked  at  each 
other. 

"  Jhungi-Bhungi — Bhungi-Jhungi,"  jeered  the  Ba- 
harupa,  suddenly,  jingling  the  names  together.  "  Which 
be  which,  as  he  said,  God  knows,  not  man.  That  is  the 
best  of  hes.     They  last  a  body's  lifetime,  so  the  Huzoor 

*liiav  as  well  learn  old  Tiddu's " 
;    "Or  Siddus?" 
■  "Or    Siddu's."    assented    the    mountebank    calmly. 
**  But  the  Huzoor  cannot  learn  to  use  his  gift  from  that 
old  rascal.     He  must  come  to  the  many-faced  one,  who 
is  ready  to  teach  it." 
"  Why?  " 

Tiddu  abandoned  mystery  at  once. 
"  For  fifty  rupees,  Huzoor;  not  a  pice  less.     Now,  in 
my  hand." 
Was  it  worth  it?    Jim  Douglas  decided  instantly  that 
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it  might  be.  Not  for  the  giiVa  sake:  of  that  he  waa 
incredulous.  Bui  Tiddu  was  a  consumrnate  actor  and 
couM  teach  many  tricks  wonh  knowing.  Then  in  this 
roving  commission  to  report  on  anything  he  saw  and 
heard  to  the  military  magnate,  it  would  suit  him  for  the 
time  to  have  the  service  of  an  arrant  scoandr«l.  Be- 
sides, the  pay  promised  him  being  but  small.  tl:e  wisdom 
o(  having  a  second  string  to  the  bow  of  ambition  had 
already  decided  him  on  combining  inquiry  with  judi- 
cious horse-dealing;  since  he  could  thus  wander  tlirough 
villages  buying,  through  towns  selling,  without  arousing 
suspicion;  and  this  life  in  a  caravan  would  start  him  on 
these  lines  effectively.  Finally,  this  offer  of  Tiddu's  was 
unsought,  unexpected,  and,  ever  since  Kate  Erilon's 
appeal.  Jim  Douglas  had  felt  a  strange  attraction  toward 
pure  chance.  So  he  took  out  a  note  from  bis  pocket- 
book  and  laid  it  in  the  Bahanipa's  hand. 

"You  asked  fifty,"  he  said,  "  I  give  a  hundred;  but 
with  the  branch  n(  the  necm-tree  between  us  two." 

Tiddu  gave  him  an  admiring  look.  "  With  the  sacred 
'  L%m  ItF  Jagia '  between  us,  and  Mighty  Murri-am  her- 
self to  sec  it  grow,"  he  echoed.  "  Is  the  Huzoor  satis- 
fied?" 

The  Kngtishman  knew  enough  of  Bunjarah  oaths  to 
be  sure  that  he  had,  at  least,  the  cream  of  them;  besides, 
a  Iniiidred  rupees  went  far  in  the  purchase  of  good  faith. 
So  that  mailer  was  settled,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  a  distinct 
relief;  for  during  the  last  day  or  two  he  had  been  cast- 
ing abmil  for  a  fair  start  rather  aimlessly.  In  truth,  he 
had  underrated  the  gap  little  Zora's  death  would  make 
In  his  life,  and  had  been  in  a  way  bewildered  to  find  him- 
self haunting  the  empty  nest  on  the  terraced  root  in  for- 
lorn, sentimental  fashion.  The  sooner,  therefore,  that 
he  left  Lncknow  the  better.  So,  as  the  Bunjarah  had 
told  him  the  caravan  was  starting  the  vcrv  next  morn- 
ing, he  hastily  completed  his  few  prei>arations,  and 
having  sent  Tara  word  of  his  intention,  went,  after  the 
moon  h.id  nsen,  to  lock  the  doors  on  the  past  idyl  and 
take  the  key  of  the  ganlen-honse  back  to  its  owner;  for 
he  himself  hftd  always  lodged,  in  European  fashion,  near 
thf  Palace. 
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The  garden,  as  he  entered  it,  lay  iieai'i-fiil  an  fvri ;  mi 
ntterly  unchanged  from  wliat  lie  retiKiulx'tnl  it  on  many 
bakny  moonlit  ni(-ht!i,  tiiat  lie  coiilil  mil  hrlii  IohKuih 
up  once  more,  as  if  cxpeclnnt  of  tliul  liiurl  llnllii,  iliul 
soft  welcome,  " Khusk-amxid-nnd  Ilnsrul."  Slrunni!  ^^i 
far  as  he  was  concerned  the  idyl  iiiiKhl  lie  hi-^imiiit^; 
but  for  her?  All  unconsciuutilv,  B>  hr  )iHii>i-d,  IiIr 
thought  found  answer  in  one  Bixjkcn  wurd  ihr  i't'miuii 
equivalent  for  "  it  is  finished,"  which  liai  >ut  h  u  hnuliiy 
in  its  short  syUables: 

"  KllUTM." 

" Khntm."  The  echo  came  from  '] ani'it  vi/ue,  hiil  It 
bad  a  ring  in  it  which  maik  )itm  turn,  aiitiri|/aiiii)/.  k'tiix- 
surprise.  She  was  bUndin^  not  far  off,  Mow  tijc  jdiittli, 
as  he  was,  having  stepped  out  from  thi-  hhad<;w  'A  tht- 
trees  at  his  approach,  and  she  wai>  t>watli<^'l  U'tin  lund  u, 
foot  in  the  while  vtii  of  orth'^lox  widowh'^-yl,  whiih 
encircled  her  face  hke  a  cere-cloth,  J'-v<;pi  in  Hh-  uffni 
Ught  he  could  see  the  excitement  in  her  fa".*-,  (Jn-  yJHUi 
in  the  large,  wild  eyet, 

"Tara!*'  he  exciaimed  rfarpiy.  hit  f-KiiiTiftnJ-  wiWM 
ing  him  of  danger.  "  v.hat  d-^rf.  \si'i>.  i(t<;ai.' 

**Thaa  the  end  hat  come:  ti-t  Ti-'i  a'  ia»'!"  •J^  '.r;*>) 
theamalJv:  e^er^-  fold  of  h^^  '>ap'-r_.-  '•'•if>y.-/\<  s.l.<  »*>i-A 
stiff  a§a  c'jr^ee.  seeming  to 'w:  iin^jji"  *■•*!  fi'i'-t   >i'iti->y 

He  ciamgec  iiii  tone  n:  ■jtt'ji  ^^f^n.i.y  'j.-.'  'i-i- 
danger  •Tpiy^  i/t  ierioui,  "  V>j'..  i->'je.:  •■■m'  ,-•/.'  -/-i  ^ 
ice  i{  z:  as  erci.     ic;   »*<''  '^'J"*^'.  ■'   '■"'    :''■■   "■*' 

soEe -lE^i  ar'-      Aj*'.  •.^^'  -O'j' pft,    ..'/■;-'    v  '/j .-:.  .■^' 

b^r;  T^i:  irr;  t'^.  '.:  v-  'r'  t-i.       '.f-  .--     --^      -  ,•'     -/ 
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now  she  paused  in  a  soft  of  wistful  anger  ai  the  mtUffer- 
mcc  on  his  face.  The  words  meant  so  inucli  to  her, 
and,  as  she  ceased  from  them,  their  controlling  pouer 
seemed  to  pass  also,  and  she  dung  out  her  arms  w-ildly. 
Ihcn  brought  them  down  in  stinging  blows  upon  her 
breasts, 

"  1  am  sullee.  Yes!  I  am  suttee!  Reject  me  not  again, 
ye  -Shining  Ones!  reject  me  not  again." 

The  cry  was  full  of  exalted  resolve  and  despair.  It 
made  Jim  Douglas  step  up  to  her,  and  seizing  both 
hands,  hold  them  fast. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Tara! "  he  said  sternly.  "  Tell  me. 
sensibly,  what  all  this  means.  Tell  me  what  you  are 
going  to  do." 

His  touch  seemed  to  scorch  her.  for  she  tore  herself 
away  from  it  vehemently;  yet  it  seemed  also  to  quiet 
her,  and  she  watched  him  with  somber  eyes  for  a  minute 
crc  replying:  "  1  am  going  to  Holy  Gunga.  Where  else 
fthould  a  jn//ti'  go?  The  Water  will  not  reject  me  as  the 
Fire  did,  since,  before  God!  I  am  suttee.  As  the  master 
knows," — her  voice  held  a  passionate  appeal, — "  I  have 
been  suttee  all  these  long  years.  Yet  now  I  have  given 
up  all — all  I  " 

With  tL  swift  gesture,  full  of  womanly  grace,  but  with 
a  sort  of  protest  against  such  grace  in  its  utter  abaiidon- 
metil  and  self-forgetfulness,  she  flung  out  her  arms  once 
more.  This  time  to  raise  the  shrouding  veil  from  her 
head  and  shoulders.  Against  this  background  of  white 
gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  her  new-shaven  skull  showed 
death-like,  ghastly.  Jim  Douglas  recoiled  a  step,  not 
from  the  sight  itself,  but  because  he  knew  its  true  mean- 
ing; knew  that  it  meant  self-immolation  if  she  were  left 
to  follow  her  present  hem.  She  would  simply  go  down 
to  the  Ganges  and  drown  herself.  An  inconceivable 
slate  i)f  nfFairs,  beyond  all  rational  understanding;  but 
to  he  reckoned  with,  nevertheless,  as  real,  inevitable. 

"  WIi.il  a  pityl "  lie  said,  after  a  moment's  pause  had 
told  him  thai  it  would  be  well  to  try  and  take  the  starch 
out  of  her  resolution  by  fair  means  or  foul,  leaving  its 
cBUse  for  future  inquiry.  "  You  had  such  nice  hair.  I 
used  to  admire  it  very  much." 
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Her  hands  fell  slowly,  a  va^e  terror  and  remorse 
came  to  her  eyes;  and  he  pursued  the  advantage  re- 
morselessly. "  Why  did  you  cut  it  off? "  He  knew,  of 
course,  but  his  affected  ignorance  took  the  color,  the 
intensity  from  the  situation,  by  making  her  feel  her  fOM^ 
dc  theatre  had  failed. 

■  The  Huzoor  must  know,"  she  faltered,  anger  and 
disappointment  and  vague  doubt  in  her  tone,  while  her 
right  hand  drew  itself  over  the  shaven  skull  as  if  to  make 

sure  there  was  no  mistake.     "  I  am  suttee "     The 

familiar  word  seemed  to  bring  certainty  with  it,  and  she 
went  on  more  confidentially.  "  So  I  cut  it  all  off  and  it 
lies  there,  ready,  as  I  am,  for  purification," 

She  pointed  to  the  upper  step  leading  to  tlie  plinth, 
where,  as  on  an  altar,  lay  all  her  worldly  treasures, 
arranged  carefully  with  a  view  to  effect.  The  crimson 
scarf  she  had  always  worn  was  folded— with  due  regard 
to  the  display  of  its  embroidered  edge — as  a  cloth,  and 
at  either  end  of  it  lay  a  pile  of  trumpery  personal  adorn- 
ments, each  topped  and  redeemed  from  triviality  by  a 
gold  wristlet  and  anklet.  In  the  center,  set  round  by 
foUen  orange-blossoms,  rose  a  great  heap  of  black  hair, 
snakelike  in  glistening  coils.  The  simple  pomposity  of 
the  arrangement  was  provocative  of  smiles,  the  wistful 
eagerness  of  the  face  watching  its  effect  on  the  master 
was  provocative  of  tears.  Jim  Douglas,  feeling  inclined 
for  both,  chose  the  former  deliberately :  he  even  managed 
a  derisive  laugh  as  he  stepped  up  to  the  altar  and  laid 
sacrilegious  hands  on  the  hair.  Tara  gave  a  cry  of  dis- 
may, but  he  was  too  quick  tor  her.  and  dangled  a  long 
lock  before  her  very  eyes,  in  jesting,  but  stern  decision. 

"  That  settles  it,  Tara.  You  can  go  to  Gunga  now  if 
you  like,  and  bathe  and  be  as  holy  as  you  like.  But 
there  will  be  no  Fire  or  Water.     Do  you  understand?" 

She  looked  at  the  hand  holding  the  hair  with  the 
oddest  expression,  though  she  said  obstinately,  "  I  shall 
drown  if  I  choose." 

"Why  should  you  choose?"  he  asked,  "You  know 
as  well  as  I  that  it  is  too  late  for  any  good  to  you  or 
others.  The  Fire  and  Water  should  have  come  twelve 
years  ago.     The  priests  won't  say  so  of  course.     They 
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want  fools  to  help  them  in  this  fuss  about  the  new  law. 
Ah!  I  thought  so!  They  have  been  at  you,  have  they? 
Weil,  be  a  tool  if  you  like,  and  bring  them  pennies  at 
Benares  as  a  show.  You  cannot  do  anything  else.  You 
can't  even  sacrifice  your  hair  really,  so  long  as  I  have 
this  bit."  He  began  to  roll  the  lock  round  his  finger, 
neatly. 

"What  is  the  Huzoor  going  to  do  with  it?"  she 
asked,  and  the  oddness  had  invaded  her  voice. 

"  Keep  it,"  he  retorted.  "  And  by  ail  these  thirty 
thousand  and  odd  gods  of  yours,  I'll  say  it  was  a  love- 
token  if  I  choose.  And  I  will  if  you  are  a  fool."  He 
drew  out  a  small  gold  locket  attached  to  the  Brah- 
minical  thread  he  always  wore,  and  began  methodically 
to  fit  the  curl  into  it,  wondering  if  this  cantrip  of  his — 
for  it  was  nothing  more — would  impress  Tara.  Pos- 
sibly. He  had  found  such  suggestions  of  ritual  had 
an  immense  effect,  especially  with  the  womenkind  who 
were  tor  ever  inventing  new  shackles  for  themselves;  but 
her  next  remark  startled  him  considerably. 

"  Is  the  bibi's  hair  in  there  too? "  she  asked.  There 
was  a  real  anxiety  in  her  tone,  and  he  looked  at  her 
sharply,  wondering  what  she  would  be  at. 

"  No,"  he  answered.  In  truth  it  was  empty;  and  had 
been  empty  ever  since  he  had  taken  a  fair  curl  from  it 
many  years  before;  a  curl  which  had  ruined  his  life. 
The  memory  making  him  impatient  of  all  feminine 
subtleties,  he  added  roughly,  "  It  will  stay  there  for  the 
present;  but  if  you  try  snitcc  nonsense  I  swear  111  tie  it, 
up  in  a  cowskin  bag,  and  give  it  to  a  sweeper  to  make 
broth  of." 

The  grotesque  threat,  which  suggested  itself  to  his 
sardonic  humor  as  one  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and 
which  in  sober  earnest  was  terrible  to  one  of  her  race, 
involviner  as  it  did  eternal  damnation,  seemed  to  pass 
herby.  There  was  even,  he  fancied,  a  certain  relief  in 
the  face  watching  him  complete  his  task;  almost  a  smile 
quivering  about  her  lips.  But  when  he  closed  the  locket 
with  a  snap,  and  was  about  to  slip  it  back  to  its  place, 
the  full  meaning  of  the  threat,  of  the  loss — or  of  some- 
thing beyond  these — seemed  to  overtake  her;  an  un- 
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mistakable  terror,  horror,  and  despair  swept  through 
her.  She  flung  herself  at  his  feet,  clasping  them  with 
both  hands. 

"  Give  it  me  back,  master,"  she  pleaded  wildly. 
"Hinder  me  not  again!  Before  God  I  am  suttee!  I 
am  sullee! " 

But  this  same  Eastern  clutch  of  appeal  is  disconcert- 
ing to  the  average  Englishman.  It  fetters  the  under- 
standing in  another  sense,  and  smothers  sympathy  in  a 
desire  to  be  left  alone.  Even  Jim  Douglas  stepped 
back  from  it  with  something  like  a  bad  word.  She  re- 
mained crouching  for  a  moment  with  empty  hands, 
then  rose  in  scornful  dignity. 

"  There  was  no  need  to  thrust  this  slave  away,"  she 
said  proudly.  "  Tara,  the  Rajputni,  will  go  without 
that.  She  will  go  to  Holy  Gunga  and  be  purged  of  in- 
most sin.  Then  she  will  return  and  claim  her  right  of 
suttee  at  the  master's  hand.  Till  then  he  may  keep  what 
he  stole." 

"  He  means  to  keep  it,"  retorted  the  master  savagely, 
for  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  patience.  "  Though 
what  this  fuss  about  suttee  means  I  don't  know.  You 
used  to  be  sensible  enough.     What  has  come  to  you?" 

Tara  looked  at  him  helplessly,  then,  wrapping  her 
widow's  veil  round  her.  prepared  to  go  in  silence.  She 
could  not  answer  that  question  even  to  herself.  She 
would  not  even  admit  the  truth  of  the  old  tradition,  that 
the  only  method  for  a  woman  to  preserve  constancy  to 
the  dead  was  to  seek  death  itself.  That  would  be  to 
admit  too  much.  Yet  that  was  the  truth,  to  which  her 
despair  at  parting  pointed  even  to  herself.  Truth?  No! 
it  was  a  liel  She  would  disprove  it  even  in  life  if  she  ^ 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  death.  So.  without  a 
word,  she  gathered  up  the  crimson  drapery  and  what 
lay  on  it.  Then,  with  these  pathetic  sacrifices  of  all  the 
womanhood  she  knew  tight  clasped  in  her  widow's  veil, 
she  paused  for  a  last  salaam. 

The  incomprehensible  tragedy  of  her  face  irritated 
him  into  greater  insistence. 

"But  what  is  It  all  about?"  he  reiterated.  "Who 
has  been  putting  these  ideas  into  your  head?     Who  has 
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been  telling  you  to  do  this?  Is  it  Soma,  or  some  devil 
of  a  priest? "' 

As  he  waited  for  an  answer  the  floods  of  moonlight 
threw  their  shadows  together  to  join  the  perfumed  dark- 
ness of  the  orange  trees.  The  city,  half  asleep  already, 
sent  no  sound  to  invade  the  silence. 

■'No!  master.    It  was  God." 

Then  the  shadow  left  him  and  disappeared  with  her 
among  the  trees.  He  did  not  try  to  call  her  back.  That 
answer  left  him  helpless. 

But  as,  after  climbing  the  stairs,  he  passed  slowly  from 
one  to  another  of  the  old  familiar  places  in  the  pleasant 
pavilions,  the  mystery  of  such  womanhood  as  Tara 
Devi's  and  little  Zora's  oppressed  him.  Their  eternal 
cult  of  purely  physical  passion,  their  eternal  struggle  for 
perfect  purity  and  constancy,  not  of  the  soul,  but  the 
body;  their  worship  alike  of  sex  and  He  who  made  it 
seemed  incomprehensible.  And  as  he  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock  for  the  last  time,  he  felt  glad  to  think  that  it 
was  not  likely  the  problem  would  come  into  his  life 
again;  even  though  he  carried  a  long  lock  of  black  hair 
with  him.  It  was  an  odd  keepsake,  but  if  he  was  any 
judge  of  faces  his  cantrip  had  served  his  purpose;  Tars 
would  not  commit  suicide  while  he  held  that  hostage. 

So.  having  scant  leisure  left,  he  hurried  through  the 
alleys  to  return  the  key.  They  were  almost  deserted; 
the  children  at  this  hour  being  asleep,  the  men  away 
lounging  in  the  bazaars.  But  every  now  and  again  a 
formless  white  figure  clung  to  a  corner  shadow  to  let  him 
pass.  A  white  shadow  itself,  recalling  the  mystery  he 
had  been  glad  to  leave  unsolved;  for  he  knew  them  to 
be  women  taking  this  only  opportunity  for  a  neighborly 
visit.  Old  or  young,  pretty  or  ugly?  What  did  it 
matter?  They  were  women,  born  temptresses  of  vir- 
tuous men;  and  they  were  proud  of  the  tact,  even  the 
poor  old  things  long  past  their  youth.  There  was  a 
chink  in  a  door  he  was  about  to  pass.  A  chink  an  inch 
wide  with  a  white  shadow  behind  it.  A  woman  was 
looking  out.  What  sort  of  a  woman,  he  wondered 
idly?  Suddenly  the  chink  widened,  a  hand  crept 
through  it,  beckoning.     He  could  see  it  clearly  in  the 
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inligiiL    An  old  wrinUed  band,  deltcaleh'  old.  dcli- 

catelr  wrinkled,  i^concei^■abl>•  thin,  but  witti  the  jiink 
henna  stain  of  the  temptress  still  on  palms  and  lingers.  A 
hand  with  the  whole  history  of  seclusion  written  on  it. 
He  crossed  over  to  it.  and  heard  a  hurried  breathless 
whisper. 

"  If  the  Hnzoor  would  lisien  for  the  sake  of  any 
woman  he  loves." 

It  was  an  old  voice,  but  it  sent  a  thrill  to  his  heart.  "  I 
am  listening,  mother,"  he  replied,  "  for  the  sake  of  the 
dead." 

"  God  send  her  grave  peace,  my  son!  "  came  the  voice 
less  hurriedly.  "  It  is  not  much  tor  listening.  I  am 
pensioner,  Huzoor.  The  King  gave  me  three  rupees, 
but  now  he  is  gone  and  the  money  comes  not.  If  the 
Huzoor  would  tell  those  who  send  it  that  Ashrnf-un- 
Nissa-Zainub-i- Mahal — the  Huzoor  may  know  my 
name,  being  as  my  father  and  mother — wants  it.  Thai 
is  all,  Huzoor." 

It  was  not  much,  but  Jim  Douglas  could  supplement 
the  rest.  Here  was  evidently  a  woman  who  had  lived 
on  bounty,  and  who  was  starving  for  Ihc  lack  of  it. 
There  were  hundreds  in  her  position,  he  knew,  even 
among  those  whose  pensions  had  been  guaranteed;  for 
they  had  not  been  paid  as  yet.  The  papers  were  not 
ready,  the  tape  not  tied,  the  sealing-wax  not  sealed. 

"  It  will  not  be  for  long,  Huzoor.  and  it  is  only  three 
rupees,  I  was  watching  for  a  neighbor  to  liorrow  corn, 
if  I  could,  and  seeing  the  Huzoor " 

"  It  is  all  right,  mother,"  he  interrupted  reassuringly. 
"  I  was  coming  to  pay  it.  Hold  the  hand  straight  and 
I  will  count  it  in.  Three  rupees  for  three  months;  that 
is  nine." 

The  chink  of  the  silver  had  a  background  of  blesi- 
ings,  and  Jim  Douglas  walked  on,  thinking  what  a 
quaint  commentarj-  this  little  inci'lcnt  was  on  hi* 
puzzle.  ■'  Ashraf-un-Nissa-/^aintib-i-MqliaI."  "  Honor- 
of-women  and  Omament-of- Palaces."  If  ihc  Kint^'i  pay- 
master had  thought  twice  about  such  thing*,  the  jioor 
old  lady  might  not  have  been  starving.  He  was  the  real 
cn^L    And  three  months'  delay  was  not  long  for  unc 
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tiont,  rercrenc«B,  for  all  the  paraphernalia  and  complex 
machinery  of  our  Government.  But  a  case  like  this? 
He  luuke<I  up  into  the  Btar-sprinkled  riband  of  sky  be- 
tween the  narrowinR  houactops,  and  wondered  from  how 
many  unseen  hearth*  and  unheard  voices  the  cry,  "  How 
lori|{.  O  Lordl  How  longl  "  was  rising.  But  even  to 
hti  hstcning  car  there  was  no  sign,  no  sound,  And  as 
he  went  on  through  the  bazaars,  the,  crowds  were  pass- 
ing and  repassing  contentedly  upon  the  trivia!  errands 
of  life,  and  the  twinkling  cressets  in  the  shops  showed 
faces  eager  only  after  a  trivial  loss  or  gain. 

And  the  world  of  Lncknow  was  apparently  awaken- 
ing contentedly  to  a  new  day,  when,  before  dawn,  he 
pBH>ed  out  of  it  disguised  by  Tiddu  as  a  deaf-and- 
dumb  driver  to  the  bullock  which  carried  the  tat- 
tered bell-lent  and  the  tattered  staff  uniform.  It  was 
■till  dark,  but  there  was  a  sense  of  coming  light  in  the 
»ky,  and  the  hum  of  the  housewives'  querns,  early  at 
work  over  the  coming  day's  bread,  filled  the  air  like 
•wtrming  bees.  The  s])cctVal  white  shadows  of  widow- 
drudges  were  already  at  work  on   the  creaking  well- 

Gir,  and  the  swish  of  their  reed  brooms  could  be  heard 
hind  Krecning  walls. 

Bui  on  the  broad  white  road  beyond  the  bazaars  the 
Ircsh  perfume  of  the  dew-sleeped  gardens  drifted  with 
the  (ami  breeic  which  heralds  the  dawn.  And  down 
the  road,  heanl  first,  then  dimly  seen  against  its  white- 
ness, came  a  band  of  chanting  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
River. 
"  IWrri  Gungiit  Hurri  Gunga!  Hnrri  Gunga! " 
Jim  Douglas,  swerving  his  bullock  to  give  them 
room,  wondered  if  Tara  were  among  them.  What  if 
she  were?  That  lock  of  hair  went  with  him.  So.  with 
a  sniile.  he  swci^-ed  the  bullock  back  again.  Tliere  was 
a  hint  of  a  gleaming  rivcr-c«n,-c  through  the  lessening 
tree*  now.  and  ihal  big  blac-k  mass  to  his  left  must  be 
the  lUiley-gTiard  gate.  He  could  see  a  faint  white 
filreiik  likf  a  sentry  beside  it;  so  it  must  be  close  on 
cunftre.  Ev*n  as  the  thought  came,  a  sadden  rollit^ 
boom  filled  the  silence,  and  seeme<l  to  i-ihrne  against 
the  archwaj".     And  hark!     From  within  the  Residency, 
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and  from  far  Dilkliiisha,  the  clear  glad  notes  of  the 
reveille  answered  the  challenge;  while  close  at  hand  the 
clash  of  arms  told  ihey  were  changing  guards.  Then, 
though  he  could  not  see  it,  the  English  flag  must  be  ris- 
ing beyond  the  trees  to  float  over  the  city  during  the 
coming  day. 

For  one  day  more,  at  least 
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CHAPTER  I. 


IN    THE    PALACE. 

It  was  a  day  in  late  September,  Nearly  six  months, 
therefore,  had  gone  by  since  Jim  Douglas  had  passed 
the  iiailey-guard  at  gunfire,  and  the  English  flag  had 
risen  behind  the  trees  to  float  over  Lucknow.  It 
floated  there  now,  serenely,  securely,  with  an  air  of 
finality  in  its  folds;  for  folk  were  becoming  accustomed 
to  it.  At  least  so  said  the  official  reports,  and  even  Jim 
Douglas  himself  could  trace  no  waxing  in  the  tide  of 
discontent.  It  neither  ebbed  nor  flowed,  but  beat 
placidly  against  the  rocks  of  oflfense. 

But  at  Delhi  there  was  one  corner  of  the  city  over 
which  the  English  flag  did  not  float.  It  lay  upon  the 
eastern  side  above  the  river  where  four  rose-red  fortress 
walls  hemmed  in  a  few  acres  of  earth  from  the  march  of 
Time  himself,  and  safe-guarded  a  strange  survival  of 
sovereignty  in  the  person  of  Bahadur  Shah,  last  of  '' 
Moghuls.  An  old  man  past  eighty  years  of  age,  who 
dreamed  a  dream  of  power  among  the  golden  domes, 
marble  colonnades,  and  green  gardens  with  which  his 
ancestors  had  crowned  the  eastern  wall. 

The  sun  shone  hotly,  sleamily,  within  those  four 
inclosing  wails,  save  on  that  eastern  edge,  where  the  cool 
breezes  from  the  plains  beyond  blew  through  open 
arches  and  latticed  balconies.  For  the  rest,  the  palace- 
tort — shut  in  from  all  outside  influence — was  like  some 
tepid,  teeming  breeding- pi  ace  for  strange  forms  of  life 
unknown  to  purer,  clearer  atmospheres. 

It  was  at  the  Lahore  gate  of  this  Delhi  palace  that  on 
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this  late  September  day  a  tawdry  palanquin,  followed 
by  a  few  tawdry  retainers,  paused  before  a  cavernous 
arcfi,  ending  the  quaint,  lofty  vaulted  tunnel  which  led 
inward  for  some  fifty  yards  or  more  to  another  barrier. 
Here  an  old  man  in  spectacles  sat  writing  hurriedly. 

"Quick,  fool,  quick!  Read,  and  let  me  sign,"  called 
the  huge  unwieldy  figure  in  the  palanquin,  as  the 
bearers,  panting  under  their  gross  burden,  shifted  shoul- 
ders. Mahboob  AH,  Chief  Eunuch  and  Prime  Minister, 
groaned  under  the  jolt;  it  was  a  foretaste  of  many  to  be 
endured  ere  he  reached  the  Resident's  house,  miles  away 
on  the  northern  edge  of  the  river.  Yel  he  had  to  endure 
them,  for  important  negotiations  were  on  foot  between 
the  Survival  and  Civilization.  The  heir-apparent  to 
those  few  acres  where  the  sun  stood  still  had  died,  had 
been  poisoned  some  said;  md  another  had  to  be  recog- 
nized. There  was  no  lack  of  claimants;  there  never 
was  a  lack  of  claimants  to  anything  within  those  walls, 
where  everyone  strove  to  have  t'  e  first  and  last  word 
with  the  Civilization  which  supported  the  Survival. 
And  here  was  he.  Mahboob,  Prime  Minister,  being 
delayed  by  a  miserable  scrivener. 

"Read,  pig!  read,"  he  reiterated,  laying  his  pufly 
hand  on  his  jeweled  sword-hilt;  for  he  was  still  within 
the  gate,  therefore  a  despot.  A  few  yards  further  he 
would  be  a  dropsical  old  man;  no  more. 

"  Your  slave  reads!  "  faltered  the  editor  of  the  Court 
Journal.  "  Mussamat  Hafzan's  record  of  the  women's 
apartments  being  late  to-day,  hath  delayed " 

"  Twas  in  time  enough,  uncle,  if  thou  wouldst  make 
fewer  flourishes."  retorted  a  woman's  voice;  it  was  noth- 
ing but  a  voice  by  reason  of  the  voluminous  Pathan  veil 
covering  the  small  speaker. 

"  Curse  thee  for  a  misbegotten  hound!  "  bawled  Mah- 
boob. "  Am  I  to  lose  the  entrance  fee  I  paid  Gamu,  the 
Huzoor's  orderly,  for  first  interview — when  money  is  so 
scarce  too!  Read  as  it  stands,  idiot — 'tis  but  an  idle  tale 
at  best." 

The  last  was  an  aside  to  himself  as  he  lay  back  in  his 
cushions;  for.  idle  though  the  tale  was  undoubtedly,  it 
I  him  to  be  its  Prime  Minister.     The  editor  laid 
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down  his  pen  hurriedly,  and  the  polished  Persian  poly- 
syllables began  to  trip  over  one  another,  while  their 
murmurous  echo— as  if  eager  to  escape  the  familiar 
monotony — sped  from  arch  to  arch  of  the  long  tunnel, 
which  was  lit  about  the  middle  by  side  arches  on  the 
guards'  quarters,  and  through  which  the  sunlight 
streamed  in  a  broad  band  of  gold  across  the  red  stone 
causeway. 

The  attributes  of  the  Almighty  having  come  to  an  end 
the  reader  began  on  those  of  Bahadur  Shah,  Father  of 
Victory.  Light  of  Religion,  Polestar  and  Defender  of 
the  Faith 

"  Faster,  fool,  faster,"  came  the  fat  voice. 

The  spectacled  old  man  swallowed  his  breath,  as  it 
were,  and  went  on  at  full  gallop  through  the  uprisal  and 
bathing  of  Majesty,  through  feelings  of  pulses  and  recep- 
tion of  visitors,  then  slowed  down  a  bit  over  the  recital 
of  dinner;  for  he  was  a  gourmet,  and  his  tongue  loved 
the  very  sound  of  dainty  dishes. 

"May  your  grave  be  spat  uponl"  shouted  the  Chief 
Eunuch.  "  So  none  were  poisoned  by  it  what  matters 
the  food?     Pass  on " 

"  The  Most  Exalted  then  said  his  appointed  prayers," 
gasped  the  reader.  "  The  Light-of-the-World  then 
slept  his  usual  sleep.  On  awakening,  the  physician 
Ah  san  -  Ool  a  h ' ' 

Mahboob  sat  up  among  his  cushions.  "  Ahsan- 
Oolah!  he  felt  the  Royal  pulse  at  dawn  also " 

"  The  Most  Noble  forgets,"  interrupted  a  voice  with 
the  veiled  venom  of  a  partisan  in  its  suavity.  "  The 
King — may  his  enemies  die! — took  a  cooling  draught 
yesterday  and  requires  all  the  care  we  can  give  him." 

"  The   King,   Meean-sahib.   needs   nothing   save   the 

Erayers  of  the  holy  priest,  who  has  piously  made  over 
ing  years  of  his  own  life  to  prolong  his  Majesty's,"  re- 
torted Mahboob.  scowling  at  the  speaker,  who  wore  the 
Moghul  dress,  proclaiming  him  a  member  of  the  royil 
family.  There  was  no  lack  of  such  in  the  palace-fort, 
for  though  Bahad'ir  Shah  himself,  being  more  or  less 
of  a  saint,  had  contented  himself  wth  some  sixty  chil- 
dren, his  ancestors  had  sometimes  run  to  six  hundred- 
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The  Meean-saliib  laughed  scornfully  as  he  passed 
inward,  and  muttered  that  those  who  went  forth  with 
the  dog's  troi  might  return  with  the  cat's  slink,  since  tlie 
great  question  had  yet  to  be  settled.  Mahboob's  scowl 
deejjeiied;  the  very  audacity  of  the  interruption  rousing 
a  lear  lest  the  king's  eldest  son,  Mirza  Mogliul,  whose 
partisan  the  speaker  was,  might  have  some  secret  under- 
standing with  Civilization,     All  the  more  need  for  haste. 

■'  kead  on,  fool!     Who  told  thee  to  stopP " 

"  The  Princess  Farkhoonda  Zamani  entered  by  the 
Delhi  gate." 

Mahboob  gave  a  scornful  laugh  in  his  turn.  "  To  visit 
the  Mirza's  house,  no  doubt.  Let  her  come — a  pretty 
fool  I  Vet  she  had  wiser  stay  where  she  hath  chosen 
to  live,  instead  of  being  princess  one  day  and  plain 
Newasi  the  next.  There  are  enough  women  without 
her  in  the  palace  I " 

So  it  seemed,  to  judge  by  the  stream  of  female  names 
and  titles  belonging  to  the  curtained  dhoolies,  which 
had  passed  and  repassed  the  barriers,  upon  which  the 
editor  launched  his  tongue.  But  Mahboob,  as  Chief 
Eunuch,  knew  the  value  of  such  information  and  cut  it 
short  with  a  sneer. 

'■  If  that  be  all!  quick!  the  pen,  and  1  will  sign." 

A  bystander,  also  in  the  Moghul  dress,  laughed 
broadly  at  the  well-worn  inuendo  on  the  possibilities  of 
curtained  dhoolies  in  intrigue.  "  Thou  art  right,  Mah- 
boob," he  said,  "  God  only  knows." 

"  His  own  work,"  chuckled  the  Keeper  of  Virtue. 
"  And  the  Devil  made  most  of  the  women  here.  Now 
pigsl     Canst  not  start?    Am  I  to  be  kept  here  all  day?" 

As  the  litter  went  swaying  out  between  the  presented 
arms  of  the  sentries,  the  white  chrysalis  of  a  Pathan  veil 
stepped  lamely  down  into  the  causeway.  "  That,  see- 
ing there  is  no  news,  will  be  something  to  amuse  the 
Queen  withal,"  came  the  sharp  voice. 

"  There  may  be  news  enough,  when  that  fat  pig  re- 
turns, to  make  it  hard  to  amuse  thy  mistress,  Mussamat 
Hafzan,"  suggested  another  bystander. 

The  chrysalis  paused.  "My  mistress!  Nay,  sahib! 
Halzan  is  that  to  herself  only.     I  am  for  no  one  save 
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myself,     I  carry  news,  and  the  more  the  better  for  ray  ■" 
trade.     Yet  I  have  not  had  a  real  good  day  for  gifts  of 
gratitude  from  my  hearers,  since  Prince  Fukrud-deen, 
the  heir-apparent,  cHed."     There  was  a  reckless  cynicism 
in  her  voice,  and  he  of  the  Moghul  dress  broke  in  hotly. 

"  Was  poisoned,  thou  meanest,  by——" 

Hafzan's  shrill  laugh  rang  through  the  arches. 

"  No  names,  Mirza  sahib,  no  names!  And  'tis  no 
news  surely  to  have  folk  poisoned  in  the  fort;  as  thou 
wouldst  know  ere  long,  may  be,  it  Hafzan  were  spiteful. 
But  I  name  no  names — not  II     I  carry  news,  that  is  all." 

So,  with  a  limp,  showing  that  the  woman  within  was  a 
cripple,  the  formless  figure  passed  along  the  tunnel 
through  the  inner  barrier,  and  so  across  the  wide  court- 
yard where  the  public  hall  of  audience  stood  blocking 
the  eastern  end.  It  was  a  massive,  square,  one-storied 
building,  with  a  remorseless  look  in  its  plain  expanse  of 
dull  red  stone,  pierced  by  toothed  arches  which  yawned 
darkly  into  a  redder  gloom,  like  monstrous  mouths 
agape  for  victims.  Past  this,  with  its  high-set  fretted 
marble  baldcquin  showing  dimly  against  the  end  wall — 
whence  a  locked  wicket  gave  sole  entrance  from  the 
palace  to  this  seat  of  justice  or  injustice — the  Pathan 
veil  flitted  like  a  ghost;  so,  through  a  narrow  passage 
guarded  by  the  King's  own  body-guard,  into  a  different 
world;  a  cool  breezy  world  of  while  and  gold  and  blue, 
clasping  a  garden  set  with  flowers  and  fruit.  Blue  sky, 
white  marble  colonnades,  and  golden  domes  vaulting 
and  zoning  the  burnished  leaves  of  the  orange  trees, 
where  the  green  (ruit  hung  like  emeralds  above  a  tangle 
of  roses  and  marigolds,  chrysanthemums  and  crimson 
amaranth.  Hafzan  paused  among  them  (or  a  second; 
then,  all  unchallenged  by  any,  passed  on  up  the  steps  of 
the  marble  platform,  which  lies  between  the  Baths  and 
the  Private  Hall  of  Audience.  That  marvelous  building 
where  the  legend,  cunningly  circled  into  the  decorations, 
still  tells  the  visitor  again  and  again  that.  "  If  earth  holds 
a  haven  of  bliss.  It  is  this,  it  is  this,  it  is  this." 

Here,  on  the  platform,  Hafzan  paused  again  to  look 
over  the  low  parapet.  The  wide  eastern  plains  stretched 
away  to  the  pale  blue  honzon  before  her,  and  the  cunr- 
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ing  river  lay  at  her  feet  edging  the  high  bank,  faced  wtih 
stone,  which  forms  the  eastern  defense  of  the  iialufc-dtrl, 
Thus  the  levels  within  touch  the  very  top  uf  the  wall; 
so  that  the  domes,  and  colonnades,  and  green  gurdt'im, 
when  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  I'lit  fleur 
upon  the  sky,  like  a  castle  in  the  air  at  all  times;  hut 
in  the  sunsettings,  when  they  show  in  shades  of  pale  lilac, 
with  the  huge  dome  of  the  great  mosque  bul|;in^  like 
a  big  bubble  into  the  golden  light  beliind  them  em  a 
veritable  Palace  of  Dreams, 

She  looked  northward,  first;  along  the  sheer  face  of 
the  rosy  retaining  wall  to  its  trend  westward  at  the 
Queen's  favorite  bastion,  which  was  crowned  by  a  bal- 
conied summer-house  overhanging  the  moat  betwetfn  tlie 
fort  itself  and  the  isolated  citadel  of  Seltmgurli;  whicli, 
jutting  out  into  the  river,  partiallv  hid  th£  bridge  of 
boats  spanning  the  stream  beyona.  Then  she  lookejl 
southward.  Here  was  the  sheer  face  of  rosy  wall  again, 
but  it  was  crowned,  close  at  hand,  by  the  colonna4<:  an4 
projecting  eaves  of  the  Private  Hall  of  Audien«,  Fur- 
ther on  it  was  broken  by  the  carved  corbeiiUi  rA  the 
King's  balcony,  and  it  ended  a).;ruptly  at  a  sudden  east* 
ward  tuin  of  the  river,  so  giving  a  view  of  rolling  rocky 
hiUocks  nreeping  \xa  to  the  horizon  where,  faint  and  tar 
bice  a  q>ear-pouit,  tite  ooluitm  of  the  Kiid>  showed  on  a 
dear  day.  The  Kntbl  thai  Q>iendid  proiniM;,  neve*-  ful- 
filled,— ibXL  first  nDoaret  of  the  grea.1  ray&Que  that  never 
was.  and  never  wiH  be  baih;  symbol  «  the  uudyuog 
dream  di  Mobanmiedai]  sttpremac^  tJsait  nevtr  catoe, 
that  nerer  can  come  to  paM. 

As  she  paused,  a  txTJop  <:A  women  laden  with  cosmetics 
and  combt  and  qaainl  baskets  containir^  «ndlfc*t  aids  t" 
beaoTi'.  came  BhuflSiiiE  out  of  the  batbt,  g*,«6iping  and 
cfaatterine  AtnQy.  and  clankii^  heavy  anklets  as  they 
came.  And  witii  them,  a  htavi'  perfumed  ateam  sug- 
gestive  of  warm  indolence.  Inxttrv,  sensualily,  passed 
otrt  imo  the  garden, 

"  AATiat'  done  already?  "  called  Hatzan  io  surprise. 

"  Already!  "  echwrd  a  Vjlrl-faced  troUo^j  pertly.  "  Ari, 
EBter.  An  prown  a  Jv.'W-SiveTf  Sure  thif  it  Fridav. 
snd  ibe  KioE.  good  man.  lathee  apart,  rel^tou&ly!     ^ 
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we  be  religious  too,  matching  his  humor.  That  is  the 
way  with  us  women." 

An  answering  giggle  met  the  sally. 

"Thou  art  an  impudent  hussy,  Goloo!"  said  Hafzan 
angrily.     "And  the  Queen — where  is  she?" 

"  In  the  mosque  praying  for  patience — in  the  summer- 
house  playing  games — in  the  King's  room  coaxing  him 
to  belief — in  the  vestibule  feeding  her  son  with  lollipops 
— he  likes  them  big,  and  sweet,  and  lively,  and  of  his  own 
choosing,  does  the  prince,  as  I  know  to  my  cost."  Here 
a  general  titter  broke  in  on  the  unabashed  recital. 

"  LoM  leave  Hafzan  to  find  out  what  the  Queen  does 
elsewhere,"  suggested  another  voice.  "  We  speak  not 
of  such  things." 

"  Then  speak  lower  of  others,"  retorted  Hafzan. 
"  Walls  have  echoes,  sister,  and  thy  mistress  would  fare 
no  better  than  others  if  thy  talk  reached  Zeenut  Maihl'a 

"Tell  her,  spy!  if  thou  wilt,"  replied  the  woman  care- 
lessly. "  We  have  friends  on  our  side  now,  as  thou 
mayst  understand  mayhap  ere  nightfall,  when  the  answer 
comes." 

Hafzan  laughed.  "  Thou  hast  more  faith  in  friends 
than  I.  Loh]  I  trust  none  within  these  four  walls.  And 
out  of  them  but  few." 

So  saying  she  limped  back  into  the  garden,  giving  a 
glance  as  she  passed  it  into  the  Pearl  Mosque,  which 
showed  like  a  carven  snowdrift  against  the  blue  of  the 
sky,  the  green  of  the  trees.  Finding  none  there,  she 
went  straight  to  the  Queen's  favorite  summer-house  on 
the  northern  bastion. 

It  was  a  curious  fatality  which  made  Zeenut  Mathl 
choose  it.  since  all  her  arts,  all  her  cunning.could  scarcely 
have  told  her  that  it  would  ere  long  be  a  watch-tower. 
whence  the  chance  of  pucce?;s  or  failure  could  be  counted. 
For  the  white  road  bevond  the  bridge  of  boats,  and 
trending  eastward  to  the  packed  population  of  Oude, 
to  I.ucknow,  to  all  that  remained  of  the  vitality  in  the 
Mohammedan  dream,  was  to  be  cre-long  like  a  living, 
growing  branch  to  which  she,  the  spider,  hung  by  an 
invisible  thread,  spinning  her  cobwebs,  seemingly  in 
mid-air. 
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"Hushl"  The  whispered  monition  made  Hufzan 
pause  in  the  screened  archway  till  the  game  was  over.  It 
was  a  son  of  durab-cramljo,  and  a  most  outragoouji 
thuble  entendre  had  Just  brought  a  amilc  to  tlic  broad 
heavy  face  of  a  woman  who  lay  among  cushions  in  the 
alcoved  balcony.  This  was  Zetiuu  Mailil,  who  for  nearly 
twenty  years  had  kept  her  hold  upon  the  King,  despite 
endless  rivals.  She  was  dark-complexioned,  small-eyed, 
with  a  curious  lack  of  eyebrows  which  took  from  her  even 
vivacity  of  expression.  But  it  was  a  man  with  experience 
in  many  wives  who  remarked  that  favor  is  deceitful  and 
beauty  ts  vain;  he  knew,  no  doubt,  that  in  polygamy,  the 
victory  must  go  to  the  most  unscrupulous  fighter.  Zcc- 
nut  Maihl,  at  any  rate,  secured  hers  by  ever- recurring 
promises  of  another  heir  to  her  octogenarian  husband; 
a  flattery  to  which  his  other  wives  either  could  not  Of 
would  not  stoop.  But  the  trick  served  the  Queen's  pur- 
pose in  more  ways  than  one.  Her  oft-recurring  diiap- 
pointments  could  have  but  one  cause:  witchcraft.  Soon 
such  occasions,  with  her  paid  priest,  Huxsan  Askuri,  say- 
ing prayers  for  those  in  extremu  at  her  beditde,  Zeenut 
Maihl's  enemies  went  down  like  nine-pins,  and  she  rose 
from  ber  bed  of  sickness  with  a  board  cleared  of  danger' 
otts  rivalry.  For  none  in  the  hot-bed  of  shams  fell  secure 
enough  lo  get  into  grips  with  her.  Ahsa»-0(Mah,  the 
pfaysidan,  might  have;  she  had  cried  quarter  from  bis 
keen  fcsKe  boore  now;  but  be  did  not  care  to  take  the 
trouble.  For  be  waj  a  philosopber,  content  to  let  bis 
world  go  to  the  devO  its  own  way.  so  long  as  it  did  not 
iuterfere  with  his  puaknate  greed  o(  gold.  And  this 
■^■■•^r-ji-itfTTii  beaig'  shared  bj  Zfffntit  MaSsl  thcjr 
boMted  the  flw  of  tmcc  for  the  nxMt  part  against  mtifiial 
wpofaXmn^  So  d»  Qaeen  plajred  her  i:anie  aumoicMed. 
as  sbe  pbved  dwBO-cmiiODt  at  ■web  her  servants,  scptt- 
ralcd  Hte'tka-  beCtcts  into  daq/ae%,  tried  to  ootdo  tatdk 
odier. 


'  If  yon  fikc  k.  a  dod  is  a  bdd  not,"  roorted  Ihe 
taadtr ol afloAcr  «x.    'HI  w^gtx to boc it  ta^~ 

The  Qneen  iron  neJ.    Tfaec  nat  too  ■r"*~ '~   ' 
InsaneBdi  of  Fima's  •■>  ak  ker. 
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"  And  I  will  be  the  judge,"  she  said  with  a  cruel  smile  ■ 
"  Fatnia  must  be  taught  better  manners." 

I'atma — a  woman  older  than  the  rest — salaamed 
calmly;  and  tht^act  made  the  other  chque  look  at  each 
other  uneasily.  What  certainty  gave  her  such  confidence 
as  she  plucked  a  gray  hair  from  her  own  head  and  placed 
it  on  the  black  velvet  cushion  which  lay  at  the  Queen's 
feet? 

■*  That  is  my  riddle,"  she  said.  "  Let  the  world  guess 
it,  and  honor  the  real  giver  of  it." 

What  could  it  be?  Even  the  Queen  raised  herself  in 
curiosity;  a  sign  in  itself  of  commendation. 

"  Sure  I  know  not,"  she  began  musingly,  when  Fatma 
sprang  to  her  feet  in  theatrical  appeal. 

"Not  so!  Ornament  of  Palaces,"  she  cried.  "This 
may  puzzle  the  herd ;  it  is  plain  to  the  mother  of  Princes, 
it  lies  too  lowly  now  for  recognition,  but  in  its  proper 

place "     She  snatched  the  hair  from   the  cushion, 

and,  with  a  flourish,  laid  it  on  the  head  of  a  figure  which 
appeared  as  if  by  magic  behind  her.  A  figure  dressed 
as  a  young  Moghul  Prince,  and  wearing  all  the  crown 
jewels. 

"  My  son,  Jewun!  "  cried  the  Queen,  starting  angrily. 
And  the  adverse  clique,  taking  their  cue  from  her  tone, 
shrieked  modestly,  and  scrambled  for  their  veils. 

Fatma  salaamed  to  the  very  ground. 

"  No!  Mother  of  Princes,  'tis  but  my  riddle — the  heir- 
apparent." 

/eenut  Maihl  paused,  bewildered  for  an  instant;  then 
in  the  figure  recognized  the  features  of  a  favorite  dancing 

¥'r!,  saw  the  pun,  and  laughed  uproariously,  delightedly, 
he  Enghsh  sentry  on  the  drawbridge  leading  to  Sehm- 
gurh  might  have  heard  her  had  there  been  one;  but 
within  the  last  month  the  right  to  use  the  citadel  as  a 

frivatc  entry  to  the  palace  had  been  given  to  the  King. 
t  enabled  him  to  cross  the  bridge  of  boats  without  the 
long  circuit  by  the  Calcutta  gate  of  the  city. 

"  A  gold  mohur  for  that  to  Fatma! "  she  cried,  "  and  a 
post  nearer  my  person.  I  need  such  wits  sorely."  As 
she  spoke  she  rose  to  her  feet,  the  smiles  fading  from 
her  lace  as  she  looked  out  along  that  white  eastward 
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streak;  for  the  jest  had  brought  her  back  to  earnest,  to 
that  mixture  of  personal  ambition  for  her  son  and  real 
patriotism  for  her  country  which  kept  her  a  restless  iii- 
trigruer,  "  I  need  men,  too,"  she  muttered.  "  Not  disso- 
lute, idle  weathercocks  or  doting  old  pantaloons!  There 
are  plenty  of  them  yonder."  So  she  stood  for  a  second, 
then  turned  like  lightning  on  her  attendants.  "  What 
time "  she  began,  then  seeing  Hafzan,  who  had  un- 
veiled at  the  door,  she  gave  a  cry  of  pleasure.  "  'Tis  well 
thou  hast  come,"  she  said,  beckoning  to  her,  "  for  thou 
must  know  God!  if  I  were  free  to  come  and  go,  what  could 

I  not  compass?     But  here,  in  this  smothering  veil '' 

She  flung  even  the  gauze  apology  for  one  which  she 
wore  from  her,  and  stood  with  smooth,  bare  head,  and 
fat,  bare  arms,  her  quaint  little  pigtail  dangling  down  her 
broad  back.  Not  a  romantic  figure  truly,  but  one  in  its 
savage  temper,  strength,  obstinacy,  to  be  reckoned  with. 
"What  time" — she  went  on  rapidly — "does  the  King 
receive  his  initiates? " 

"  At  five,"  replied  Hafzan,  Seen  without  its  veil,  also, 
her  figure  showed  more  shrunk  than  ill-formed,  and  her 
pale,  thin  face  would  have  been  beautiful  but  for  its  look 
of  permanent  ill-health.  "  The  ceremony  of  saintship 
begins  then." 

"  Saints!  "  echoed  the  Queen,  with  a  hard  laugh.  "  I 
would  make  them  saints  and  martyrs,  too,  were  I  free. 
Quick,  woman!  pen  and  ink!  And  stay  I  Fatma's  puz- 
zle hath  driven  all  else  from  my  head.  What  time  was't 
that  Hussan  Askuri  was  bidden  to  come?" 

"  The  saintborn  comes  at  four,"  replied  Hafzan  cere- 
moniously, "  so  as  to  leave  leisure  ere  the  Chief  Eunuch's 
return  with  the  answer." 

Zcenul  Maihl's  face  was  a  study.  "  The  answer!  My 
answer  lies  there  in  Fatma's  riddle ;  take  two  gold  mohurs 
for  it.  woman,  it  hath  given  me  new  life.  Write,  Hafzan, 
to  the  chamberlain,  that  the  disciples  must  pass  the 
9<iuthern  window  of  the  King's  private  room  ere  they 
leave  the  palace.  And  call  my  litter;  I  must  see  Hussan 
Askuri  ere  I  meet  him  at  the  King's." 

An  hour  aftenvard,  with  hjsfr  marks  below  her  eyes, 
and  delicate  hints  of  causeful.  becoming  languor  in  face 
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and  figure,  she  was  waiting  the  King's  return  from  the 
latticed  balcony  overhanging  the  river,  where  ht  always 
spent  the  heats  of  the  day;  waiting  in  the  cluster  of  small, 
dark  rooms  which  he  behind  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
marble  fountain-set  aqueduct  which  flows  under  a  lace- 
like marble  screen  to  the  very  steps  of  the  Hall  ot 
Audience. 

"  Is  all  prepared?"  she  asked  anxiously,  as  a  glint  j 
of  light  from  a  lifted  curtain  warned  her  of  the  King*!  ' 
approach. 

"  All  is  prepared,"  echoed  a  hollow,  artificial  voice. 
The  speaker  was  a  tall,  heavily  built  man  with  long  gray 
beard,  big  bushy  gray  eyebrows,  and  narrow  forehead. 
A  dangerous  man,  to  judge  by  the  mixed  spirituality  and 
sensuality  in  his  face;  a  man  who  could  imagine  evil,  and 
make  himself  believe  it  good.  It  was  Hussan  Askuri, 
the  priest  and  miracle-monger,  who  led  the  last  of  the 
Moghuls  by  the  nose.  It  was  not  a  difficult  task,  for 
Bahadur  Shah,  who  came  tottering  across  the  intervening 
sunlit  space,  was  but  a  poor  creature.  The  first  impres- 
sion he  gave  was  of  e.vtrcme  old  age.  It  was  evident 
in  the  sparse  hair,  the  high,  hollow  cheeks,  the  waxy  skin, 
the  purple  glaze  over  the  eyes.  The  next  was  of  a  feeble- 
ness beyond  even  his  apparent  years.  He  seemed  fiber- 
less,  mind  and  body.  Yet  released  at  the  door  of  privacy, 
from  the  eunuch's  supporting  hands,  he  ambled  gayly 
enough  to  a  seat,  and  exclaimed  vivaciously: 

"A  moment!  A  moment!  good  priest  and  physician. 
My  mind  first;  my  body  after.  The  gift  is  on  me.  I 
feel  it  working,  and  the  historian  must  write  of  me  more 
as  poet  than  king." 

"  As  the  king  of  poets,  sire,"  suggested  Hussan  Askuri 
pompously, 

Bahadur  Shah  smiled  fatuously.  "Good!  Goodi  I 
will  weave  that  thought  with  mine  into  perfumed  poesy." 
He  raised  one  slender  hand  for  silence,  and  with  the 
fingers  of  the  other  continued  counting  feet  laboriously, 
until  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  he  declaimed: 


Bihldur  Shih.  mre  n11  the  wnrld  wtTI  Vnow  {t, 
Was  poei  tnorc  than  king,  yet  kin£  o{  poatt." 
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Zeenut  Maihl  gave  a  cry  of  admiration.  "  Quickl 
Pir-sahib,  quickl  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Such  a  gem  mus( 
not  be  lost." 

"  But  'tis  yet  to  be  pohshed,"  began  the  King  com- 
placently. 

■■  That  is  the  office  of  the  scribe,"  rephed  Hussan 
Askuri,  as  he  drew  out  his  intc-horn.  He  was  by  pro- 
fession an  ornamental  writer,  and  gained  great  influence 
with  the  old  poetaster  by  gathering  up  the  royal  frag- 
ments and  hiding  their  lameness  amid  magnificent  curves 
and  flourishes. 

"  And  now,  Pir-sahib,"  continued  the  Queen,  with  a 
look  of  loving  anxiety  at  her  lord,  "  for  this  strange 
ailment  of  which  1  spoke  to  you " 

The  King's  face  lost  its  self-importance  as  if  he  had 
been  suddenly  recalled  to  unpleasant  memory.  "  'Tia 
naught  of  import,"  he  said  hastily.  "  The  Queen  will 
have  it  I  start  and  sweat  of  nights.  But  this  is  but  the 
timorous  dread  of  one  in  her  condition.  I  am  well 
enough," 

"My  lord,  Pi>-sahib,  hath  indeed  renewed  his  youth 
through  thy  pious  breathing  of  thy  own  life  into  his 
mouth — as  time  will  show,"  murmured  the  Queen  with 
modest,  downcast  look.  "  But  last  night  he  muttered 
in  his  sleep  of  enemies " 

Bahadur  Shah  gave  a  gasp  of  dismay.  "  Of  enemies! 
Nayl — did  I  truly?    Thou  didst  not  tell  me  this." 

"  I  would  not  distress  my  lord,  till  fear  was  over. 
Now  that  the  pious  priest,  who  hath  the  ear  of  the 
Almighty " 

Hussan  Askuri,  who  had  stepped  forward  to  gaze  at 
the  King,  began  to  mutter  prayers.  "  Tis  that  cooling 
draught  of  Ahsan-Oolah's  stands  in  the  way,"  he  gasped, 
his  hands  and  face  working  as  if  he  were  in  deadly  con- 
flict with  an  unseen  foe.  "  No  carnal  remedy — Ah !  God 
be  praised!  I  see,  I  seel  The  eye  of  faith  opens — Hail 
venomous  beast,  I  have  you  I"  With  these  words  he 
rushed  to  the  King's  couch,  and,  scattering  its  cushions, 
held  up  at  arm's  length  a  hzard,  H«ld  by  the  tail,  it 
seemed  in  semi-darkness  to  writhe  and  wriggle. 

"  Oveel    Ummal "  yelled  the  Great  Moghul,  shrinking 
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to  nothing  in  his  seat,  and  using;  after  his  wont  the 
woni^n  s  cry — sure  sign  oi  his  hauits. 

"hear  iiotl  "  crieti  uie  pnest,  ■"Ihe  mutterings  are 
stilled,  the  sweats  dried!  And  thus  will  i  deal  also  with 
those  who  sent  it."  lie  flung  his  capUve  on  tlie  ground 
and  stamped  it  under  foot. 

"  Was  It — was  it  a  bis-cobra,  think  you? "  (altered  the 
King.  He  had  hold  of  Zeenut  Maihrs  hand  like  a 
frightened  child.  The  priest  shook  his  head.  "  It  was 
no  carnal  creature,"  he  said  in  a  hollow,  clianting  voice. 
"  It  was  an  emissary  of  evil  made  helpless  by  prayer. 
Give  Heaven  the  praise."  Bahadur  Shah  began  on  his 
creed  promptly,  but  the  priest  frowned. 

"  Through  his  ser\'ant,"  he  went  on.  "  For  day  and 
night,  night  and  day.  I  pray  for  the  King.  And  I  see 
visions,  1  dream  dreams.  1-ast  night,  while  my  lord 
muttered  of  enemies.  Hussan  Askuri  saw  a  flood  coming 
from  the  West,  and  on  its  topmost  wave,  upon  a  raft  of 
faithful  swords,  as  on  a  throne,  sate " 

"  With  due  respect,"  came  voices  from  the  curtained 
door.  "  The  disciples  await  initiation  in  the  Hall  of 
Audience." 

Hussan  Askuri  and  the  Qtieen  exchanged  looks.  The 
interruption  was  unwelcome,  though  strangely  germane 
to  the  subject. 

"  1  will  hear  thee  finish  the  dream  afterward,"  fussed 
the  King,  rising  in  a  bustle;  for  he  prized  his  saintship 
next  to  his  poetry.  "  I  must  not  keep  my  pupils  from 
grace.  Hast  the  kerchiefs  ready,  Zeenut?  "  There  was 
something  almost  touching  in  the  confidence  of  his 
appeal  to  her.  It  was  that  of  a  child  to  its  mother,  cer- 
tain of  what  it  demanded. 

"  All  things  are  ready,"  she  replied  tartly,  with  a  mean- 
ing and  vexed  look  at  the  miracle-monger;  for  tliey  had 
meant  to  finish  the  dream  before  the  initiation. 

"  A  goodly  choice,"  said  the  royal  saint,  as  he  looked  1 
over  the  tiny  silk  squares,  each  embroidered  with  a  text 
from  the  Koran,  which  she  took  out  of  a  basket.  "  But 
I  need  many,  Fir-sahib.  Folk  come  fast,  of  late,  to  have 
the  way  of  vinue  pointed  by  this  poor  hand.  And 
thou  hast  more  in  the  basket,  1  see,  Zeenut,  ready 
against " 


Ur  TEE  FMZJIZ^E 

iBCT  arenfl  fc^"".  yi  innic  Qobcil  iwinTj  qdwbm  I 
metlKhBdBa.  ■*  KoradI  die?,  ad?,  fac  Modsd.  siiio«  1 
Ike  lenv  seasao  fHM&  aad  ^  Ac  solifats  wbo  c«aM'-' 
most  to  be  ^'f'tfAm*.  to  iSk  ■*'*'«Mt— ■  a  zbeir  iudk" 

"  I  am  dK  betnr  pkaMd."  reified  At  tune  «nMi  «4Sy- 
ing  huHMfitj.  "  Tins  sanmer  faadi  loa  nunj  pt^ds  as 
it  B>  Cock!  Fw-ssH^t,  md  T"|TiTTt  nc  uf(ni{|))  niae 
office  witii  real  otiMchip  " 

As  the  cmtaiD  fdl  bebmd  tbem  ZecAot  MsiM  cnwKd 
■wiflhr  to  tbe  cmsbed  Ezzrd  xad  nised  h  |riiigeriy. 

"  No  caiml  erealgre."  she  r^waled.  It  wu  mit,'  o(^ 
a  deEt  piece  of  paicfaworic  Vet  ii.  <x  somnbin^  claa^  . 
made  bcr  dnrcr  as  sbe  dropped  tbe  teU-tale  remains  inttt  J 
die  basket.  This  man  Hassan  Askuri  sometimes  seemed  I 
to  ber  oim  stq^crsthion  a  saint,  sometimes  lo  her  cleW  I 
head  a  mere  sinaer.  Sbe  was  not  quite  cenxiii  <>f  any-  I 
tbtng  about  him  tare  that  hi :  delusions,  his  drcanu,  )M  J 
miracles,  suited  bcr  purpose  iquaOy,  whether  the)'  \-xt%  I 
false  or  tnie.  I 

So  she  crossed  over  again  to  a  marble  lattice  and  4 
perred  through  a  convenient  peephole  toward  Iht  1 
Audience  Hall,  which  rose  across  an  interveninR  stretch  I 
of  platform  in  white  shadow,  and  whiter  hght.  She  could  J 
sot  see  or  hear  much;  but  enough  to  show  her  ihftt  I 
ever>thing  was  going  on  the  same  as  usual.  The  disci*  I 
pies,  most  of  them  in  full  uniform,  went  up  and  down  (lit  I 
steps  calmly,  and  the  wordy  exordium  on  the  oordinall 
virtues  went  on  and  on.  How  different  it  miglil  be,  slit  I 
thought,  if  she  had  the  voice.  She  would  rouse  nior%l 
than  those  faint  "Wahl  IVahs."  She  would  make  tilt  J 
fire  come  to  men's  eyes.  In  a  sort  of  pet  with  her  nwQ  1 
helplessness,  she  moved  away  and  so.  through  anolhwl 
room,  went  to  stand  at  another  lattice.  It  looked  touth  1 
over  a  strip  of  garden,  and  there  was  an  open  stjuiirtl 
left  in  the  tracer\'  through  which  a  face  might  look,  tl 
hand  might  pass.  And  as  she  stood  she  counted  the  rtnj 
tnaintng  kerchiefs  in  the  basket  she  still  held.  They  WtM.v 
all  of  hrieht  green  silk  and  horr  the  same  Intcrlnfr.  T^| 
was  the  Great  Cry:  "  Deenf  Dcen!  Futlrli  Hfttiuumnfitt^^ 
As  dangerous  a  woman  this,  »s  Hnsaan  Aaknri  wa*  i 
man:  as  dangerous,  both  of  them,  to  peaceful  llle,  at  ttu 
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fabled  bis-cobra,  at  the  idea  of  which  the  fooHsh  old  King 
had  cried,  "  Onee,  Umma! "  like  any  woman. 

And  now  at  last  that  wordy  exordium  must  be  over, 
for,  along  the  garden  path,  came  the  clank  of  accouter- 
ments.  Zeenut  Maihl's  listless  figure  seem  galvanized 
to  sudden  hfe,  there  was  a  flutter  of  green  at  the  open 
square,  and  her  voice  followed  the  shower  of  silk. 

"  These  banners  from  the  Defender  to  his  soldiers." 

But  as  she  spoRe,  a  stir  of  excitement,  a  subdued  mur- 
mur of  expectation  reached  her  ear  from  outside,  and, 
leaning  forward,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  swinging  lit- 
ter coming  along  the  path.  Mahboob  returned  alreadyl 
Vexatious,  indeed,  when  she  had  turned  and  planned 
everything  so  as  to  be  sure  of  having  the  King  in  her 
apartments  when  the  answer  arrived.  None  others 
would  know  it  before  she  did — unless! — the  thought  ob- 
literated all  others,  and  she  flew  back  to  the  further 
lattice.  The  King,  returning  from  the  initiation,  had 
paused  in  the  middle  of  the  platform  at  the  sight  of  the 
approaching  litter,  and  his  courtiers,  as  if  by  instinct,  had 
grouped  themselves  round  him,  leaving  him  the  central 
figure.  The  cruel  sunlight  streamed  down  on  the  tawdry 
court,  on  the  worn-out  old  man. 

It  seemed  interminable  to  the  woman  behind  the  lat- 
tice, that  pause  while  the  fat  eunuch  was  helped  from  his 
litter.  She  could  have  screamed  to  him  for  the  answer, 
could  have  had  at  his  fat  carcass  with  her  hands  for  its 
slowness.  But  the  old  King  had  better  blood  in  his 
veins.  He  stood  quietly,  his  tawdry  court  around  him; 
behind  him  the  marble,  and  gold,  and  mosaics  of  his 
ancestors. 

"  What  news,  slave  ?  "  he  asked  boldly. 

"  None,  Light  of  the  Faithful,"  replied  the  Chiel 
Eunuch, 

"  None!  "  The  semi-circle  closed  :n  a  little,  every  face 
full  of  disappointed  curiosity. 

"  I  have  a  letter  for  the  Lord  of  the  World  with  me. 
Its  substance  is  this.  The  Sirkar  will  recognize  no  heir. 
During  the  lifetime  of  our  Great  Master,  whose  life  be 
prolonged  forever,  the  Sirkar  will  make  no  promise  of 
any  kind,  either  to  his  majesty,  or  to  any  other  member 


J  came  in  Ihtk  insistent  trills  and  <; 
yiyl  quaint  recurring  cadences,  which  mate 
eoTf  of  the  rimnes.  The  singer  was  a  young  man  of 
wlbaA  three-and-twentj-,  and  as  be  sang,  seated  on  a 
I  rag  on  the  top  of  a  roof,  be  pUycd  an  elaborate 
tywfittamy  of  trills  and  cadences  to  match  opon  a  tink- 
faig  tmimgi.  He  was  small,  slight,  with  a  bri^it,  riva^ 
cxns  face.  aDootii  dixvai,  save  (or  a  thin  mustache 
'''"'ifftf  iDM>  A  taint  fine  frisge.  His  costume  marked 
Inm  at  a  dmdjr  of  Ae  fint  water,  aod  be  imeiled  borritdjr 
of  nM^L 

The  roof  on  wUcfa  he  sat  was  a  sednded  rooC  pR^ 
tected  from  view,  even  tram  odier  roofs,  by  tngb  tatticed 
waDs;  its  onhr  coanecticm  with  the  wortd  bdow  it  being 
br  a  £zzT  bndcladder  of  a  tiair  cliiid«^  down  feariddy 
froni  One  cxmbu.  Aoxxs  Qie  tnrQier  end  atrscheo  s 
aort  (rf  vcnodi,  iocfcwed  hy  lattice  and  Kreena.  But 
die  nuddlc  arcfa  beiog  opes  diowed  a  Uae  and  wUtt 
an^ied  carpet,  and  a  kWr  reed  stooi.  NoCluitg  note 
But  a  vweet  voice  came  trom  its  unseen  comer. 

"Art  not  aAamed.  Abool,  to  coae  to  ay  fiscrea 
nouM.  among  godtjr  ioBc  and  MBg  loM  Tingf "    wfl 
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they  not  think  ill  of  me?  And  if  tliou  comest  drunken 
horribly  with  wine,  as  thou  didst  last  week,  claiming 
audience  of  me,  thine  aunt,  not  all  that  title  will  save 
me  from  aspersion.  And  if  I  lose  this  calm  retreat, 
whither  sliall  poor  Newasi  go?" 

"  iS'ay,  kind  one!"  cried  Prince  Abool-Bukr,  "that 
shall  never  be."  So  saying,  he  cast  away  the  tinkling 
stiringi  and  from  the  litter  of  musical  instruments  around 
him  laid  impulsive  hands  on  a  long-necked  fiddle  with 
a  'cello  tone  in  it.  "  I  would  sing  psalms  to  please  mine 
aunt,"  he  went  on  in  reckless  gayety,  "  but  that  1  know 
none.  Will  pious  Saadi  suit  your  sober  neighbors,  since 
lovelorn  Hafiz  shocks  them?  But  not  I  can  never 
stomach  his  sentimental  sanctity,  so  back  we  go  to  the 
wisest  of  all  poets." 

The  high,  thin  tenor  ran  on  without  a  break  into 
a  minor  key,  and  a  stanza  of  the  Great  Tentmakers.  And 
as  it  quivered  and  quavered  over  the  illusion  of  life,  a 
woman's  figure  came  to  lean  against  the  central  arch, 
and  look  down  on  the  singer  with  kindly  eyes. 

They  were  the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world. 
Such  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  all  who  ever  saw 
them.  Judged,  indeed,  by  this  standard,  the  Princess 
Farkhoonda  Zamani,  alias  Newasi  Begum,  the  widow  of 
one  of  the  King's  younger  sons,  must  have  had  that  mys- 
terious charm  which  is  beyond  beauty.  But  she  was 
beautiful  also,  though  smallpox  had  left  its  marks  upon 
Chiefly,  however,  by  a  thickening  of  the  skin, 
which  brought  an  opaque  pallor,  giving  her  oval  face 
a  look  of  carved  ivory.  In  truth,  this  memento  of  the 
past  tragedy,  which  at  the  age  of  thirteen  had  brought 
her.  the  half-wedded  bride,  to  death's  door,  and  sent  her 
fifteen-year-old  bridegroom  from  the  festival  to  the 
grave,  enhanced,  rather  than  detracted  from  her  beauty. 
Her  lips  were  reddened  after  the  fashion  of  court  women, 
her  short-sighted  hazel  eyes  were  heavily  blackened  with 
antimony;  but  she  wore  no  jewels,  and  her  graceful, 
sweeping  Delhi  dress  was  of  deadest,  purest  white,  em- 
broidered in  finest  needlework  round  hems  and  seams, 
and  relieved  only  by  the  lighter  folds  of  her  white,  lace- 
like veil.    For  she  had  forsworn  colors  when  she  fled  from 
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court-life  and  its  many  intrigues  for  ait  alliance  with  llio 
charming  widow;  and,  un  the  pka  uf  a  call  to  a  rch^unu 
and  celibate  Hfe,  had  taken  up  her  abude  in  tlic  MiiUi'ii 
Alley.  This  was  a  secluded  little  lane  off  the  bazaar, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Juninta  Mosijue,  where  a 
score  or  two  of  the  Mohammedan  families  connected 
with  the  late  chief  magistrate  of  the  cily  lived,  decently, 
respectably,  respectedly.  To  do  this,  having  soinctimcH 
to  close  the  gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  alley,  and  »o  tihut 
out  the  wicked  world  around  thetii.  Liut  that  whole 
quarter  of  the  city  held  many  such  learned,  well-born, 
well-doing  folk.  Hussan  Askari's  house  lay  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Mufti's  Alley;  AhKan-Oolah'*  not 
far  off,  and,  all  about,  rose  tall,  windowlcsa  buildingi, 
standing  sentinel  blindly  over  the  naughtiness  around 
them;  but  they  had  eyes  within,  and  cars  also.  So  the 
hands  belonging  to  them  were  held  up  in  horror  over  llie 
doings  of  the  survival,  and — despite  race  and  religion— 
an  inevitably  reluctant,  yet  inevitably  firm  adherence 
was  given  to  civilization.  Even  the  womenfolk  on  the 
hi^  roofs  knew  something  of  the  niyateriout  woman 
across  the  sea,  who  reigned  over  the  }Iuzoor*  and  miuje 
them  pitiful  to  women.  And  l-'arkhoonda  Zamant 
read  the  London  news,  with  great  interest,  in  the  news- 
paper which  Abool-Bukr  used  to  bring  her  regularly. 
Hers  was  the  highest  roof  of  all,  nave  one  at  the  back  of 
ber  veranda  room;  so  clo&c  to  it  indeed  that  the  tame 
meem  tree  toncbed  both. 

It  was  not  a  quarter,  therefore,  io  which  the  leader  of 
the  tastest  set  in  the  palace  tnigfat  have  been  expected 
to  be  a  constant  visitor.  But  he  was.  And  the  decorous 
alley  pitt  up  with  his  totig*  patiently.  Partly,  no  doobt, 
for  hi»  aunt's  sake;  more  for  bis  own  cfaara  of  manner, 
wind)  always  gained  him  a  coosideralkm  better  nwfl 
n^fat  have  hrkcd.  Being  tfie  btc  heir-apparent's  eld* 
est  son.  be  was  oertMO  of  soceeedioe  to  the  throne  if  be 
oalfived  al  bis  nodes;  for  tbe  datnis  of  the  dder  i;?eoefa' 
tioa  are.  br  MogfaJ  law,  paranMunt  over  those  of  tbc 
Touiuiea.  Viw,  Ae  inetttaMe  harWne  baHt  to  the  «M- 
cst  btancSi.  alter  vears  of  power  eotoyed  by  the  *i 
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half  the  wars  and  murders  which  mark  an  Indian  succes- 
sion, some  of  these  learned  progressive  folk  admitted 
tentatively  that  the  Western  plan  was  better;  and  that  if 
Prince  Abool-Bukr  were  only  other  than  he  was,  he 
might  as  well  succeed  now  as  later  on. 

The  idea  roused  a  like  ambition  in  the  young  idler, 
now  and  again,  but  as  a  rule  he  was  content  to  be  the  best 
musician  in  Delhi,  the  boldest  gambler,  the  fastest  liver. 
Yet  through  all.  he  kept  his  hold  on  one  kind  woman's 
hand;  and  those  who  knew  the  prince  and  princess 
have  never  a  word  to  say  against  the  friendship  which 
led  to  that  singing  of  Omar  Khayyam  upon  the  latticed 
roof. 

"  Life  could  be  better  than  that  for  thee,  nephew,  didst 
thou  but  choose,"  said  her  soft  voice,  interrupting  the 
cynicism,  while  her  delicate  fingers,  touching  the  singer's 
shoulder  as  if  in  reproof,  lingered  there  tenderly.  He 
bent  his  smooth  cheek  impulsively  to  caress  tlie  hand  so 
close  to  it,  with  a  frank,  boyish  action.  The  next  mo- 
ment, however,  he  had  started  to  his  feet;  the  minor 
tone  changed  to  a  dance  measure,  then  ended  in  a  wild 
discord,  and  a  wilder  laugh.  Her  use  of  the  word 
nephew  was  apt  to  rouse  his  recklessness,  for  she  was 
but  a  month  or  two  older  than  he. 

"  Thou  canst  not  make  me  other  than  I  was  bom " 

he  began;  but  she  interrupted  him  quickly. 

"  Thou  wast  bom  of  good  parts  enough,  God  knows." 

"  But  my  father  deemed  me  fool,  therefore  I  was 
brought  up  in  a  stable,  mine  aunt;  and  sang  in  brothels 
ere  I  knew  what  the  word  meant.  So  'tis  sheer  waste 
time  to  interview  my  scandalized  relations  as  thou  dost, 
and  beg  them  to  fake  me  serious.  By  all  the  courtesans 
in  the  Thunbi  Bazaar,  Newasi,  I  take  not  myself  so.  Nor 
am  I  worse  than  the  holy,  pious  aunt:  I  take  paradise 
now,  and  leave  hell  to  the  last.  They  choose  the  other 
way.  And  make  a  better  bargain  for  pleasure  than  I, 
seeing  that  the  astrologers  give  me  a  short  life,  a  bloody 
death." 

Newasi  caught  her  hand  back  to  another  resting  place 
above  her  heart.  "A — a  bloody  death!"  she  echoed; 
"  who — who  told  the  lie? " 
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Prince  Abool-Bukr  shook  his  head  with  a  kindly  smile, 
"Oh)  heed  it  not,  kind  lady.  Such  is  the  fashion  with 
soothsayers  nowadays.  The  heavens  are  black  with 
portents.  Someone's  cow  hath  three  calves,  someone's 
child  hath  ten  noses  and  a  tail.  Fire  hath  come  from 
heaven — thou  thyself  didst  tell  me  some  such  wind- 
sucker's  tale — or  from  hell  more  likely " 

"  Nay!  but  it  is  true,"  she  interrupted  eagerly;  "  I  had 
it  from  the  milkwoman,  who  conies  from  the  village 
where  the  iutlee " 

"  The   mouse   began   to   gnaw   the   rope.     The   rope 

began  to  bend  the  ox.     The  ox  began "  hummed 

the  prince  irreverently. 

Newasi  stamped  her  foot.  "  But  it  is  true,  scoffer! 
There  is  a  festival  of  it  to-day  in  some  idol  temple — may 
it  be  defiled!  The  widow  would  have  burned,  after  sin- 
ful custom,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Huzoors.  And 
rightly.  Yet.  God  knows — seeing  the  poor  soul  had  to 
burn  sometime  through  being  an  idolater — they  might 
have  let  her  burn  with  her  love " 

Abool  laughed  softly.  "  And  yet  thou  wilt  have 
naught  of  Hafiz — Hafiz  the  love-lorn  1  Verily,  Newasi, 
thou  art  true  woman." 

She  ignored  the  interruption.  "  So  being  hindered 
she  went  to  Benares,  and  there  this  fire  fell  on  her 
through  prayer,  and  burned  hands  and  feet " 

"  But  not  her  face,"  cried  Prince  Abool,  thrumming 
the  muted  strings  and  making  them  sound  like  a  tom- 
tom. "  I'll  wager  my  best  pigeon,  not  her  face,  it  she 
be  a  good-looking  wench!  And  since  fire  follows  on 
other  things  besides  prayer,  she  was  a  fool  not  to  get 
it.  like  me,  through  pleasure  instead.  To  burn  a  virgini 
What  a  dreary  tale!  Look  not  so  shocked,  Newasi!  a 
man  must  enjoy  these  presents,  when  folk  around  him 
waste  half  the  time  in  dreaming  of  a  future — of  some- 
thing better  to  come — as  thou  dost "     He  paused, 

and  a  soft  eager  ring  came  to  his  voice.  "  If  thou 
couldst  only  forget  all  that — forget  who  I  might  be  in 
the  years  to  come — forget  what  thou  wouldst  have  been 
had  my  respected  uncle  not  preferred  peace  to  pleasure — 
fcM-  it  never  came  to  pass,  remember,  it  never  came  to  pass 
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— then  we  two,  you  and  I "  He  paused  again,  per- 
haps at  the  sudden  shrinking  in  her  eyes,  and  gave  a 
rcstlcBs  laugh.  "  As  'tis,  the  present  must  suffice,"  he 
added  Hghtly,  "  and  even  so  thou  dost  mourn  for  what  1 
might  be  if  the  grace  of  God  took  me  unawares.  Thou 
hast  caught  the  drt^aming  trick,  mayhap,  from  the  Prince 
o(  Dreamers  yonder,"  ' 

He  moved  over  to  the  outer  parapet  and  waved  his 
hand  toward  Hussan  Askuri's  house.     Then  his  vagrant  ' 
attention  turned  swiftly  to  something  which  he  could 
sec  in  a  peep  of  bazaar  visible  from  this  new  point  of 
view. 

"  Three,  four,  five  trays  of  sweetstuifs!  and  one  of  milk 
and  butter,"  he  cried  eagerly.  "  and  by  my  corn-mer- 
chant's bill — which  1  must  pay  soon  or  starve — the 
carriers  are  palace  folk!  Is  there,  by  chance,  a  marriage 
in  the  clan?  Why  didst  not  tell  me  before,  Newasi?  then 
I  could  have  gone  as  musician  and  earned  a  few  rupees." 

He  gave  a  flourish  of  his  bow,  so  drawing  forth  a 
lugubrious  wail  from  the  long-necked  fiddle, 

"  No  marriage  that  I  wot  of,"  she  replied,  smiling 
fondly  over  his  heedless  gayety.  "  The  trays  will  be  go- 
ing to  the  Pir-sahib's  house.  They  have  gone  every 
Thursday  these  few  weeks  past,  ever  since  the  Queen  took 
ill  on  hearing  the  answer  about  ihe  heirship.  She  vowed 
it  then  every  week,  so  that  the  holy  man's  prayer  might 
bring  success  to  our  cousin  of  Persia  in  this  war.  God 
save  the  very  dust  of  it  from  the  winds  of  misfortune 
so  long  as  dust  and  wind  exist,"  she  added  piously. 

Prince  Abool-Bukr  turned  round  on  her  sharply  with 
anxiety  in  his  (ace. 

"Sol  Thou  too  canst  quote  the  proclamation  like 
other  fools — a  fool's  message  to  other  fools.  Where 
didst  thou  see  it?  " 

Newasi  looked  at  him  disdainfully,  "  Can  I  not  readt 
nephew,  and  are  there  many  in  Delhi  as  heedless  as  thou? 
Whv,  even  the  Mufti's  people  discuss  such  things." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Ay!  they  will  talk. 
Gossip  hath  a  double  tongue  and  wings  too.  nowadays. 
In  old  time  the  first  tellers  of  a  tale  had  half  forgot  it,  ere 
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the  last  hearer  heard  it;  now  the  whole  world  is  agog 
in  half  an  hour.  But  it  means  naught.  F.ven  his  heir- 
ship. Who  cares  in  Delhi?  None! — out  of  the  palace, 
nonet  Not  even  I.  Yet  mischief  may  come  of  it;  so 
have  naught  to  do  with  dreamings,  Newasi,  if  only  for 
my  sake.  Remember  the  old  saw,  '  Weevils  are  ground 
with  the  corn.' " 

"  Thou  canst  scarce  call  thyself  that,  Abool,  and  thou 
so  near  the  throne,"  she  said,  still  more  coldly. 

■'  Have  me  what  pleaseth  thee,  kind  one,"  he  replied, 
a  trifle  impatiently:  "  but  remember  also  that  '  the  body 
is  slapped  in  the  killing  of  mosquitoes.'  "  Then,  sud- 
denly, an  odd  change  came  to  his  mobile  face.  It  grew 
strained,  haggard ;  his  voice  had  a  growing  tremor  in  it. 
"Lo!  I  tell  thee,  Newasi,  that  Sheeah  woman,  Zcenut 
Maihl,  in  her  plots  for  that  young  fool,  her  son,  will  hang 
the  lot  of  us.  I  swear  I  feel  a  rope  around  my  neck  each 
time  I  think  of  her.  I  who  only  want  to  be  let  live  as  I 
like — not  to  die  before  my  lime—die  and  lose  all  the  love 
and  the  laughter;  die  mayhap  in  the  sunlight;  die  when 
there  is  no  need;  1  seem  to  see  it — the  sunlight — and  I 
helpless — helpless! " 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  shuddering  hands  as  if  to  shut 
out  some  sight  before  his  very  eyes. 

"Abool!  Abool!  What  is't,  dear?  Look  not  so 
strange,"  she  cried,  stretching  out  her  hand  toward  him. 
yet  standing  aloof  as  if  in  vague  alarm.  Her  voice 
seemed  to  bring  him  back  to  realities;  he  looked  up  with 
a  reckless  laugh. 

*"Tis  the  wine  does  it,"  he  said.  "  If  I  lived  sober — 
with  thee,  mine  aunt — these  terrors  would  not  come 
Nay!  be  not  frightened.  Hanging  is  a  bloodless  death, 
and  that  would  confound  the  soothsayer;  so  it  cuts  both 
ways.  And  now.  since  I  must  have  more  wine  or  weep, 
I  will  leave  thee,  N'ewasi." 

"  For  the  bazaar?"  she  asked  reproachfully, 

"  For  life  and  laughter.  Lo!  Newasi,  thou  thyself 
wouldst  laugh  at  those  new-come  Bunjarah  folk  I  tdd 
thee  of,  who  imitate  the  sahibs  so  well.  But  for  their 
eyes,"  here  be  nodded  gayly  to  someone  below,  **  they 
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should  get  one  of  Mufti's  folk  to  play,"  he  added,  his 
attention  as  usual  following  the  6rst  lead.  "  Saw  you 
ever  such  blue  ones  as  the  boy  has  yonder?  " 

Newasi.  drawing  her  veil  tighter,  stepped  close  to  .' 
his  side  and  peered  gingerly, 

"  His  sister's  are  as  blue,  his  cousin's  also.  It  runs  in  . 
the  blood,  they  say.  I  cannot  like  them.  Dost  thou  i 
not  prefer  the  dark  also?" 

She  raised  hers  to  his  innocently  enough,  then  shrank  j 
back  from  the  sudden  passion  of  admiration  she  saw  blaz- 
ing in  them.     Shrank  so  that  her  ann  touched  his  no  \ 
Jonger.     The  action  checked  him,  made  him  savage. 

"  I  like  black  ones  best."  he  said  insolently :  "  big,  black, 
staring  eyes  such  as  my  mother  swears  my  betrothed 
has  to  perfection.  Thou  hast  not  seen  her  yet.  Newasi; 
so  thou  canst  keep  me  company  in  imagining  them  lan- 
I  gnishing  with  love.  They  will  not  have  to  languish  long 
for — hast  thou  heard  it?  The  King  hath  fixed  the  wed- 
ding." He  paused,  then  added  in  a  low,  cruel  voice, 
"  Art  glad,  Newasi?  " 

But  her  temper  could  be  roused  too,  and  her  heart  had 
beat  in  answer  to  his  look  in  a  way  which  ended  calm. 
"  Ay!  It  will  stop  this  farce  of  coming  thither  for  study 
and  learning — as  to-day — without  a  line  scanned." 

"  Thou  dost  study  enough  for  both,  as  thou  art  virtu- 
ous enough  for  both."  he  retorted.  "  I  am  but  flesh  and 
blood,  and  my  small  brain  will  hold  no  more  than  it  can 
gather  from  bazaar  tongues." 

"Of  lies,  doubtless." 

"  Lies  if  thou  wilt.  But  they  fill  the  mind  as  easily  as 
truth,  and  fit  facts  better.  As  the  lie  the  courtesans  tell  of 
ray  coming  hither  fits  fact  better  than  thy  reason.  Dost 
know  it?     Shall  I  tell  it  thee?  " 

"  Yeat  tell  it  me,"  she  answered  swiftly,  her  whole  face 
ablaze  with  anger,  pride,  resentment.  His  matched  it. 
but  with  a  vast  aflfection  and  admiration  added  which 
increased  his  excitement.  "The  lie,  did  I  say?"  he 
echoed,  "  nay,  the  truth.  For  why  do  I  come?  Why 
dost  let  me  come?  .Answer  me  in  truth?"  There  was  . 
an  instant's  silence,  then  he  went  on  recklessly:  "What 
need  to  ask?     We  both  know.     And  why,  in  God's  name,  J 
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having  come—come  to  see  thy  soft  eyes,  hear  thy  soft 
voice,  know  thy  soft  heart,  do  I  go  away  again  like  a 
fool?  I  who  take  pleasure  elsewhere  as  1  choose.  I  will 
be  a  fool  no  longer.  Nay  I  do  not  struggle.  1  will  but 
force  thee  to  the  truth.  I  will  not  even  kiss  thee — God 
knows  there  are  women    and  to  spare  for  that — there 

is  but  one  woman  whom  Abool-Bukr  cares  to "  he 

broke  ofF,  flung  the  hands  he  had  seized  away  froiii  him 
with  a  muttered  curse,  and  stepped  back  from  her,  cahning 
himself  with  an  effort.  "  That  comes  of  making  Abool- 
Bukr  in  earnest  for  once.  Did  I  not  warn  thee  it  was  not 
wise?"  he  said,  looking  at  her  almost  reproachfully,  aa 
she  stood  trying  to  be  calm  also,  trying  to  hide  the  beat- 
ing of  her  heart. 

"  Tis  not  wise,  for  sure,  to  speak  foolishness,"  she 
murmured,  attempting  unconsciousness.  "  Yet  do  I 
not  understand " 

He  shook  his  delicate  hand  in  derisive  denial.  "  Why, 
the  Princess  Farkhoonda  refuses  to  marry!  Nay, 
Newasi,  we  are  two  fools  for  our  pains.  That  is  God's 
truth  between  us.     So  now  for  lies  in  the  bazaar." 

"  Peace  go  with  thee."  There  was  a  sudden  regret, 
almost  a  wistful  entreaty  in  the  farewell  she  sent  after 
fiim.  There  was  none  in  his  reply,  given  with  a  back- 
ward look  as  his  gay  figure  went  downward  dizzily. 
"  Nay!     Peace  stays  ever  with  thee." 

It  was  true.  Those  other  women  of  whom  he  had 
spoken  gave  him  kisses  galore,  but  this  one?  It  was  a 
refinement  of  sensuality,  in  a  way,  to  go  as  he  had  come. 
Bui  Xewasi  went  back  to  her  books  with  a  sigh,  telling 
herself  that  her  despondency  was  due  to  Abool's  hope- 
less lack  of  ambition.  If  he  would  only  show  his 
natural  parts,  only  let  these  new  rulers  see  that  he  had 
the  makings  of  a  king  in  him!  As  for  the  other  foolish- 
ness, if  the  old  King  would  give  his  consent — if  it  were 
made  clear  that  she  was  not  really She  pulled  her- 
self up  with  a  start,  said  a  prayer  or  two,  and  went  on 
with  The  A'irror  af  Good  Behafitjr,  through  which  she  was 
wading  diligently.  TTie  writer  of  it  had  not  been  a 
beautiful  woman,  widowed  before  she  was  a  wife,  but  his 
ideals  were  high^ 
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Abool-Bukr  meanwhile  was  already  in  a  house  with  a 
wooden  balcony.  There  were  many  such  in  the  Thunbi 
Bazaar,  giving  it  an  airiness,  a  cleanliness,  a  neatness  it 
would  otherwise  have  lacked.  But  Gul-anari's  was  the 
biggest,  the  most  patronized;  not  only  for  the  tired 
heads  which  looked  out  unblushingly  from  it,  but  tor 
the  news  and  gossip  always  to  be  had  there.  The 
lounging  crowds  looked  up  and  asked  for  it.  as  they 
drifted  backward  and  forward  aimlessly,  indififerently. 
among  the  fighting  quails  in  their  hooded  cages,  the 
dogs  snarling  in  the  filth  of  the  gutters,  while  a  mingled 
scent  of  musk,  and  drains,  and  humanity  steamed 
through  the  hot  sunshine.  Sometimes  a  corpse  lay  in 
the  very  roadway  awaiting  burial,  but  it  provoked  no 
more  notice  than  a  passing  remark  that  Nargeeza  or 
Yasmeena  had  been  a  good  one  while  she  lasted.  For 
there  was  a  hideous,  horrible  lack  of  humanity  about 
the  Thunbi  Bazaar;  even  in  the  very  women  themselves, 
with  their  foreheads  narrowed  by  plastered  hair  to  a 
mere  wedge  above  a  bar  of  continuous  eyebrow,  their 
lips  crimsoned  in  unnatural  curves,  their  teeth  reddened 
with  ^an  or  studded  with  gold  wire,  their  figures  stiff- 
ened to  artificial  prominence.  It  was  as  if  humanity, 
tired  of  its  own  beauty,  sought  the  lack  of  it  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  jaded  sensuality. 

"  Allah!  the  old  stale  stories,"  yawned  Gul-anari  from 
the  broad  sheet  of  native  newspaper  whence,  between  the 
intervals  of  some  of  Prince  Abool-Bukr's  worst  songs, 
she  had  been  reading  extracts  to  her  illiterate  clients; 
that  being  a  recognized  attraction  in  her  trade.  "  Per- 
sia! Persia!  nothing  but  Persia!  Who  cares  for  it?  I 
dare  swear  none.  Not  even  the  woman  Zeenut  herself, 
for  all  her  pretense  of  sympathy  with  Sheeahs,  who " 

"Have  a  care,  mistressi"  interrupted  an  arrogant 
looking  man,  who  showed  the  peaked  Afghan  cap  below 
a  regimental  turban.  He  was  a  sergeant  in  a  Pathan 
company  of  the  native  troops  cantoned  outside  Delhi 
on  the  Ridge,  and  had  been  bickering  all  the  afternoon 
with  a  Rajpoot  of  the  38th  N.  I.,  who  had  ousted  him  in 
his  hostess'  easy  affections,  being  therefore  in  an  evil 
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temper,  ready  to  take  oifense  at  a  word.  "  I  am  of  the 
north — a  Slieeah  myself,  and  care  not  to  hear  them  mis- 
called. And  I  have  those  who  would  back  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, glaring  at  the  Rajpoot,  who  sat  in  the  place  of 
honor  beside  the  stout  siren;  "for  yonder  in  the  cor- 
ner is  another  hill-tiger."  He  pointed  to  a  man  who  had 
just  thanked  one  of  the  girls  in  Pushtoo  for  a  glass  of 
sherbet  she  handed  him. 

"  Hill-cat,  rather!  "  giggled  Gul-anari.  "  He  brought 
me  this  one,  but  yesterday,  from  a  caravan  new-come  to 
the  serai," — she  stroked  the  long  fur  of  a  Persian 
kitten  on  her  lap, — "and  when  I  asked  for  news  could 
not  give  them.  He  scarce  knew  enough  Urdu  for  the 
settling  of  prices." 

A  coarse  joke  from  the  Rajpoot,  suggesting  that  he 
had  found  few  difficulties  of  that  sort  in  the  Thunbi 
Bazaar,  made  the  sergeant  scowl  still  more  and  swear 
that  he  would  get  Mistress  Gul-anari  the  news  for  mere 
love.  Whereat  he  called  over,  in  Pushtoo,  to  the  man 
in  the  comer,  who.  however,  took  no  notice. 

"  He  is  as  deaf  as  a  lizard! "  giggled  Gul-anari,  enjoy- 
ing the  rejected  one's  discomfiture.  "  Get  my  friend 
the  corporal  here  to  yell  at  him  for  thee,  sergeant.  His 
voice  goes  further  than  thine!  " 

The  favored  Rajpoot  squeezed  the  fat  hand  nearest  to 
him.  "  Go  up  and  pluck  him  by  the  beard,"  he  sug- 
gested vaingloriously,  "  then  we  might  see  a  Pathan 
&ght  for  once." 

"  Thou  wouldst  see  a  fair  one,  which  is  more  than  thou 
canst  among  thine  own  people." 

"Peace!  Peace!"  cried  the  courtesan,  smiling  to 
see  both  men  look  round  for  a  weapon.  "  I'll  have  no 
bloodshed  here.  Keep  that  for  the  future."  She  dwelt 
on  tne  last  word  meaningly,  and  it  seemed  to  have  a 
soothing  effect,  for  the  sepoys  contented  themselves 
with  scowls  again. 

"  The  future? "  echoed  a  gjaybeard  who  had  been 
drinking  cinnamon  tea  calmly.  "  God  knows  there  will 
be  wars  enough  in  it.  Didst  hear,  Ma-an  sahib?  I 
have  it  on  authority — that  Jam  Larnce  is  to  give  Pesha- 
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filefe*.  "  WIm  iftc  ImC  ^fc^nhih  wcnc  be  en  tmsk 
ff iNm  for  htnoc  uleoi  five  fciggdnaw  aad  gmn  tkem  tv 
ffw  OMMfl,    Ti^  Mir  one  wo*  Mid  be  ant  enc  men. 

"  f^  M  ace  what  wc  Rajpoocs  «y  fink,"  cried  the 
eorpitrnl  Acrceljr,  "  Tu  we  have  foag}u  the  Siriar's 
tMfiet,  and  we  are  not  Aheep  to  b«  drircii  against  ottr 
'Twn," 

f<tll-atiAri  kercl  admiringly  at  ber  new  lover.  "  May! 
Ow  ftsifKCirt*  are  men)  anrl 'twas  hii  regiment,  my  mas- 
ter*, wwt  feiuted  to  fijichl  over  the  sea,  saying  il  was  not 
(ft  the  h'tn<\.     Ayl  and  gaincil  their  point." 

"'Ih«l  tUtfp  hail  gi-rtie  over  the  sea  itself,"  sneered  a 
third  •f>Mi*r.  "  The  bfmd  in  altered  now.  Go  we  must, 
or  t»  dlifiiliiMrrI,  The  Tliakour-ycr  would  not  be  so  bold 
now.  I  wiirrant." 

The  kaJiir^rt  twirled  hi*  tnustache  to  his  very  eyes 
ftnit  ciitUrii  hi*  turban  awry. 

"Ay.  W'liild  II  und  more,  if  they  dare  touch  our 
|irlvllpiic." 

(iiilntiAH  leered  again,  rousinft  the  Pathan  sergeant  to 
milMiT  iMirnei,  and-— -ui  ti  to  change  the  subject — cross 
(ivrr  tt>  Ihr  tnnn  in  the  comer,  l.iy  insolent  hands  on  his 
uli'iiildrr,  fliid  thcinl  a  'iiicntion  in  his  ear.  The  man 
turned,  met  the  nrrogani  eyes  bent  on  him  calmly,  and 
Willi  tiiiih  hand*  Hnlniinird  profusely  but  slowly  with  a 
•on  nf  mrnMircd  rhythm.  .^pI)a^cntly  he  had  not 
cutliilK  Ihr  wunU  and  wa*  deprecating  impatience.  His 
ll«Hd»  wrrt"  fine  hnndu,  slender,  well-shaped,  and  he 
Wurt  n  metal  ring  on  the  Meal-linger.  It  caught  the  light 
aa  lir  ■alnnmed. 

"  l.imdtT,   man.  loudorl "  gibed   the  corporal.    But  | 
iht  ncrm'Hnl  did  not  repeal  the  question;  he  stood  look- 
hiB  At  ihc  upturned  (nee  nwaiiing  an  answer. 

"  M«\l>o  he  In  llclooch.  hi«  sncech  not  mine,"  he  said 
•(iddvuly,  yet  with  a  «tmng«  lacK  of  curiosity  in  his  tone^ 
There  was  a  failll  quivtr,  as  if  some  strain  were  over  in 
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the  face  below,  and  the  silence  was  broken  by 
sentence. 

"  Yea  I  Beiooch! "  he  went  on  in  a  still  more  satisfied 
tone,  "  I  know  it  by  the  twang.  So  there  is  small  use  in 
bursting  my  lungs." 

Here  Prince  Abool-Bukr,  who  had  been  doiing 
tipsiiy,  his  head  against  his  fiddle,  woke,  nnd  cautifht  the 
last  words.  "  Ay,  burstl  burst  like  the  royal  kettlc-driiina 
of  mine  ancestors.  Yet  will  I  do  my  poor  best  to  aniune 
the  company  and — and  instruct  them  in  virtue." 
Whereupon,  with  much  maudlin  emotion,  he  thrummed 
and  thrilled  through  a  lament  on  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
the  Moghuls  written  by  that  King  of  Focta  hia  Grand- 
papa. Being  diffuse  and  didactic,  il  was  met  with 
acclamations,  and  Abool,  being  beyond  the  stage  of 
discrimination,  was  going  on  to  give  an  encore  of  a 
very  different  nature,  when  a  wild  clashing  of  cymbals 
and  booting  of  conches  in  the  bazaar  below  sent  every- 
one to  the  balcony.  Everyone  save  Abool,  who,  de- 
prived of  his  audience,  dozed  off  against  his  fiddle  again, 
and  the  man  from  the  corner  who,  as  he  took  advantage 
of  the  diversion  to  escape,  looked  down  at  the  hand- 
some drunken  face  as  he  passed  it  and  nuHtcred,  "  Coof 
devil!  He  rode  honest  enough  always,"  Then  the 
Rajpool*s  arrogant  voice  rising  from  the  crush  on  the 
balcony,  he  paused  a  second  in  order  to  listen — lliat 
beiog  his  trade. 

"  Tis  the  boly  Hindu  widow  to  whom  God  sent  (ire 
on  her  way  to  the  festival.  A  saint  indeed)  1  know 
ber  brother,  one  .Soma,  a  Yadubansi  Rajpout  in  the  1 1  th, 
new-come  to  MeeruL" 

The  clashings  and  brajings  were  luckily  loud  enough 
to  hide  an  irrepressible  exclamation  from  the  man  he- 
bind.  tht  next  instant  he  was  tialfway  down  the  dark 
stain,  tearing  ^  cap.  turban,  beard,  arid  pauEitig  at  th« 
daflcctt  comer  to  roll  his  baggy  northern  drawers  '/u1 
o(ngiit.and  torn  his  woolen  green  shawl  tntjde  out.  thus 
dtickinng  a  cotton  lining  of  ascetic  ochre  tint.  It  was 
tJbc  work  di  a  second,  for  jim  Douglas  had  l>eeTi  an  apt 
pBinL  So,  with  a  smear  of  ashes  from  <.me  pocket,  a 
dtf  ol  tonDcnc  and  vermilioa  from  another — put  on  as 
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he  finished  the  stairs — he  emerged  into  the  street  dis*  ' 
giiised  as  a  mendicant;  the  refuge  of  fools,  as  Tiddu  had 
eallcd  it.  The  easiest,  however,  to  assume  at  an  instant's 
notice;  and  in  this  case  the  best  for  the  procession 
Jim  Douglas  meant  to  join.  Careless  and  hurried 
though  his  get-up  was,  he  set  the  very  thought  of  de- 
tection from  him  as  he  edged  his  way  among  the  stream- 
ing crowd.  I"or  in  that,  so  he  told  himself,  lay  the 
Mysterious  Gift.  To  be,  even  in  your  inmost  thoughts, 
the  pcrsonalitj'  you  assumed  was  the  secret.  Somehow 
or  another  it  miprcssed  those  around  you,  and  even  if  a 
challenge  came  there  was  no  danger  if  the  challenger 
could  be  isolated — brought  close,  as  it  were,  to  your  own 
certainty.  To  this,  so  it  seemed  to  him — the  many- 
faced  one  vehemently  protesting — came  all  Tiddu's 
mysterious  instructions,  which  nevertheless  he  followed 
religiously.  For,  be  they  what  they  might,  they  had 
never  failed  him  during  the  six  months,  save  once,  when, 
watching  a  horse-race,  he  had  lost  or  rather  recovered 
himself  in  the  keen  interest  it  awakened.  Then  his 
ncighhors  had  edged  from  him  and  stared,  and  he  had 
been  forced  into  slipping  away  and  changing  his  person- 
ality ;  for  it  was  one  of  Tiddu's  maxims  that  you  should 
always  carry  that  with  you  which  made  such  change 
possible.  To  be  many-faced,  he  said,  made  all  faces 
more  secure  by  taking  from  any  the  right  of  perma- 
nence. Jim  Douglas  therefore  joined  the  procession 
and  forced  his  way  to  the  very  front  of  it,  where  the  red- 
«pla&hed  fig»ire  of  Durga  Devi  was  being  carried  shoul- 
ders high.  It  was  garlanded  with  flowers  and  censed 
by  swinging  censers,  and  behind  it  with  widespread 
arms  lo  show  her  sacred  scars  walked  Tara.  She  was 
nakeil  to  the  waist,  and  the  scanty  ochre-tinted  cloth 
folded  about  lier  middle  was  raised  so  as  to  show  the 
scars  upon  her  lower  limbs.  The  sunlight  gleaming  on 
the  niagnificenl  bronze  curves  showed  a  seam  or  two 
upon  her  breast  also.  No  more.  As  Abool-Bukr  had 
prophesied,  her  face,  full  of  wild  spiritual  exaltation, 
was  unmarred  and,  with  the  shaven  head,  stood  out  bold 
and  clear  a5  a  cameo. 

}ail    Jai!    Dwrga   mat  kt  jai  (Victon-   to   Mother 
Durga). 
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The  cry  came  incessantly  from  her  lip«,  and  WM 
echoed  not  only  by  the  procession,  but  by  the  gpcclatori. 
So  from  many  a  fierce  throat  besides  the  corporal'i,  who 
from  Gul-anari's  balcony  shouted  it  frantically,  that 
appeal  to  the  Great  Death  Mother — implacable,  athirit 
for  blood — came  to  light  the  sordid  life  of  the  bazaar 
with  a  savage  fire  for  something  unknown — horribly 
unknown,  that  lay  beyond  life.  Even  the  Moham- 
medans, though  they  spat  in  the  gutter  at  the  idol,  felt 
their  harts  stir;  felt  that  if  miracles  were  indeed  abroad 
their  God,  the  only  true  One,  would  not  fhorten  Hi« 
Hand  either. 

Jmf    Jai!    Durga  mm  ke  jot. 

The  cry  met  wtSi  a  sudden  increase  of  vdume  as,  the 
procession  passing  into  the  wider  tp2ce  before  the  big 
mosqne,  it  was  joiatd  by  a  band  of  widows,  who  in  rap- 
tnroiu  adoration  6uag  tbenuidvec  before  Tara's  ieet  so 
that  die  m^^  walk  ottr  tbem  if  need  be,  yet  totoebow 
tondi  them. 

"R^  of  idrfaloc*!"  njtittefed  ooe  of  a  gro*tp  staod- 
ing  OD  the  nK«qtie  eiept;  a  group  <A  meo  tuumttakaUe 
in  tlieir  fiowing  robes  and  bean^ 

"  Peace,  Kasi-^atSo^. "  came  a  meSow  voice.  "  Let 
God  jnd^  irhCD  the  work  a  dcme,  '  The  day  is  base, 
and  ihc  paoxj  mcxn,  yet  the  po4  be^  msa  to  wat^  ao4 

Tfae  Bpaik^.  a  tail  gaunt  man.  rocc  a  (uH  bead  above 
die  o(her%,  and  Jim  Dot^as'  kceaa  eyes,  takii^  in  every- 
thing as  they  pBBeed,  rec<:^nized  htm  instantly.  It  was 
the  Monlvie  rf  Fyzabad.  II  wae  partly  to  bear  what  be 
had  to  say  when  be  was  preachmg.  -par^y  to  find  out 
bow  the  -peopk  viewed  ihe  question  ^  the  beirdup,  wbidb 
had  brongfat  Jim  JJoti^laf  to  Delhi,  eo  he  was  not  sur- 
prised. 

And  no»  the  -pTrxxemm,  reaching  tht  Dareeba.  that 
narrowest  o:  fanef  hedged  by  high  bopiw.  rfjeived  a 
mameiitarii-  cbt:^,.  For  down  it.  prectdtd  by  gi'jowt 
wid)  wa»-tnF  •■ai;  laiis.  came  tbe  Resident's^  bt^g*'.  He 
wat  takinc  £  iady  it,  &et  tfa*  |iictttres(|tit  sitrh'.f  o:  tbe 
ciry.  Tb''  waj  orw.  with  a  venjieanc*  i<^  '.h'-  r'-^- 
spfcrahed  %:im  oi  tiu  Death-OoddeSE  jamnted  itseH  in  the 
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"A  MELLV  Klistmus  to  jog.  MifBs  Erltont  An"  ohi 
Ihey's  suts  a  lot  of  boo'ful.  boo'ful  sings  in  a  velanda." 

Sonny's  lifjuid  hsp  said  true.  On  this  Oiristmas 
morning  the  veranda  of  Major  Erhon's  house  on  the 
Ridge  of  Delhi  was  full  of  beauties  to  childish  eyes. 
For.  he  being  on  special  dutv  regarding  a  scheme  for 
ca\'a!ry  remounts  and  having  l>elhi  for  his  winter  head- 
quarters, there  were  plenty  of  contractors,  agents, 
tpcx)pers,  dealers,  what  not.  to  be  remembered  by  one 
who  might  probably  have  a  %-oice  in  much  future  patrcm- 
■gc.  So  there  w-ere  trays  on  tra>-s  of  oranges  and  apples, 
pistachios,  almonds,  raisins,  round  boxes  of  Cabul 
grapes,  all  decked  with  flowers.  And  on  most  of  them. 
as  the  surest  bid  for  recognition,  lay  a  irumpen."  toy  of 
some  sort  for  the  Major  sahib's  litile  unknown  s^ti,  whose 
e:^isieitce  could,  neverthclr?.<;.  not  be  ignored  by  these 
gHt-bringers.  to  whom  children  arc  the  greatest  eift  of 
all. 

And  so,  as  the;r  waited,  with  a  certaiD  cUld-Iitce  com- 
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placency  in  their  own  offerings,  (or  llie  rcci]tieiil.s'  unly 
appearance,  ihey  Ijad  smiled  on  iittlc  Soiiuy  Svyinuni  a& 
iK-pasaeu  menj  on  iut  wa\  lu  i^ivc  j-recliuj;  lu  in,-  ^ll:a^^.-^l 
Mrs.  £rUu:i.  1-or  ilie  bevinuurs,  jiai.l  liail  lln-  i-ajjciUmI 
ciiange  to  i^eilii,  aiid  Soiiin-s  inollirr  wah  now  ^oiii 
plaining  oi  die  climaie,  and  ihe  siervaiit^,  anil  lln-  lwl)ii>, 
ill  one  of  liie  tiouses  within  tlie  Cashmere  i;aK-  ol  ihi 
city;  a  laei  wiiicii  tooic  irotn  iier  liie  };ricvan(.i-  t<.-^arilin;- 
dofj-cariii,  hiiiec  it  lay  witam  a  walk  ol  ln-r  iiusoaiid':. 
oiiice 

So  some  oi  tiie  smiles  ijad  not  biniply  hixw  ^ivrn  to  a 
child,  but  lu  -d.  child  v.iiose  iatiier  was  a  baliilj  knos^ji  to 
the  siniier:  aii'J  one  broa'i  ;;riii  iiad  gome  becau!><'  iioiiny 
had  paitse'i  to  say.  with  trie  '^uainl  {>i^eci»ioii  witu  wliicii 
all  En;;li^ii  cliiiuren  !>peak  liindusiani. 

•■  Ail  bsi  Ku-j!  lit  h-KVi.  an--''  ((Jh,  tiij  Kao,  vwij 
are  you  iiei-r'  'J  in-  oruer.-i  V  la'.e.  »'iiii:ii  Air;.  1h;v 
incur  iiad  sairi  cav.-  ji'jr  uiv  snjverb,  iiad  beamed  ovet  liie 
recogniiior:.  !■'.  uh'-  ri-'.-;i  an-i  sainted.  exgjiainiii)4  ti'aveiy 
to  tile  ciu'iii  saliiij  liiu'.  iie  cairifr  irorn  Aiceriil,  beeau.-*":  liir 
Alajor  saliib  ^va^  now  iii>  aahib  ior  me  itin'..  Sonny  nad 
nodded  grave;y  a^  i  ne  un^jersioo^  ine  puaiiioj.  pei- 
fectiy,  and  passed  on  to  lijt  drawing  roijiri,  wik-i';  iiJile 
E-rlion  was  slKiiinii  a  ic«  sijn;;>-  of  iioliji  and  uiiblieioi: 
round  liie  ptjTiruii  oi  anotiier  iair-iiaTred  bo_\ :  li»-M  tmnn, 
sprit:.-  Lfciiiv  liicniiejve;  t  Cririsinias  ofieiin;.'  iron;  im.- 
Pars.ee  niercnai:;.  wno  iiad  a  brancri  ebiai.iiiiMmirir.  a^  a 
hiii  stall'.'-.  ii'  r-rt;'  ior  inem  ironi  lij'-  tiiiow!-/  ev^;- 
year  lor  in-  euMonieir  a.-  a  dtiicaie  auenuoT  /vno  tni^ 
yejir  s'.imeii,!-:;  ^'..  mor-  rennnjM.er'  '.■■  uoi:"  iia'' 
come  vviir-  u.^y  a  ica.  spni'je  w  lo'  tn--  '.iiTiPirn;- ■  u.- 
wiiJ!.-!:  ka;-.    :.t. .■.•:•   wa-  oT::ai!i:',n;;;   i'.-    i":  M.no'-    'i!;. 


:■:■  Willi  grcaie!  inieic^ 
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a  way.  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  chance  had  come.  Not 
tragically,  as  Jim  Douglas  had  hinted,  but  easily,  natu- 
rally, in  this  special  duty  which  had  removed  her 
husband  both  from  Alice  Gissing  and  his  own  past 
reputation. 

It  had  sent  him  to  Simla,  where  people  are  accepted 
for  what  they  are;  and  here  his  good  looks,  his  good- 
natured,  devil-may-care  desire  for  amusement  had  madi: 
him  a  favorite  in  society,  and  his  undoubted  knowledge 
of  cavalry  requirements  stood  him  in  good  stead  with 
the  authorities.  So  he  had  come  down  for  the  winter 
to  Delhi  on  a  new  track  altogether.  To  begin  with,  his 
work  interested  him  and  made  him  lead  a  more  whole- 
some life.  It  took  him  away  from  home  pretty  often,  so 
lessening  friction ;  for  it  was  pleasant  to  return  to  a  welt- 
ordered  house  after  roughing  it  in  out-stations.  Then 
it  took  him  into  the  wilds  where  there  was  no  betting  or 
card-playing.  He  shot  deer  and  duck  instead,  and 
talked  of  caps  and  charges,  instead  of  colors  and  tricks. 
To  his  vast  improvement;  for  though  the  slaying  in- 
stinct may  not  be  admirable  in  itself,  and  though  the 
hunter  may  rightly  have  been  branded  from  the  begin- 
ning with  the  mark  of  Cain,  still  the  shooter  or  fisher 
generally  lives  straighter  than  his  fellows,  and  murder 
is  not  the  most  heinous  of  crimes.  Not  even  in  regard 
to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  community. 

So  Kate  had  begun  to  have  those  pangs  of  remorse 
which  come  to  women  of  her  sort  at  the  first  symptom 
of  regeneration  in  a  sinner.  Pangs  of  pitiful  considera- 
tion for  the  big,  handsome  fellow  who  could  behave  so 
nicely  when  he  chose,  vague  questionings  as  to  whether 
the  past  had  not  been  partly  her  fault;  whether  if  this 
were  the  chance,  she  ought  not  to  forget  and  forgive — 
many  things. 

He  looked  very  handsome  as  he  lounged  in.  dressed 
spick  and  span  in  full  uniform  for  church  parade.  And 
she,  poised  on  a  chair,  her  dainty  ankles  showing,  looked 
spick  and  span  also  in  a  pretty  new  dress.  He  noticed 
the  fact  instantly. 

"A  merry  Christmas,  Kate!  Here!  give  me  your 
hand  and  I'll  help  you  down." 
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How  many  years  was  it  since  Ue  lia<)  iii>ukei)  like  llial, 
with  3  glint  in  his  eyes,  and  she  had  had  that  faint  flush 
in  her  cheek  at  his  touch?  Tlie  consciuusiicss  of  this 
stirring;  among  the  dry  bones  of  somettiing  (hey  had 
both  deemed  dead,  made  her  set  to  shaking  somu  leaves 
from  her  dress,  while  he,  with  an  irrelevantly  Ijoisleniiis 
laugh,  stooped  to  swing  Sonny  to  his  shoulder.  "  Von 
here,  jackanapes!"  he  cried.  "A  merry  Chrihlnius! 
Come  and  get  a  sweetie — you  come  too,  Kate,  iht  heg- 
gars  will  like  to  see  the  mem.  By  Jove!  what  a  jolly 
morning!  " 

A  foretaste  of  the  winter  rains  had  fallen  durin);  the 
night,  leaving  a  crisp  new-washed  feeling  in  the  air,  a 
heavy  rime-like  dew  on  the  earth ;  the  sky  of  a  pale  hlue, 
yet  coloriul.  \-aulted  the  wide  expanse  cloudlessly.  And 
from  the  veranda  of  the  Erltons'  house  the  exj>anM:  was 
wide  indeed:  for  it  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Kidge  at 
its  extreme  northern  end — the  end,  therefore,  furthest 
from  the  cit>'.  which,  nearjy  three  miles  away,  hl'^ked 
the  widening  wedge  of  densely  woodH  lowland  Ivin^ 
between  the  rocicy  range  and  the  river.  The  Ridge  ilself 
was  not  unlike  some  huge  spiny  saurian,  basking  in  the 
sunUgfat:  us  tail  in  the  river,  its  wider,  flatter  head, 
crowned  b\-  Hindoo  Rao's  house,  resting  on  the  groves 
and  garden-  o:  the  Subz-mundi  or  Oretn  Marke'.  a 
subuib  to  tnt  wes;  o:  the  town,  h  it  a  quairr,  faiicifi.;! 
spot,  this  Deiiii  Kidg*:.  even  without  the  hisior;  of  i.';ro- 
ism  crystallize':  into  ii;  ^■e^y  dus'..  A  rc'  (lus>'  a''iv.<:\i 
might  aimosi  iiave  beer,  s^nec  by  bloor!.  A  dua'.  A'h;<:l) 
matches  \sa.--  insior; .  sinte  i*.  i'  forme':  of  iy^IatcJ 
atoms  o;  r-^:-;.  giitier-u;,-.  pen'ec:  ir.  tijem»e>.e-.  1:>.'  '.':.<■ 
isolated  ciee'i-  whic:.  wen:  to  mai;':  uv  '•'■''-.  firi-;-'  :•-■  o.": 
of  pluck  i 
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that  a  driver  scarce  slackens  speed  at  its  steepest,  there 
is  never  a  mistake  possible  as  to  where  it  begins  or  ends. 
Here  is  the  river  bed,  founded  on  sand;  there,  cleaving 
the  green  with  rough  red  shoulder,  is  the  ridge  of  rock. 

From  the  veranda,  then,  its  stony  spine  split  by  a  road 
like  a  parting,  it  trended  southwest,  so  giving  room  be- 
tween it  and  the  river  for  the  rose-lit,  lilac-shaded  mass 
of  the  town,  with  the  big  while  bubble  of  the  Jumma 
mosque  in  its  midst;  the  delicate  domes  fringing  the 
palace  gateways  showing  like  strings  of  pearls  on  the 
blue  sky.  And  beyond  them,  a  dazzle  of  gold  among 
the  green  of  the  Garden  of  Grapes,  marked  that  last 
sanctuary  of  a  dead  dynasty  upon  the  city's  eastern  wall. 

The  cantonments  lay  to  the  back  of  the  house  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Ridge  and  on  the  plain  beyond. 
This  also  was  a  widening  wedge  of  green  wooded  land 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  plain  by  a  tree-set  overflow 
canal.  The  Ridge,  therefore,  formed  the  backbone  of  a 
triangle  protected  by  water  on  two  sides.  On  the  third 
was  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  But — to  carry  out  the 
image  of  the  lizard— a  natural  outwork  lay  like  a  huge 
paw  on  either  side  of  the  head;  on  the  river  side  the  spur 
of  Ludlow  Castle,  on  the  canal  side  the  General's  mound. 

A  brisk  breeze  was  fluttering  the  flag  on  the  tower 
cresting  the  ridge,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  house, 
and  as  Major  Eriton  stepped  into  the  veranda,  a  puff  of 
white  smoke  curled  cityward,  and  the  roll  of  the  tirae- 
gun  reverberated  among  the  rocks. 

"By  Jingo!  I  must  hurry  Up  it  I'm  to  have  breakr 
fast  before  church."  he  exclaimed,  as  the  circle  of  gift- 
bringers,  who  had  been  waiting  nearly  half  an  hour, 
rose  simultaneously  with  salaams  and  good  wishes.  The 
sudden  action  made  a  while  cockatoo  perched  in  the 
comer  raise  its  flame-colored  crest  and  begin  to  prance. 

"Naughty  Poll!  Bad  Poll!"  came  Sonny's  mellif- 
luous lisp  from  the  Major's  shoulder.  "  Zoo  mufn't 
make  a  noise  and  interrupt." 

The  admonition  made  the  bird  smooth  its  ruffled 
temper  and  feathers.  Not  that  tliere  was  much  to  inter- 
rupt; the  Major's  halting  acknowledgments  being  of  the 
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brieiest;  partly  because  of  breakfast,  purll)  fiDiii  l>i>  I.  ui 
Hindustani,  mostly  fruiii  tlie  iiilieiiiil  iiibulur  liurrDi  u\ 
a  function. 

"Thank  God'  that's  over,"  he  ^aill  [>iiiUaly,  wluii  the 
last  tray  had  been  cni[>tic<l  on  ihi-  iiiis>L'IliiiiL-ifiis  jiik', 
round  which  the  servants  were  alre;iily  Intverinn  ex.jiL'i-1- 
antly,  and  the  last  well-wislier  lud  ilisaii[ie;ii-i-il.  "Slill 
it  was  nice  of  them  to  ruiicinber  I-'reiMy,"  lie  adileil, 
looking  at  the  toys — "  Wasn't  it,  wi(t;f " 

She  looked  up  almoiit  beared  at  the  title  "  Vety,"  ahe 
replied,  with  a  faint  quiver  in  her  voior.  "  We  imiai 
•end  some  home  to  him,  niusln't  we'r" 

The  pronoun  of  union  made  tbe  Maj'jr,  in  hi.-,  mm, 
feel  eiiibarraM«d.  He  sought  rclug<-  uwa-  in- /re  iji 
Sonny. 

"You  must  have  your  choice  drat,  ji<;kaiiaj/ejl "  he 
said,  swingiag  the  child  to  tlie  ground  again.  "  V.'hi'Ii 
is  it  to  be  r     A  box  of  soiditrs  or  a  monkey  on  e  siiek'" 

"Fanks!  '  rtpiied  Sonny  viith  hontf  di;'i.i'y  "oji 
I'se  gotwi  m-.  piesy  a^ea'i-.  SJitS.  giv<:-^td  n.'-  ti.e 
polly — be-io;  v.   ovei  m':  d'^arly." 

Kate  aoswere-^  u^  hufci-aij'i '.  \'yjV  v-.ti.  i  \^ii* 
apok)^'.  "  Vx'.  sieii.i  •.:.':  '.o'.ka",'.,',  !  '.'.o;^;;'  >•..; 
wonldo'i  nunc,  bti^aiist  :■.  At;  io  drta'^fu;'/  noi^y  /..'.fl 
it  never  scr«ai:.:  i".  iii:'.  .So;::./'  ^■:'.':  I'ol!,-  i...  il'Jj-* 
and  ^K/w  Maior  Lrl-.or.  iiov.  it  Jovei    -oj:  '' 

The  chi-d.  no;:-:,;;  .-.:?  ^:.  Vu,-  o?  ■.  ..^'  ..  :  ■,;-. 
the  bes}j  anr,  ner::  .■•rr  '-jirje;;!.  v,  T:.'r  ■■.■■•.  •  !j:i'' 
the  »en-aiiit  pf.:.-.-.;-  ■.-.  lo'j-;  o-^rr.-.'i:.;-'/  ''  '.•  -,  ■',■.-.•,'. 
wirer,  K  e^er.,  :■:  \    i.    ;  -:.>=>.■      ..  ':■,.■  ' '''• 

ieijow"  i  an:,   w:::   -    .--^   ■    -. '  ■,  ,.■■'.■  ',■  .  ''  ■ 

nejTi  moiTtcn'-  r.  >.;,:    ■•  -.■k.--;:    :;  ^.:,  -■  ■  ''  ,._.     /  ;  .- 

"Set   uuv.    i:    ',-•;.    i:.'  .:.■.■-     --.. 


■71'  >»w   j»  ,-.vff  .v.4rs:tz. 

,''at»  .ri&ti>HK{     with    -innnv     viio   vas  "n 


', .    ..,.  .v^..!.   ,.;„^  n'fi-   n    hf^r  r'ai'i"^  <i-!*ni;-   and  the 

i  j  .11/  ii-'i"  h«nu>-t.  Avn''  ■III"/.  j<Jii.*. '  jiisc  IS  iie 
■.i.rl  ir  fo  Ahr^  'nasirtsf.  \A;  hat  ;<t  filCM.  iliii  r^iiei 
I  if  ■;.T--  (<,tl/  .ilt^^AH-./ic  wit-h  niiM-h  file,  .tamft  jaJGy- 
■if  'if  fhn  niftfA  [ii"ft-j«rif-  »<<  fl-i^  'ttjii^  iirrltt  iaiiy  had 
A      f'-.r  fh^  l.iftff  (B«rh  '.f  iif*>  W  norma],  cnminoa  to 

■  Mif-n  ef.^'I  (tft<t  tf,»  ^frt'l'*  an/I  fre«fl  swinly,  down 
•  tMvit.  fill  with  n  fMfntilf  (h*-/  wPTP  '■jti  the  draw- 
In.-  Hitf,ri|.fi  H.f-  finiseiv  ;ir' Ii  /rf  ihf  Cashmere  gate. 
■  iiii-  ■!i|tfnh  lA  ilic  riiDiri  (fPidfl.  'fhr  last  clang  of 
.  lnn.-li  1...II  eM>tii"i|  (•■  I  iriric  fcnii  ttip  tfcc!*  overhang- 

II  ^...1  tt.  II,.-  ..»«.il.m  <;ilrnir  n  Rli.irf*  click  of  the 
|.  ...iH.Jt.l  lll->.  ■•  (.lelt.r.fni  1:  llir  inarc  sped  faster 
■i»nl.  (It.-  11MI..1...1  (.nil  Into  Mil-  ojirti.  '\\>  llie  left  the 
..I  tl,....-..  «t.M„,il-i. u  Mil  (M-r*.  |i>  thiTijilit  Skin- 

■  H......        ;M..i,jl,|  , :„l.  ,|mwi.  Ilir  n.iid  tu  llic  Cal- 

■\  ..-ft,-  ..I..I  Hlf  i.t.:.t  l.ii,li:i\  Blimil  tin-  follofic.  the 
„in-l.  ,'Hi, ,    ^  ilK-tn  I't  0.1  i>l  iMiiiKdlows  in  (jartifiis, 

ii.,   ,..^.  ,-u.,-  J>,.,.l,I,,iin;  ili<-  .«l.l  .■vm.-ttTv.     Oiiito 

' »  W  .<"..,  „.„  .  ..»..>i  «>..!..  vMiluit  tliccily  wa». 

r.u,.  I.,,  u  |.,(w>m  ill,'  urttvi  lM»lu'n»ml  the  Calcutta 

i.",-  ^1  i.iu,t  ...  I  ,v-init(  [.\.(  i-i  jiAivtcn.  v-iMfvl  by 

■  .     ti.,    I'.v    i?'.-.\''     r.i.i'i    jUv*    tW   vk's'j;-t   ^.«t■   St. 
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The  words  echoed  confidently  into  the  heurl  o(  llic* 
great  Mohammedan  stronghold,  within  eAFHliot  Alnimit 
of  the  rose-red  walls  of  the  palace:  that  Murvlval  ol  ntl 
the  vices  Christianity  seeks  to  destroy, 

"They  have  a  new  service  to-niRht,"  ynwncd  \\w 
chaplain's  groom  to  others  grouped  routid  ii  I'oiiitnuii 
pipe.  "  I,  who  have  served  padris  all  my  life — I  In*  jmy  fo 
bad  but  the  kicks  less — saw  nevr  the  like.  Tin  h  <|nprr 
tree  hung  with  lights,  and  toys  to  bribe  the  rhildrrn  Ix 
worship  it  They  wanted  mine  to  go,  but  their  ni'»llj<*r 
is  pious  and  would  not.     She  says   ti*  a  »\>f\\." 

"Doubtless!"  assented  a  voice,  "The  •(ktII  Kali'» 
priest,  who  came  from  Calcutta  seeking  aid  a(fiii>i*l  li> 
warned  us  of — the  spell  which  forces  a  ixMy  U>  Ixritiif 
Christian  against  his  will." 

A  scornful  chick  came  from  a  younger,  ■mart«r  man, 
"Trra!  a  trick  that  for  offerings,  iJittu,  The  f/rt'.rt 
came  to  me  also,  bat  I  told  him  my  mavter  was  tvA  that 
SOTt-     He  goes  not  to  church  except  on  the  Wg  4»y." 

"  Bnt  liw  memf  asked  a  new  tpcaker  mVvpatAy, 
" Ttt  tbe  memu  do  the  mj»chief  %ff  pJeawr  the  ftUrtf, 
joat  as  om-  women  60  ifio  plca««  tbe  prievt*.  My  mfm 
reatk  praytn  to  ber  aj"ah," 

"  FarancBbu-ar  be  praiied! "  cTacobtc^  the  man  V,/ 
whom  flie  vajit  t^donECd.  "  My  tnatMf  k*ct»  w/  ftvm, 
bnt  tbe  od»cr  sort.  Tarjxx^  a»'  fc»r  ■die  ayaJj  t  tsag^*** 
not,  die  bae  wj  caste  to  k«c." 

Tbcre  wat  a  erran  of  general  atvent.  Ti<<r  r*wtsifV 
crvBtaJnst^  Hk  wiyj'tt  tin*r«taga  to  unnwftataV'*'  i'^^fti. 
So  kmr  »  a  naE  c^nl-f  r^  a  paT  (rom  Vm  fj^^iWt 
p^  aDC  na*e  «  rigrr  iv  vri*  tr,  T»-on: .  tV  tftaf*^  m^/i^ 
nj  sati  00  ^riar*  'nt  rrrMt.     V  set    ^"^--  -     ' 

Ae  virir-vr*:^-  nar  -vxfj  alit  wrjarM?;  f*'./M  a  fijjirt^/w 
Bddng.  gi»er  iriti  liar  TOvmJt^  »*>'  ir.4ii)tt^  iw  ff^^'t 
ginc.  -pir  mi  ->-»t»  «  wrsr.  -vjoti  tug^^^m  k.  ti***,  'a»« 

tali:  rHur-  V  riam^»       fiW  wf;--  w./"'  ■^^rHry  r  r  vir  4 
'  T!agi-r-i  K  wn  fOfyvt     ^Ji  h^ana.  st  wHier: 
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Ths  f*N  be«  Msmlfd.  "TboB  wft  have  k>  ihnc 
W)ifer  Ihv  flxMUr,  aiqlwv.  Conroo-jwf  Art  avi  dock 
thj' p^Uil  too." 

1  lti«  anMkm  (o  a  hie  rafine  WMBt  the  Nazareae  cas- 
lofiw  of  ih«  newlr  rsbed  SiUi  wvie*  mtgilit  bzic  led  to 
Mow* — Ihc  htUQxA  ont  bnnff  a  bom  figfaier— it,  the 
*>w;n  MiTvk*  c/jminf  to  an  end.  the  aasbm  bad  not 
ttntin>ft\  inn,  pauwnir  to  exehaoge  Christntss  greetings 

"  Nrvpf  MW  Mr»,  Erllon  looking  10  pretty,"  remarked 
(7l|jliiln  Scyrnmir  to  hi>  wife,  as,  wtth  tne  restored  Sonny 
birtwe<-M  llimi,  tfwy  moved  off  to  their  owm  house,  which 
■tifod  cloic  Ity,  (jlnmb  'm  the  city  wall.  He  spoke  in  a 
low  vrtlrp,  bm  Major  fCrllon  hapfencd  to  be  within  ear- 
•tiol.  \\r  tiiriii'd  roimilacently  to  identify  the  speaker, 
lh*n  lodkitd  Hi  hill  wife  to  »ee  if  the  remark  was  true. 
KcMrrcly;  to  Ilrrberl  Krlton'»  quickened  recollection  of 
tlir  ulrt  he  had  married.  Yet  she  looked  distinctly 
iTPilltntile,  ilr«lrablc.  on  she  stood,  the  center  of  a  little 

Fr(ni|)  o(  men  iimt  women  eager  to  lictp  her  with  the 
lirUlrtm*  Irce,  It  ntnick  him  suddenly,  not  in  the  least 
iiniilcnxHiilly,  Ihni  of  laic  his  wife  had  had  no  lack  of 
hIiI*  ilr  i'iini)i,   ittul   tlmt   one,   Caotain   Morccombe,  the 

!ilrl(  i>(  llie  lot.  nccmcd  to  have  little  else  to  do.  A  symp- 
om  which  the  Major  could  explain  from  his  own  ex- 
p«rl«nrr.  ind  which  made  him  smile;  he  being  of  those 
who  Hitiiilri*  wnmoii  for  bcinu  admired. 

"  I  hiivp  lirrniKird  about  ihe  conjuror,  Mrs.  Erlton," 
uld  ('fl|itiiiti  Morn'onihc.  who  was,  indeed,  quite  ready 
|o  do  her  brtic*!*:  "that  nwcrp,  Prince  Abool-bukr. — 
who  U  comlitK,  by  (he  way.  to  see  the  show, — has  prom- 
Iwd  n\v  \\w  Wilt  In  the  baiaar.  .\nd  some  Bunjarah 
MI0W*  who  not,  ami  that  sort  of  business." 

"  Hi'tlcr  find  out  first  what  they  do  act,"  put  in  youne 
Maluwarlng,  who  chntrd  under  the  superior  knowledge 
whivh  ibe  Captain  ctaimtnl  as  interpreter  to  the  ScaiS. 
"  I  Mw  !h>i«i>  ot  (hose  bnites  in  Lucknow  last  spring, 
«»«) " 

"  ( ^h  I  Ihew  U.  no  fear."  rctvwtwl  the  other  with  a  coo- 
ilHv'^tdinK  »ntlle.  "  '1'he  Prince  is  t!to  fool,  and  be  is 
m|Mi»it>)e.     U  will  nK»t  tikeljr  be  something  extreiDBJy 
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instnictive.  Now,  Mrs.  Erltoii,  1  will  drive  you  round 
to  the  College  and  you  can  show  me  anything  else  you 
want  done.     I  can  drive  you  home  afterward." 

"  Don't  think  we  need  trouble  you,  thanks.  More- 
combe,"  said  a  voice  behind.  "  I'll  drive  my  wife.  I'll 
stay  as  long  as  you  like,  Katei  and  1  can  stick  things 
high  up,  you  know." 

There  was  no  appeal  in  his  tone,  but  Kate,  looking  up 
at  his  great  height,  felt  one;  and  with  it  came  a  fresh 
spasm  of  that  self-reproach.  As  she  had  knell  beside 
him  in  church  she  had  been  asking  herself  if  she  was 
not  unforgiving;  if  it  was  not  hard  on  him. 

■'  That  will  be  a  great  help."  she  said  soberly. 

So  Mrs.  Seymour,  coming  in  daintily  when  the  hard 
work  was  over  to  put  a  Father  Christmas  on  the  topmost 
shoot,  wondered  plaintively  how  she  could  have  man- 
aged it  without  Major  Erlton.  and  put  so  much  soft 
admiration  into  her  pretty  eyes,  that  he  could  scarcely 
fail  to  feel  a  fine  fellow.  He  was  in  consequence  a 
better  one  for  the  time  being.  So  that  he  insisted  on  re- 
turning in  the  afternoon  to  hand  the  tea  and  cake,  when 
he  made  several  black-and-tan  matrons  profusely  apolo- 
getic and  proud  at  having  the  finest  gentleman  there  to 
wait  upon  Ihem.  For  the  Major  was  a  very  fine  animal, 
indeed.  As  Alice  Gissing  had  told  him  frankly,  over  and 
over  again,  his  looks  were  his  strong  point. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  guests  were  of  this  black- 
and-tan  complexion.  Of  varying  shades,  however,  from 
the  unmistakably  pure-blooded  native  Christian,  to  the 
pasty-faced  baby  with  all  the  yellow  tones  of  skin  due  to 
its  pretty,  languid  mother,  emphasized  by  the  ruddiness 
of  the  English  father  who  carried  it. 

They  came  chiefly  from  DuryagunJ,  a  quarter  of  the 
city  close  to  the  Palace,  between  the  river  and  the  Thunbi 
Bazaar.  It  had  once  been  the  artillery  lines,  and  now 
its  pleasant  garden-set  houses  were  occupied  by  clerks, 
contractors,  overseers,  and  such  like.  TTien  later  on. 
for  the  sports  and  games,  came  a  contingent  of  College 
lads,  speaking  English  fluently,  and  younger  boys 
clinging  affrightedly  to  their  father's  hand  as  he  smirkc* 
and  bowed  to  the  special  master  for  whose  favor  he  ha 
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perhaps  braved  bitter  tears  of  opposition  from  the 
women  at  home.  The  mission  school  sent  orderly 
bands,  and  there  was  a  ruck  of  servants'  children,  who 
would  have  gone  to  the  gates  of  hell  for  a  gift. 

'■  You  will  tire  yourself  to  death,  Kate,"  called  her 
husband,  as,  quite  in  his  element,  he  handicapped  the 
boys  for  the  races.  He  spoke  in  a  half- satisfied,  half- 
dissatisfied  tone,  for  though  her  success  pleased  him,  he 
fancied  she  looked  less  dainty,  less  attractive. 

"  Come  and  see  the  play,"  suggested  Captain  More- 
combe,  who  did  not  seem  to  notice  anything  amiss,  "  It 
will  be  rest,  and  we  needn't  light  up  yet  a  while." 

■'  I'm  going  wis  zoo,"  said  Sonny  confidently,  escap- 
ing from  his  ayah  as  they  passed;  so,  with  the  child's 
hand  in  hers,  Kate  went  on  into  the  long  narrow  veranda 
which  had  been  inclosed  by  tent-walls  as  a  theater. 
Open  to  the  sunlight  at  the  entrance,  it  was  dark  enough 
to  make  a  swinging  lamp  necessary  at  the  further  end. 
There  was  no  stage,  no  scener>-,  onlj-  a  coarse  cotton 
cloth  witli  indistinguishable  shadows  and  lights  on  it 
hung  over  a  rope  at  the  very  end.  The  place  was  nearly 
empty.  A  few  native  lads  squatted  in  front,  a  bench  or 
two  held  a  sprinkling  of  half-castes,  and  at  the  entrance 
a  group  of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen  wailed  for  the 
performance  to  begin,  laughing  and  talking  the  while. 

"  You  look  quite  done."  said  Captain  Morecombe 
tenderly,  as  Kate  sank  back  in  the  armchair  he  placed 
for  her  halfway  down,  where  a  chink  of  light  and  air 
came  through  a  slit  in  the  canvas. 

"  I  didn't  feel  tired  before."  she  replied  dreamily.  "  I 
suppose  it  is  the  quiet,  and  the  giving  in.  Tell  me  about 
the  play,  please,"  she  went  on  more  briskly.  "  If  I  don't 
know  something  of  the  plot  before  it  begins,  I  shall  not 
understand." 

"  I  expect  you  will,"  he  began;  but  at  that  moment  a 
cry  for  Captain  Morecombe  arose,  and  to  his  infinite 
anger  he  had  to  go  off  and  interpret  for  the  Colonel  and 
Prince  Abool-Bukr.  who  had  just  arrived.  Kate,  to  tell 
truth,  felt  relieved.  After  the  clamor  outside,  and  the 
constant  appeals  to  her,  the  peace  within  was  delightful. 
She  leaned  back,  with  Sonny  in  her  arms,  feeline  so  di^ 
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posed  for  sleep  that  her  husband's  loud  voice  < 
through  the  chink  startled  her. 

"  Can't  possibly   take   that   into   consideration.     The  I 
race  must  be  run  on  the  runners'  own  merits  only." 

He  was  only,  she  knew,  laying  down  the  law  of  handi- 
caps to  some  dissentient;  bul  the  words  thrilled  her. 
Poor  Herbert!  What  had  his  merits  been?  And  then 
she  wondered  how  long  it  had  been  since  ehc  had 
thought  of  him  thus  by  his  Christian  name,  as  it  were. 
Would  it  be  possible 

"  It's  a  story  of  Fate,  really,"  said  one  of  the  spec- 
tators at  the  entrance,  to  the  ladies  who  were  with  him; 
his  voice  clearly  audible  in  a  sudden  hush  which  had 
come  to  the  dim  veranda  that  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer 
to  the  end,  despite  the  swinging  lamp.  "  A  s*jrt  of 
miracle  play,  called  '  The  Lord  of  Life,  and  the  Lord  of 
Death.'  Yama  and  Indra  of  course.  I  saw  it  two  day* 
ago,  and  one  of  the  actors  is  the  best  pantomimiet — 
That's  the  man — now." 

Kale  turned  her  eyes  instinctively  to  the  open  space 
which  n-as  to  do  duty  as  a  stage.  "The  play  h^  beeun; 
most  have  been  going  on  while  she  was  thinking,  for  a 
scene  was  in  full  swing.  A  scene?  A  misnomer  that, 
surely!  when  there  was  no  scenery,  nothing  but  that 
strange  dim  curtain  with  its  indefinite  Ughtc  and 
shadows.  Or  was  there  some  meaning  in  the  dabs  and 
splashes  ahcr  a31?  Was  that  a  com  merchant's  shop?  ■ 
Yes,  there  were  the  gleaming  pots,  the  caverw 
shadows,  the  piled  baskets  of  i9our  and  turmeric  ; 
poise,  the  odd  little  strings  <^  dried  cocoanuts  and  [ 
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tight,  and  the  robbed  woman  turned  away  patiently, 
unconsciously. 

An  odd,  doubtful  murmur  rose  among  the  squatting 
boys,  checked  almost  as  it  began;  for  the  shadowy  cur- 
tain behind  wavered,  seemed  to  grow  dimmer,  to  curve 
in  cloud-like  (estoons,  and  then  disclosed  a  sitting 
figure- 
There  was  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  entrance. 
"Rum  sort  of  God,  isn't  he?"  came  the  voice  again. 
But  from  the  front  rose  an  uneasy  whisper.  "Yama! 
Sri  Yama  himself;  look  at  his  nosel " 

Viewed  without  reference  to  either  remark,  the  figure, 
if  quaint,  almost  ludicrous,  did  not  lack  dignity.  There 
was  impassiveness  in  the  pea-green  mask  below  the 
miter-hke  gilt  tiara,  and  impressiveness  in  the  immova- 
bility of  the  pea-green  hands  folded  on  the  scarlet 
draperies. 

"  He  answers  to  Charon,  you  know,"  went  on  the 
voice  again.  "  I  suppose  it  means  that  the  ^utiiya-;ee 
will  need  all  his  ill-gotten  gain  to  pay  fare  to  Paradise." 

Did  it  mean  that?  Kate  wondered,  as  she  leaned 
back  clasping  Sonny  tighter  in  her  arms,  or  was  it  only 
to  show  that  Fate  lay  behind  the  daily  life  of  every  man. 
Then  what  a  farce  it  was  to  talk  of  chancel  Yet  she  had 
pleaded  for  it,  till  she  had  gained  it.  "  Let  him  have  his 
chance.  Let  us  all  have  our  chance.  You  and  I  into 
the  bargain.  You  and  1 1 "  What  made  her  think  of 
that  now? 

A  snigger  from  the  lads  in  front  roused  her  to  a  new 
scene;  a  serio-comic  dispute,  evidently,  between  a  ter- 
magant of  a  mother-in-law  and  a  tearful  daughter.  Kate 
found  herself  following  it  closely  enough,  even  smiling 
at  it,  but  Sonny  shifted  restlessly  on  her  knee.  "  I  'ikes 
a  funny  man,"  he  said  plaintively.  "  Tell  a  funny  man 
to  come  again,  Miffis  Erlton." 

"  I  expect  he  will  come  soon,  dear,"  she  replied,  con- 
scious of  a  foolish  awe  behind  her  own  words.  Fate  lay 
there  also,  no  doubt. 

It  did,  but  as  the  termagant  triumphed  and  the  duti- 
ful daughter-in-law  wept  over  her  baking,  the  figure 
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thai  showed  wore  a  white  mask,  the  rainbow-hued  gar- 
ments were  hung  with  flowers,  and  the  white  hands 
held  a  parti -colored  bow. 

The  boys  nodded  and  smiled.  "  Sri  Indra  himself," 
they  said,     "  Look  at  his  bow!  " 

"Who  is  Indra,  Mr.  Jones?"  asked  a  feminine  voice 
from  behind. 

"  Lord  of  Paradise.  And  that  is  the  whole  show.  It 
goes  on  and  on.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  awfully  funny, 
but  they  wouldn't  act  the  funniest  ones  here.  And  they 
all  end  with  the  green  or  white  dummy;  so  it  gets  a  bit 
monotonous.  Shall  we  go  and  look  at  the  conjurors 
now?  ■' 

The  voices  departed;  once  more  to  Kate's  relief.  She 
felt  that  the  explanation  spoiled  the  piay.  And  that  was 
no  dummy  I  She  could  see  the  same  eyes  through  the 
mask;  curious,  steady,  indifferent  eyes.  The  eyes  of  a 
Fate  indifferent  as  to  what  mask  it  wore.  So  the  play 
went  on  and  on.  Some  of  the  Eurasians  slipped  away, 
but  the  boys  remained  ready  with  awe  or  rejoicing,  while 
Kate  sat  by  the  chink  through  which  the  light  came 
more  and  more  dimly  as  the  day  darkened.  She  scarcely 
noticed  the  actors;  she  waited  dreamily  for  the  Lord  of 
Life  or  the  Lord  of  Death;  for  there  was  never  any 
doubt  as  to  which  was  coming.  But  the  child  in  her 
lap  waited  indiscriminately  for  the  funny  man.  The 
thought  of  the  contrast  struck  her,  making  her  smile. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  difference  only  lay  in  the  way  you 
looked  at  life.  There  was  no  possibility  of  change  to  it; 
the  Great  Handicap  was  run  on  its  own  merits.  And 
then,  like  an  unseen  hand  brushing  away  the  cobwebs 
which  of  late  had  been  obscuring  the  unalterable  facts, 
like  a  wave  collapsing  her  house  of  sand,  came  the 
memory  of  words  which  at  the  time  they  were  spoken 
had  made  her  cry  out  on  their  cruelty.  "  What  possible 
right  have  you  or  I  to  suppose  that  anything  you  or  I  can 
do  now  will  alter  the  initial  fact?"  If  he — that  stranger 
who  had  stepped  in  and  laid  rude  touch  on  her  very  soul, 
had  been  the  Lord  of  Life  or  Death  himself,  could  he  have 
been  more  remorseless?     And  what  possessed  her  that 
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she  should  think  of  him  again  and  again;  that  she 
should  wonder  what  his  verdict  would  be  on  tliose  vague 
thoughts  of  compromise? 

"  Mrs.  Erlton !  Mrs.  Erlton,  everything  is  ready. 
Everybody  is  waiting!  1  have  been  hunting  for  you 
everywhere.  It  never  occurred  to  me  you  would  be  here 
after  all  this  time.  Why,  you  are  almost  alone!  "  Cap- 
tain Morecombc's  aggrieved  regret  was  scarcely  appeased 
by  her  hurried  excuse  that  she  beheved  she  had  been  half- 
asleep.  For  the  Christmas  tree  was  lit  to  its  topmost 
branch,  the  guests  admitted,  the  drawings  begun. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  sudden  change  from  dark  to  hght, 
silence  to  clamor,  which  gave  Kate  Erlton  the  dazed  look 
with  which  she  came  into  that  circle  of  radiant  faces 
where  Prince  Abool-Bukr  was  clapping  his  hands  like  a 
child  and  thinking,  as  he  generally  did  when  his  pleas- 
ures could  be  shared  by  virtue,  of  how  he  would  describe 
it  all  to  Newasi  Begum  on  her  roof.  He  drew  a  spotless 
white  Iamb  as  his  gift:  Major  Erlton  its  fellow,  and  the 
two  men  compared  notes  in  sheer  laughter,  broken  Eng- 
lish, and  shattered  Hindustani.  And  through  the  fun 
and  the  pulling  of  crackers,  Kate,  who  recovered  herself 
rapidly,  flitted  here  and  there,  arranging,  deciding,  set- 
ting the  ball  a-rolling.  There  was  a  flush  on  her  cheek, 
a  light  in  her  eyes  which  forced  other  eyes  to  follow  her, 
even  among  the  packed,  prying  faces,  peeping  from  every 
door  and  window  at  the  atrange  sight,  the  strange  spell. 
One  pair  of  eyes  in  particular,  belonging  to  a  slight, 
clean-shaven  man  standing  beside  two  others  who  carried 
bundles  in  their  hands,  and  who,  having  come  from  the 
inside  veranda,  had  found  space  to  slip  well  to  the  front. 
They  were  the  actors  in  the  now  forsaken  drama  of  Life 
and  Death.  One  of  them,  however,  had  evidently  seen  a 
Christmas  tree  before,  since  he  suddenly  called  out  in  the 
purest  English: 

"  The  top  branch  on  the  left  has  caught!  Put  it  out, 
someone! " 

The  sound  seemed  to  discomfit  him  utterly.  He 
looked  round  him  quickly,  then  realizing  that  the  crowd 
was  too  dense  for  the  voice  to  be  accurately  located  save 
by  his  immediate  neighbors,  gave  a  iialf  apologetic  sign 
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to  the  older  o{  his  two  companions  and  slipped  away. 
They  followed  obediently,  but  once  outside  Tiddu  shook 
his  head  at  his  pupil. 

"  The  Huzoor  will  never  remember  to  forget.  He  will 
get  into  trouble  some  day,"  he  said  reproachfully. 

"  Not  if  I  stick  to  playing  Yama  and  Indra,"  replied 
Jim  Douglas  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "  The  Mask 
of  Fate  is  apt  to  be  inscrutable."  He  made  the  remark 
chiefly  for  his  own  benefit;  for  he  was  thinking  of  the 
strange  chance  of  meeting  those  cold  blue-gray  eyes 
again  in  that  fashion.  Beautiful  eyes,  brilliant  eyes! 
Then  he  smiled  cynically.  The  chance  he  had  given  had 
evidently  borne  fruit.  She  seemed  quite  happy,  and 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  look  on  her  owner's  heavy 
face.  So  the  heroics  had  meant  nothing,  and  he  had 
given  np  his  chance  for  a  vulgar  kiss-and-make-it-up- 
againl 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  that  look  on  Major  Eriton's  face, 
but  it  was  there,  as.  carrying  Kate  of?  with  a  certain  air 
of  proprietorship  from  the  compliments  which  had  grown 
staJe,  they  went  to  find  the  dog-cart,  which,  in  deference 
to  the  mare's  nerves,  had  been  told  to  await  them  in  a 
quiet  corner  of  the  compound. 

"  You  did  it  splendidly,  Kate!  " 

His  voice  came  contentedly  through  the  soft  darkness 
which  hid  the  easy  arm  which  slipped  to  her  waist,  the 
easy  smiling  face  which  bent  to  kiss  hers. 

"  Oh.  don't!  Please  don't!  "  The  cry,  almost  a  sob, 
was  unmistakable.  So  was  the  start  which  made  her 
stumble  over  an  unseen  edging  to  the  path.  Even  Her- 
bert Erllon  with  his  blunted  delicacy  could  not  misjudge 
it.  He  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  then  gave  a  short  hard 
Jaugh, 

"  You  haven't  hurt  yourself,  I  expect,"  he  said  dryly, 
"  so  there's  no  harm  done.  I'll  call  that  fellow  with  the 
lantern  to  give  us  a  light." 

He  did,  and  the  vague  shadow  preceded  by  a  swinging 
lig'ht  turned  out  to  be  young  Mainwaring  on  his  pony, 
with  the  groom  carrying  a  lantern. 

"  Mrs.  Eriton."  cried  the  lad.  slipping  to  the  ground, 
"what  luck!     The  very  person  I  wanted.     I  was  going 
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the  mess,  1  must  go  there,  and  as  it  is  getting  late  there 
is  no  use  dragging  Mrs.  Erlton  all  that  way.  And  she 
has  3  big  Christmas  dinner  on,  haven't  you,  Kate?  " 

As  the  ymiiig  fellow  climbed  up  into  the  dog-cart  be- 
side her,  Kate  Erlton  knew  that  one  chance  had  gone 
irretrievably,  irrevocably.  Would  there  be  another? 
Suddenly  in  the  darkness  she  clasped  her  hands  tight  and 
prayed  that  there  might  be — that  it  might  come  soon! 

And  round  them  as  they  drove  slowly  to  gain  the  city 
gate,  the  half-seen  crowd  which  had  gathered  to  see  the 
strange  spell  were  drifting  homeward  to  spread  the  tale 
of  it  from  hearth  to  hearth. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IN    THE    VILLAGE, 

The  winter  rains  had  come  and  prone,  leaving  a  legacy 
of  gold  behind  them.  Promise  of  future  gold  in  the 
emerald  sea  of  young  wheat,  guerdon  of  present  gold  in 
the  mustard  blossom  curving  on  the  green.  Uke  the  crests 


of  waves  curving  upon  a  wintl-awepi  nurlhoni  aoH.  I'ttr 
and  near,  wide  as  the  eye  could  reucli,  \\w\v  whm  liullllntf 
to  be  seen  save  this — a  waviiii;  Heit  of  tfrt-eii  wlmul  iitiMluil 
by  yellow  mustard.  But  in  the  opiilt-r,  wlifiii'i'  Ihc  nyu 
looked,  stood  a  human  ant-hill;  lur  llic  i'uii)j|t!i'itiB  itf  iiiinl 
alleys,  mud  walls,  mud  roofii,  loriniiii{  Hip  vJIIhuc,  Iwiikuil 
from  a  little  distance  like  nothing;  clue.  Vicwtol  Ithmilly, 
too,  it  was  simply  Earth  made  iilaitllt'  liy  llit:  I'miil- 
bringer.  Water,  hardened  af^ain  bv  llic  .Siiti  liri:.  1  ho 
triple  elements  combined  mtu  a  mIicII  Uiy  Uboimti  '■I'-'- 
Like  most  villages  in  Northern  India  lhi»  'tin-  al'djil  hiuli 
on  its  own  ruins,  girt  round  by  tthalUiw  iflioii-iiiiiij  luiikN 
which  were  at  once  its  cradle  and  il»  (ffavc  I'lom  iIil-ih 
the  mad  for  the  first  and  last  \wtuitK  tiitd  \invn  duij,  Ui 
them  the  periodical  raiiu  of  A4ij;ukt  watlied  btek  lite 
village  tnt  by  tnt. 

TbcK  was  scarcely  a  Hgn  of  life  in  tJix  nVy-Muiri-U^ 
I^am.  Scarcely  a  tree,  fcarcdv  a  Undmark.  I't'/tttiiu; 
fir  or  near  to  diow  that  aagfat  uy  Ur/'^fid  tttv  v^^-  tK/fv 
son.  Tbc  criE^.  cold  air  f^f  a  oiid-Jauuaf/  djiwu  tii;id 
acarceh-  a  Knmd,  for  the  village  wa^  Mill  luiVjt^.  iUm 
and  tbcn.  iiia>-tfc,  Kaatfjot  wat  tcjrrin^;  t^ut  witli  cj<irf 
dei&em«  rajrc  which  cudk*  fj  ti,',fvc  wlv^  L'/  ^iO-w 
of  cany  rmnc  hare  die  world  Vj  'iiKiii^'it*.t  lU^* 
and  Mipt  ti^.  ic  tne  h^b  ntviK  ii>Ci<.«uf<-t  bi;fv<i^  iii 
omx  a£  £  pTJierrJ-jt  \v  tbt  vitij^e  itu€  a  'Jft'^rf-J^^  f  ,*<i*i- 
rtJBi.  iinwtHTir  1^  i/^  roamii^,  u<':ai«c  <jii*M"Uf'y ">><,■  'vo' 
lbe*e  Rpnu  smc  b'jandt  vnjy  MicnitK!  iv  irj-.r^-iiKr  '.i,i  Vii^ 
ncK  tai  siJtB',*  fjrr'jaBdk^^  ti«sc.  >  i-  i  v^-i^- 
w'oitT-  I'.  tiK^r  rrn-iiizw  •rj'a  it  vj4«*»si'*  »<-  ■  ■  v:/ 
^msi  w'jiairjr    :i:  hit  'jr.  Tcittr-^it^c-      '.'  i^    ••>«ti-'A 

Sfm:  'v'  £  i/ja'."^  *;uci  'j»i*s  i^-j"  i'   ni'jt^.''   u-'-"    y« 
fe  wurx:  -.^.■j-.i'i  '.\-  ■j'j-rjrsi^iKi.     An*.  t;>*i  v!->     .,-y   ■/ 


aMrrrVLr.'^ t:iS-     >: 

»er  iiai±i<:*«*^ 

JajK  t-ja   J   -n-jiii;; 

'siexjrr^.     is:     .o-. 

■.:xi-j/sj.t.    ■• 
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which  they  wotted  of  below  the  horuon:  in  this  display- 
ing a  wider  outlook  than  the  villagers  who  toiled  and 
slept  within  sight  of  those  fields,  while  the  birds  left  them 
at  dawn  for  the  sedgy  stretches  of  another  world. 

At  the  sound  a  man,  who  had  been  crouching  half- 
asleep  against  a  mud  wall,  rose  to  his  feet  and  peered 
drowsily  over  the  fields.  Something,  he  knew,  must  have 
startled  the  gray  cranes;  and  he  was  the  village  watch- 
man. As  liis  father  had  been  before  him,  as  his  son.  please 
God.  would  be  after  him.  He  carried  a  short  spear  hung 
with  jingles  as  his  badge  of  office,  and  he  leaned  upon  it 
lazily  as  he  looked  out  into  the  gray  dawn.  Then  he 
wrapped  his  blanket  closer  round  him,  and  walked 
leisurely  to  meet  the  solitary  figure  coming  toward  him. 
threading  its  way  by  an  invisible  path  through  the  dew- 
hung  sea  of  wheat. 

"  Ari,  brother."  he  called  mildly  when  he  reached  ear- 
shot, "  is  it  well?" 

"  It  is  well,"  came  the  answer.  So  he  waited,  leaning 
on  his  spear,  until  the  newcomer  stood  beside  him,  his 
bare  legs  glistening  and  the  folds  of  his  drooping  blanket 
frosted  with  the  dew.  In  one  hand  he,  also,  held  a  watch- 
man's spear;  in  the  other  one  of  those  unleavened  cakes, 
round  and  flat  like  a  pancake,  which  form  the  daily  bread 
alike  of  rich  and  poor.     This  he  held  out,  saying  briefly: 

"  For  the  eiders.  From  the  South  to  the  North. 
From  the  East  to  the  West." 

"  Wherefore?  "  The  brief  reply  held  vague  curiosity; 
no  more.  The  cake  had  already  changed  hands,  un- 
challenged. 

"  God  knows.  It  came  to  us  from  Goloowallah  with 
the  message  as  I  gave  it.     Thy  folk  will  pass  it  on?  " 

"  Likely;  when  the  day's  work  is  done.  How  go  the 
crops  thy  way?  Here,  as  thou  seest,  'tis  God's  dew  on 
God's  grain." 

"  With  us  also.  There  will  be  marriages  galore  this 
May." 

"Ay!  if  this  bring  naught."  The  speaker  nodded 
toward  the  cake  which  now  lay  on  the  ground  between 
them,  for  they  had  inevitably  squatted  down  to  take  alter- 
nate pulls  at  a  pipe.     "  What  can  it  bring?  " 


tit  run  vnijtsn. 


"God  knows,"  replioil  ilw  IiubI  in  Iiia  iniii 


tn-o,  with  that  final  n-fciviKv  in  ilati  miii-U,  .-oil  I>m>1>iiiu 
dully  at  the  chupatti  as  if  il  wfn-  sifiiif  ^ll,^ll|.■.■  aiM  Imvl 
Sat  silently,  as  men  will  iIk  'ivcr  ii  \>i\>f,  nil  u  >  Iiiil>iii)j  'A 
anklets  and  a  ctiatter  of  fcnjinitu-  vninn  <  .iim  niiiinl  ilu 
comer,  and  the  UjtkuvhA  w<ti)iiiii  'A  (!»■  H'i'i\i  mi  lli>  ii 
way  lo  the  tank  drew  her  vi^il  <.\<im-  hwilily  tii  uij/ln  nt  u 
stranger.  Vet  her  voice  cauH-  ah  »wil(ly,  "  Wlini  m  v.. , 
brother?     What  new&?" 

'■  Kont  lyr  thee,  M'jth<^  Kirj>"^"  uiinwttul  liu  nai 
dent  watchman  tartly.     "  "J  ib  fot  ihc  rl'ltih." 

The  titterings  and  tositin^i.  ol  vrili^'l  In  a'lh  di  iln:  ;.i.iil( 
to  the  wors;  g'jssi)j  in  thr  vtlla};i  ,  >  ikImI  in  '^u  >  a^h  •  'jn* 
patise  as  «.  ver_\  'jj'j  VLoman,  »vHi.  u  Ut.*  in'  U"  rtJii'l. 
had  long  smct  i'^TiW^wn  •.•jiiM:airu' ii>,  bUj/j/>^!  n).  '< 
tbt  wai'.'mi*e:..  au'!  i'jiiattitij'  'io*v;i  i^  »>•'>'  liiiji;  ia,^'\ 
the  tak*  ir   her  wT:!ii:i<,r:  ia«ii*i- 

*■  rr'jir  •.;.-  .".ort:  U-  ln<-  ^j'^u't  or  ii.<  V/'j'i  f-  "'i' 
Nortt  rr,';:  '-i":  =^»'  ".  ':.i  v.i.s'  v  '!."  i.  <  a-  i'.  'i,» 
Ear.       V.:.j'.:  -       s;.*.   »!>».•:',     U'^yiii-c   I.--    o.'     !.!-' 
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"  He  slipped  in  a  puddle  and  cried  '  Hail  to  the 
Ganges,"  "  retorted  her  neighbor,  an  ill-looking  woman 
blind  of  one  eye.  She  had  been  the  richest  heiress  in 
the  village,  and  was  in  consequence  the  wife  of  the  hand- 
somest young  man  in  it;  a  childless  wife  into  the  bar- 
gain. ■■  Boys  do  not  fill  the  world,  Veru;  not  even  thine  I 
Their  welfare  will  not  set  tokens  a-going.  It  needs  some 
real  misfortune  for  that." 

"  Then  thy  life  is  sate  for  sure,"  began  the  other  hotly, 
when  a  peacemaker  intervened. 

"Wrangle  not,  sisters  I  All  are  naked  when  their 
clothes  are  gone;  and  the  warning  may  be  for  us  all. 
Mayhap  the  Toorks  are  coming  once  more — Mai 
Dhunnoo  said  'twas  an  old  tale.  God  send  we  be  not  all 
reft  from  our  husbands." 

"  That  would  I  never  be,"  protested  the  heiress,  pro- 
voking uproarious  titterings  among  some  girls. 

"  No  such  luck  for  poor  Ramo,"  whispered  one. 
"  And  she  sonless  too!  " 

"  He  shaved  for  the  heat,  and  then  the  hail  fell  on  his 
bald  pate,"  quoted  the  prettiest  callously.  "  Serve  him 
right,  say  I,     He,  at  least,  had  two  eyes." 

The  burst  of  laughter  following  this  sally  made  the 
peacemaker,  who,  as  the  wife  of  the  headman,  had 
authority,  turn  in  rebuke.  'Twas  no  laughing  matter  to 
Jatnis,  as  they  were,  who  did  so  much  of  the  field  work, 
that  a  token,  maybe  of  ill.  should  come  to  the  village 
when  the  harvest  promised  so  well.  The  revenue  had  to 
be  paid,  smallpox  or  no  smallpox,  Toork  or  no  Toork. 
And  was  not  one  of  the  Huzoors  in  camp  already  giving 
an  eye  to  the  look  of  the  crops,  and  the  other  to  the 
shooting  of  wild  things?  Could  they  not  hear  the  sound 
of  his  gun  for  themselves  if  they  listened  instead  of  chat- 
tering? And  truly  enough,  in  the  pause  which  came  to 
mirth,  there  echoed  from  the  pale  northern  horizon,  be- 
yond which  lay  the  big  jheels,  a  shot  or  two.  faint  and 
far:  for  all  that  dealing  death  to  some  of  God's  creatures. 
And  these  listeners  dealt  death  to  none;  their  faith  for- 
bade it. 

"  Think  you  they  wilt  come  our  way  and  kill  our  deer 
as  they  did  once?"  asked  a  slender  slip  of  a  girl  an 
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iotisly.  Her  tame  fawn  had  lately  taken  to  joining  the 
wild  ones  when  they  came  at  dawn  to  feed  upon  the 
wheat. 

"  God  knows,"  replied  one  beside  her,  "  They  will 
come  if  they  like,  and  kill  if  they  like.  Are  they  not  the 
masters?  " 

So  the  final  reference  was  in  the  women's  minds  also, 
as,  while  the  muddy  water  strained  slowly  into  their  pots 
through  a  filtering  corner  of  their  veils,  they  raised  their 
eyes  curiously,  doubtfully,  to  the  horizon  which  held  the 
master.  It  had  held  him  always.  To  the  north  or  to 
the  south,  the  east  or  the  west.  Mohammedan,  Mah- 
ratta,  Christian.  But  always  coming  over  the  far 
horizon  and  slaying  something.  In  old  days  husbands, 
brothers,  fathers.  Nowadays  the  herds  of  deer  which 
the  sacredness  of  life  allowed  to  have  their  full  of  the 
wheat  unchecked,  or  the  peacocks  who  spread  their  tails, 
securely  vainglorious,  on  the  heaps  of  com  upon  the 
threshing  floors. 

So  the  unleavened  cake  stayed  in  the  village  all  day 
long,  and  when  the  slant  shadows  brought  leisure,  the 
headman's  wife  baked  two  cakes,  one  for  the  north  the 
other  for  the  west,  and  Dittu  the  old  watchman,  and 
the  embryo  watchman  his  son,  set  off  with  them  to  the 
next  village  west  and  north,  since  that  was  the  old  cus- 
tom. So  much  must  be  done  because  their  fathers  had 
done  it;  for  the  rest,  who  could  tell? 

Nevertheless,  as  the  messengers  passed  through  the 
village  street  where  the  women  sat  spinning,  many  paused 
to  look  after  them,  with  a  vague  relief  that  the  unknown, 
unsought,  had  gone  out  of  their  life.  Then  the  moon 
rose  peacefully,  and  one  by  one  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
that  life  ceased.  The  latest  of  all  was  the  hum  of  a  mill 
in  one  of  the  poorest  houses,  and  a  snatch  of  a  harvest- 
song  in  murmuring  accompaniment: 

"  When  the  sickle  m{et5  ihe  com, 
From  their  meeting  joy  is  bom  ; 
When  the  sickle  smites  the  wheat. 
Care  is  conquered,  iiorrow  beat." 

"  Have  a  care,  sister,  have  a  caret "  came  that  rebuk- 
ing voice  from  tJie  headman's  house  close  by.    "  WoiJdst 
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bring  ill-luck  on  us  all,  that  grinding  but  millet  thou 
singcst  the  song  of  wheat?  " 

And  thereinafter  there  was  no  song  at  all,  and  sleep 
settled  on  all  things  peacefully.  The  token  had  come 
and  gone,  leaving  the  mud  shell  and  the  laboring  life 
within  it  as  it  had  been  before.  Curiously  impassive, 
impassively  curious.  There  was  one  more  portent  in  the 
sky.  one  more  mist  on  the  dim  horizon.     That  was  all. 

So  through  tlie  dew-hung  fields  the  mysterious  mes- 
sage sped  west  and  south. 

Sent  by  whom?     And  wherefore? 

The  question  was  being  asked  by  the  masters  in  desul- 
tory fashion  as  they  sat  round  a  bonfire,  which  blazed  in 
the  center  of  the  Resident's  camp,  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  jheel.  It  was  a  shooting  camp,  a  standing  camp, 
lavish  in  comfort.  The  white  tents  were  ranged  symmet- 
rically on  three  sides  of  a  square,  and,  in  the  moonlight, 
shone  almost  as  brightly  as  the  long  levels  of  water 
stretching  away  on  the  fourth  side  to  the  sedgy  brakes  and 
isolated  palms  of  the  snipe  marshes.  Behind  rose  a  heavy 
mass  of  burnished  foliage,  and  in  front  of  the  big  mess- 
tent  the  English  flag  drooped  from  its  mast  in  the  still 
night  air.  Nearer  the  jheel  again  the  bonfire  flashed  and 
crackled,  sending  a  column  of  smoke  and  sparks  into  the 
star- set  sky.  The  ground  about  it  was  spread  with 
carpets  and  Persian  rugs,  and  here,  in  luxurious  arm- 
chairs, the  comfortably -tired  sportsmen  were  lounging 
after  dinner,  some  of  them  in  mess  uniform,  some  in 
civilian  black,  but  alt  in  decorous  dress;  for  not  only 
was  the  Brigadier  present,  but  also  a  small  sprinkling  of 
ladies  wrapped  in  fur  cloaks  above  their  evening  fineries. 
Briefly,  a  company  more  suitable  to  the  foyer  of  a  theater 
than  this  barbaric  bonfire.  But  the  whole  camp,  with  its 
endless  luxury,  stood  out  in  keen  contrast  with  the  sor- 
did savagery  of  a  wretched  hamlet  which  lay  half-hidden 
behind  the  trees. 

The  contrast  struck  Jim  Douglas,  who  for  that  even- 
ing only,  happened  to  be  the  Resident's  guest:  for,  hav- 
ing been  on  the  jheel  in  a  very  different  sort  of  camp 
when  the  Resident  bad  invaded  his  solitude,  the  usual 
invitation  to  dine  had  followed  as  a  matter  of  course;  %s 
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it  would  have  followed  to  any  whire  face  with  iir«lcn»loni  1 
to  be  considered  a  gentleman's,  lli'  liiul  ticccitlvd  il,  Iid- 
cause,  everj-  now  and  again,  a  desire  "  lo  clnu'k  "'  a«  ll« 
expressed  it,  and  go  back  to  the  ordinary  life  o(  liis  clttHl 
came  over  him.  This  mood  had  hcfii  oil  lillii  [Wf' 
sistently  ever  since  the  Yama  and  Indra  incUlont,  ■(>  timt. 
for  the  time  being,  he  had  disminscd  hi*  KCuiindrolu  ana 
given  up  spying  in  disgust.  He  bad,  he  told  liiniiKK. 
wasted  his  time,  and  the  military  magnate  wu>  jiiiilHicd 
in  politely  dispensing  with  his  (urtlier  fccrvii'CB,  Thcro 
was,  in  truth,  no  need  for  them  no  far  as  lie  fould  wo. 
There  was  plenty  of  talk,  plenty  of  discontent,  bul  noth- 
ing more.  And  even  that  anyone  cunld  obwrve  and 
gauge;  for  there  was  no  mystery,  no  coticcalmeiil.  Tht 
whole  affair  was  invertebrate  utterly,  except  everv  iWJtir 
and  again  when  you  came  uj>on  the  track  of  the  Moulvi* 
of  Fyzabad.  It  was  conceivaljle  that  ttte  aH)>ect  iniffltt 
change,  btii  for  the  present  he  wait  eick  of  llie  wlif;!* 
thing,  ambition  and  all.  Horsc-^lealtng  wat  l>etter.  So 
he  tad  esublishcd  liimKlf  in  a  unall  hou&r  in  iJuryagunJ, 
staited  a  stable,  and  then  taken  a  holiday  in  a  \Avt>A\\^ 
pit  xnxng  the  jbeeb  and  jungles,  where  in  bis  y<iwmtr 
days  be  had  spou  k>  modi  of  his  time. 

TbaE,  after  otng  a  Ant-daM  diono',  be  wa«  uoakuiH 
a  fint-daii  dfar.  asd,  itaog  a  ■trangcr  to  t-v«ryo«c 
there,  tbinfcing  ^  own  iboiigjbti.  ndten  tlte  Keu'v-ot'a 
"  'e  <rf  d»e  fire  which,  wiili  it« 
;  everr  featwe  in  in/risd 
I  rcmaled  titc  (»«»  »e<o 

**  Yon  have  bacE^  '^"'^  <"*  ">^  *»  y<'^  dttthct,  ttavcn'C 
you.  Fardr ' 

"  Vl*ba:L  vir?  BuRxrd?  "  inqtiired  ti>e  CoUecKw  of  Ac 
next  dntncL  «ri»  Ind  cone  over  )ii»  bordw  lor  a  day  «r 
tiro's  «faofK.  aad  -iAb  lad  lieeii  tagroMed  is  ifMMUy 
talk  via  fab  MiiLHIiiH  l%a<c  «a»  a  lu^  IrdsB  due 
other  »de  <h  &c  we. 

"  ':>:''  ii»^  dbiqMba-  The  Bi^:adier  <rac  adciacac 
li  Th*-'  v.. —  2<  ttmnercnK  a£  the;'  are  iurth«r  nuvl&i,  aad 
Ftud^  ti-  •  aid  moic  had  cuiae  iniic  tbr  Delhi  d 
ae  vcl" 
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"  One  came  to-day  into  the  hamlet  behind  the  tents,* 
said  Jim  Douglas  quietly.  "  I  met  the  man  bringing  it. 
A  watchman  from  over  the  border  in  Mr.  Ford's  district," 

Half  a  dozen  faces  turned  to  the  voice  which  spoke  SO 
confidently,  and  then  asked  in  whispers,  who  the  man 
was?  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  whispered  replies  to 
warrant  that  tone  of  imparting  information  to  others, 
and  a  man  in  black  clothes  seemed  to  resent  it,  for  he 
appealed  to  the  Resident  rather  fulsomely. 

"  It  will  be  in  the  reports  to-morrow,  no  doubt,  sir. 
For  myself  I  attach  no  importance  to  it.  The  custom  is 
an  old  one.  1  remember  observing  it  in  Muttra  when 
smallpox  was  bad.  But  1  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion.     You  ought  to  know  if  anyone  does." 

The  compliment  was  no  idle  flattery.  None  had  a 
better  right  to  it  than  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  whose 
illustrious  name  had  been  a  power  in  Delhi  tor  two 
generations,  and  whose  uncle  had  been  one  of  India's 
most  distinguished  statesmen.  So  there  was  a  hush  for 
his  reply. 

"  I  can't  say,"  he  answered  deliberately.  "  Personally 
I  doubt  ihe  dissatisfaction  ever  coming  to  a  head.  There 
is  a  good  deal,  of  course,  but  of  late,  so  it  has  seemed  to 
me,  it  is  quieting  down.  People  are  getting  tired  of  fer- 
menting. As  for  the  causes  of  the  disaffection  it  is 
patent.  We  can't,  simply,  do  the  work  we  are  doing 
without  making  enemies  of  those  whose  vested  interests 
wc  have  to  destroy.  We  may  have  gone  ihead  a  httle 
too  fast ;  but  that  is  another  question.  As  for  the  army, 
I've  no  right  to  speak  of  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  has  been 
allowed  to  get  out  of  hand,  out  of  touch.  It  will  need 
care  lo  bring  it  into  discipline,  but  I  don't  anticipate 
trouble.  Its  mixed  character  is  our  safeguard.  It  would 
be  hard  for  even  a  good  leader  to  hit  on  a  general  griev- 
ance which  would  touch  both  the  army  and  the  civil 
population,  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans — and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  no  leader  at  all." 

"  Have  yon  ever  come  across  the  Moulvie  of  Fyzabad, 
sir? ""  remarked  Jim  Douglas  again.  "  If  I  had  the 
power  I  would  shoot  him  like  a  mad  dog.  But  for  the 
rest  I  quite  agree." 
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he  imdd  acM  h»c  woodcxal:  btf  the;  h^  hX.  IWt 
bad  done  JKt  the  nmxsc  Iher  had  softcMd;  thej^  tad 
odIt  ioolccJ  banc  UodenieMh  Ac  gfi^  wMd  had 
■eat  Hh  €»  a  wiU-gDme  dtaK  had  fam  An  cohhob- 
place  Bde^abic  womanhood,  swert  caoogh,  hat  a  hil 
WKioy,  MBKu  coiiM  bc  in  any  wonaa  5  titi  it  tob  oncHd 
foandf  in  lore  with  bcr.  Ii  had  lain  m  tbe  ens  hdan^ 
tt^  lo  the  goUen  cnrf,  m  poor  filde  Zons  ejts.  wi^^ 
coocoTably  lie  in  half  a  docca  others. 

**  Bj  Geofge! "  came  an  eager  n»ce  £roai  &e  gnap 
cf  raeo  who  were  readii^  their  letters  br  the  bght  of  % 
lamp  beid  lor  the  purpose  br  a  adcnt  bronze  im^e  of  a 
man  m  nrnform.  **  I  hare  some  aevs  her?  wtedi  aw 
bitercst  yoti.  sir.  There  has  been  a  n>v  at  D^d-1>^ 
aboot  the  new  En&eM  caTrndges." 

"Ebl  what's  that?"  adced  tbe  Br^afier.  knloae  aa 
frofn  his  own  corTeapondrnrr.  "Xotbng  serioas,  I 
hope." 

^  Kot  jet,  bat  il  seems  cmiotB  by  Ae  fi|^  of  what  we 
were  <fiscTissti^  and  what  Ur. — cr — Capt ^ 

"  Doi^las,'  si^gested  the  fMrao-  at  the  name,  who  at 
tfac  uibt  words  had  sat  op  to  *»«**"  luteutlr.  His  Cace 
bad  a  ccitain  anticipatioa  in  it;  alifw^^  an « j^jumgc 

"  Thanks.  It's  a  letter  trom  Ac  nntttoiy  depoL 
Shan  I  lead  it.  sir?  " 

Tbe  BrigaAcr  nodded,  one  or  two  men  looked  i^t  lo 
Esten,  but  most  went  oo  with  tfacir  letters  or  ^ 
the  chances  ai  slangfatcr  for  the  momnr. 
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■■  There  is  a  most  unpleasant  feeling  abroad  respecting 
these  new  cartridges,  which  canie  to  light  a  clay  or  Iwo 
ago  in  consequence  of  a  high-caste  sepoy  refusing  to  let 
a  lower  caste  workman  drink  out  of  his  cup.  The  man 
retorted  that  as  the  cartridges  being  made  tn  the  Arsenal 
were  smeared  with  pig's  grease  and  cow's  (at  there  would 
soon  be  no  caste  left  in  the  army.  The  sepoy  cum 
plained,  and  it  came  out  that  this  idea  is  already  widely 
spread.  Wright  denied  the  fact  flatly  at  first,  but  found 
out  that  large  quantities  of  beet-tallow  Had  been  in- 
dented for  by  the  Ordnance.  And  that,  of  course,  made 
the  men  think  he  had  lied  about  it.  Bontein,  the  chief, 
has  wisely  suggested  altering  the  drill,  since  the  men  say 
they  will  not  bite  the  cartridges.  H  they  do,  tlieir  rela- 
tions won't  cat  with  them  when  they  go  home  on  leave. 
You  see,  with  this  new  rifle  it  is  not  really  necessary  to 
bite  the  cartridge  at  all,  so  it  would  be  a  quite  natural 
alteration,  and  get  us  out  of  the  difficulty  without  giving 
in.  The  suggestion  has  been  forwarded,  and  if  it  could  be 
settled  sharp  would  smother  the  business;  but  what  with 

duffers  and- "    The  reader  broke  off,  and  a  faint  smile 

showed    even    on    the    Brigadier's    face    as    the    former 
skipped  hurriedly  to  find  something  safer — "  Old  Gen- 
eral Hearscy,  who  knows  the  natives  like  a  book,  say#  _ 
there  is  trouble  in  it.     He  declares  that  the  Moulvie  di  I 
Fyzabad — ^whoever  tliai  may  be "  ■ 

The  laces  looked  at  Jim  Douglas  curiously,  but  he  wu 
loo  eager  to  notice  it- 

"  Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ckupatttes  we  hear  are  being 
sent  round  up-coumrj- ;  but  that  he  is  in  league  also  with 
the  Brahmins  in  Calcutu^ — especially  the  priests  at  Kali's 
shrine — over  sullec  and  widow  re-marriage  and  all  that. 
However,  all  I  know  is  lliat  both  Hindoos  and  Moham- 
medans in  my  classes  are  in  a  blue  funk  about  the 
cartrtdges.  and  swear  even  their  wives  won't  live  with 
ihem  if  tbcy  touch  them." 

"The  common  grievance,"  said  Jim  Douglas,  in  the 
sileDce  tl»al  ensued.  "  II  alters  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs." 

"  Prepare  lo  receive  cavalrv? "  yawned  the  man  who 
had  BUgeetted  betting  on  tbc  chance  of  the  bom&uuL  . 
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What  was  the  use  of  a  week's  leave  on  the  best  snipel 
jheel  about,  if  it  was  to  be  spent  in  talking  shop?  J 

"  No!  "  cried  the  man  in  black,  not  unwilling  to  1 
change  the  subject  of  which  he  had  not  yet  official  cogni-  | 
zance.  "  Prepare  to  receive  ladies.  There  is  Mrs.  ' 
Gissiiig,  looking  as  fresh  as  paint !  " 

She  looked  fresh,  indeed,  as  she  came  forward;  her 
curly  hair,  rough  when  fashionable  heads  were  smooth, 
glistening  in  the  firelight,  the  fluffy  swansdown  on  her  ■ 
long  coat  framing  her  childish  face  softly,  Behind  her, 
heavy,  handsome,  came  Major  Erllon  with  the  bal!r 
sheepish  air  men  assume  when  they  are  following  a  1 
woman's  lead. 

"  Here  I  am  at  last,  Sir  Theophilus,"  she  began, 
gay  artificial  voice  as  she  passed  Jim  Douglas,  who  stood   < 
up,  pushing  his  chair  aside  to  give  more  room.     "  I'm  so 
glad  Major  Erlton  managed  to  get  leave.     I'm  such  a 
coward!     1  should  have  died  of  fright  all  by  myself  in 
that  long,  lonely " 

"Keep  still!"  interrupted  a  peremptory  voice  behind 
her,  as  a  pair  of  swift  unceremonious  arms  seized  her 
round  the  waist,  and  by  sheer  force  dragged  her  back  a 
step,  then  held  her  tight-clasped  to  something  that  beat 
fast  despite  the  calm  tone.  "  Kill  that  snake,  someone! 
There,  right  at  her  feet!  It  isn't  a  branch.  I  saw  it 
move.     Don't  stir,  Mrs.  Gissing,  it's  all  right." 

It  might  be,  but  the  heart  she  felt  beat  hard ;  and  the 
one  beneath  his  hand  gave  a  bound  and  then  seemed  to 
stand  still,  as  the  sticks  and  staves,  hastily  caught  up, 
smote  furiously  on  her  very  dress,  so  close  did  certain 
death  lie  to  lier.  There  was  a  faint  scent  of  lavender 
about  that  dress,  about  her  curly  hair,  which  Jim  Doug- 
las never  forgot;  just  as  he  never  forgot  the  passionate 
admiration  which  made  his  hands  relax  to  an  infinite 
tenderness,  when  she  uttered  no  cry,  no  sound;  when 
there  was  no  need  to  hold  her,  so  still  did  she  stand,  so 
absolutely  in  unison  with  the  defiance  of  Fate  which 
Kept  him  steady  as  a  rock.  Surely  no  one  in  all  his  life, 
he  thought,  had  ever  stood  so  close  to  him,  yel  so 
far  ofTI 

"  God  bless  my  soul!    My  dear  lady,  what  an  escapel "  , 
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The  hurried  faltering  exclamation  from  a  bystander  her- 
sided  the  holding  up  of  a  long  limp  rope  of  a  thing  hang- 
ing helplessly  over  a  stick.  It  was  the  signal  for  a 
perfect  babel.  Many  had  seen  the  brute,  but  had  thought 
It  a  branch,  others  had  similar  experiences  of  drowsy 
snakes  scorched  out  of  winter  quarters  in  some  hollow 
\o^,  and  all  crowded  round  Mrs.  Gissing,  loud  in  praise 
of  her  coolness.  Only  she  turned  quickly  to  see  who 
bad  held  her;  and  found  Major  Erlton. 

"The  brute  hasn't  touched  you,  has  he?"  he  began 
huskily,  then  broke  into  almost  a  sob  of  relief,  "My 
God!  what  an  escape!  " 

She  glanced  at  him  with  the  faint  distaste  which  any 
expression  of  strong  emotion  showed  toward  her  by  a 
man  always  provoked,  and  gave  one  of  her  high  irrele- 
vant laughs. 

"  Is  it?  I  may  die  a  worse  death.  But  I  want  him — 
where  is  he?" 

"  Slipped  away  from  your  gratitude,  I  expect,"  said  the 
Collector.  "  But  I'll  betray  him.  It  was  the  man  who 
knew  about  the  chupatties,  Sir  Theophilus;  I  don't  know 
his  name." 

"  Douglas,"  said  the  host.  "  He  is  in  camp  a  mile  or 
two  down  the  jheel.  I  expect  he  has  gone  back.  He 
seemed  a  nice  fellow." 

Mrs.  Gissing  made  a  Ptoue.  "  I  would  not  have  been 
so  grateful  as  all  that!  I  would  only  have  said  '  Bravo ' 
to  him." 

Her  own  phrase  seemed  to  startle  her,  she  broke  off 
with  a  sudden  wistful  look  in  her  wide  blue  eyes. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Gissing,  have  a  glass  of  wine;  you 
must  indeed,"  fussed  the  Brigadier.  But  the  little  lady 
set  the  suggestion  aside. 

"Douglas!"  she  repeated.  "I  wonder  where  he 
comes  from?    Does  anyone  know  a  Douglas?" 

"  James  Sholto  Douglas,"  corrected  the  host.  "  It's 
a  good  name." 

"  And  I  knew  a  good  fellow  of  that  name  once;  but  he 
went  under,"  said  an  older  man. 

"About  what?"  Alice  Gissing's  eyes  challenged  the 
gpeaker,  who  stood  close  to  her. 
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the  Mohamme'Ian  rriivaL  Tara.  the  wooW-be  saint, 
*pa«  *til1  in  iJeihi.  He  had  not  sought  her  out  before, 
brinff  in  truth  angrj-  with  the  woman's  duplicitj-,  and  not 
wanting  tn  run  the  risk  of  her  chattering  about  him, 
NVjw,  an  he  had  said,  the  whole  position  was  changed. 
He  had  no  common  hold  upon  her,  and  might  through 
her  get  !W)nie  useful  hints  as  to  the  leading  men  in  the 
movement.  She  must  have  seen  them  when  the  miracle 
I'jok  place  at  Benares.  The  thought  made  him  smile 
rnthrr  iavagcly.  Decidedly  she  would  not  care  to  defy 
III*  (onguc;  from  saint  to  sinner  would  be  too  great  a 
(all. 

So  at  'lunk  that  very  evening  he  was  back  in  his  mendi- 
t'tint'd  dlNgnlse,  begging  at  a  doorway  in  one  of  the 
nlitcit  nnrtii  of  Delhi.  An  insignificant  doorway  in  an 
lii»lgnlficniit  alley.  But  there  was  a  tailed  wreath  of 
vrllnw  itmrigolils  over  the  architrave,  a  deeper  hollow  in 
llip  •Innc  Ihrrnliiild;  sure  signs,  both,  that  something  to 
fllMnrt  wi>r<ilii|iing  feet  lay  within.  Yet  at  first  sight  the 
fiinri  Into  which  you  entered,  after  a  brief  passage  barred 
bv  blank  wnll,  was  much  as  other  courts.  It  was  set 
tiimul  wilh  high  irregular  houses,  perfect  rabbit-warrens 
u(  ttliy  ronm»,  flijis  of  roof,  and  stairs;  all  conglomerate 
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yet  distinct.  Some  reached  from  within,  some  from 
without,  some  from  neighboring  roofs,  and  some,  Heaven 
knows  how !  possibly  by  wings,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
purple  pigeons  cooing  and  sidling  on  the  purple  brick 
cornices.  In  one  corner,  however,  stood  a  huge  pccpxil- 
tree,  and  partly  shaded  by  this,  partly  attached  to  an 
arcaded  building  of  two  stories,  was  a  small,  squalid- 
looking,  black  stone  Hindoo  temple.  It  was  not  more 
than  ten  feet  square,  triply  recessed  at  each  corner,  and 
with  a  pointed  spire  continuing  the  recesses  of  the  base. 
A  sort  of  hollow  monolith  raised  on  a  plinth  of  three 
steps.  In  its  dark  windowless  sanctuary,  open  to  the 
outside  world  by  a  single  arch,  stood  a  polished  black 
stone,  resting  on  a  polished  black  stone  cup,  like  a  large 
acorn.  For  this  was  the  oldest  Shivala  in  Delhi,  and  in 
the  rabbit-warrens  surrounding  this  survival  of  Baal 
worship  lived  and  lodged  yogis,  beggars,  saints,  half  the 
insanity  and  sacerdotalism  of  Delhi.  It  was  not  a  place 
into  which  to  venture  rashly.  So  Jim  Douglas  sat  at  the 
gate  begging  while  the  clashings  and  brayings  and  drum- 
ings  echoed  out  into  the  alley.  For  the  seven  fold 
circling  of  the  Lamps  was  going  on,  and  if  Tara  did  not 
pass  to  this  evening  service  from  outside,  she  most  likely 
lived  within;  that  she  lodged  near  the  temple  he  knew. 

So  as  he  sat  waiting,  watching,  the  light  faded,  the 
faint  smell  of  incense  grew  fainter,  the  stream  of  wor- 
shipers coming  to  take  the  holy  water  in  which  the  god 
had  been  washed  slackened.  Then  by  twos  and  threes 
the  Brahmins  and  yogis — the  Dean  and  Chapter,  as  it 
were — passed  out  clinking  half-pennies,  and  carrying 
the  offertory  in  kind,  lied  up  in  handkerchiefs. 

The  service  was  over,  and  Tara  must  therefore  live  in 
a  lodging  reached  from  within.  And  now,  when  the 
coast  was  clearing,  he  might  still  have  opportunity  of 
tracing  her.  So  he  rose  and  walked  in  boldly,  disap- 
pointed to  find  the  courtyard  was  almost  empty  already. 
There  were  only  a  few  stragglers,  mostly  women,  and 
they  in  the  white  shroud  of  widows:  but  even  in  the 
gloom  and  shadow  he  could  see  the  tall  figure  he  sought 
was  not  among  them,  and  he  was  about  to  slip  away 
when,  following  their  looks,  he  caught  sight  of  another 
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figure  crouching  on  the  topmost  step  of  the  plinth,  right 
in  front  of  the  sanctuary  door,  so  that  it  stood  faintly 
outHned  against  the  glimmer  of  the  single  cresset,  which, 
raised  on  the  heap  of  half-dead  flowers  within,  showed 
them  and  nothing  more — nothing  but  the  shadows. 

He  drew  back  hastily  into  the  empty  arcade,  and 
waited  for  the  widows'  lingering  bare  feet — scarcely 
heard  even  on  those  echoing  stones — to  pass  out  and 
leave  him  and  Tara  alone.  For  it  was  Tara.  That  he 
knew  though  her  face  was  turned  from  him. 

The  feet  lingered  on.  making  him  fear  lest  some  of  the 
mendicants  who  must  lodge  in  these  arcades  should  re- 
turn, after  almsgiving  time,  and  find  him  there.  And 
as  they  hngered  he  thought  how  he  had  best  make  him- 
self known  to  the  devotee,  the  saint.  It  must  be  some- 
thing dramatic,  something  to  tie  her  tongue  at  once, 
something  to  bring  home  to  her  his  hold  upon  her.  The 
locket  I  He  slipped  it  from  his  neck  and  stood  ready. 
Then,  as  the  last  flutter  of  white  disappeared,  he  stepped 
noiselessly  across  the  court. 

And  so,  suddenly,  between  the  rapt  face  and  the  dim 
light  on  which  its  eyes  were  fixed,  hung  a  dangling  gold 
oval,  and  the  Englishman,  bending  over  the  woman's 
shoulder  from  behind,  could  sec  the  amaze  flash  to  the 
face.  And  his  other  hand  was  ready  with  the  clutch  of 
command,  his  tongue  with  a  swift  threat;  but  she  was  too 
quick  for  him.  She  was  round  at  his  feet  in  an  instant, 
clasping  them. 

"  Master!     Master! " 

Jim  Douglas  recoiled  from  that  touch  once  more;  but. 
with  a  half-shamed  surprise,  regret,  almost  remorse.  He- 
had  meant  to  threaten  this  woman,  and  now 

She  was  up  again,  eager,  excited.  "Quickl  The 
Huzoor  is  not  safe  here.  They  may  return  any  moment. 
Quickl     Quick!     Huzoor,  follow  me." 

And  as,  blindly,  he  obeyed,  passing  rapidly  through  a 
low  doorway  and  so  up  a  dark  staircase,  he  slipped  the 
locket  back  to  its  place  with  a  sort  of  groan.  Here  was 
another  woman  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  though  the  dis- 
covery suited  his  purpose,  and  though  he  knew  himself 
to  be  as  sate  as  her  woman's  wit  could  make  him,  he 
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her  apfrent  grreu.  ' 'vTncicvuf~-»>  -_~r~— .  — iVC 
got  them?" 

"  Meenit,"  replied  her  cavalier  with  a  kindly  smile, 
"  They  grow  up-country.  But  they  put  one  in  mind  of 
home,  don't  they  ? "  He  turned  away,  almost  em- 
barrassed, from  the  look  in  her  eyes;  and  added,  as  if  to 
change  the  subject,  "  The  Resident  docs  it  splendidly, 
does  not  he?" 

There  could  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  that.  The  park- 
like grounds  were  kept  hke  an  English  garden,  the  house 
was  crammed  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  works  of  art, 
the  broad  verandas  were  full  of  rare  plants,  and  really 
valuable  statuary.  That  toward  the  river,  on  the  brink 
of  which  Metcaife  House  stood,  gave  on  a  balustraded 
terrace  which  was  in  reality  the  roof  of  a  lower  story 
excavated,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  in  the  bank  itself. 
Here,  among  others,  was  the  billiard  room,  from  the  bal- 
cony of  which  you  could  see  along  the  curved  stone 
embankment  of  the  river  to  the  Koodsia  garden,  which 
lay  between  Metcalfe  Park  and  the  rose-red  wall  of  the 
dty.  It  was  an  old  pleasure-ground  of  the  Moghuls, 
and  a  ruined  palace,  half-hidden  in  creepers,  half  lost  in 
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sheer  luxuriance  of  blossom,  still  stood  in  its  wilderness 
of  forest  trees  and  scented  shrubs;  a  very  different  style 
of  garden  from  that  over  which  Kate  Eriton  looked,  as  it 
undulated  away  in  lawns  and  drives  between  the  Ridge 
and  the  river. 

"  Yes!  "  she  said,  "  it  always  reminds  me  of  England; 
but  for  that "  She  pointed  to  the  dome  of  a  Moham- 
medan tomb  which  curved  boldly  into  the  blue  sky  close 
to  the  house. 

"  Yet  that  is  the  original  owner,"  replied  her  com- 
panion. "  There  is  rather  an  odd  story  about  that  tomb, 
Mrs.  Eriton.  It  is  the  burial  place  of  the  great  Akhbar's 
foster-brother.  Most  hkely  he  was  a  cowherd  by  caste, 
for  their  women  often  go  out  as  nurses,  and  the  land 
about  here  all  belonged  to  these  Goojers.  as  they  are 
called.  Bui  when  we  occupied  Delhi,  a  civilian — one 
Blake — fancied  the  tomb  as  a  house,  added  to  it,  and 
removed  the  good  gentleman's  grave-stone  to  make  room 
for  his  dining-table — a  hospitable  man,  no  doubt,  as  the 
Resident  is  now.  But  the  Goojers  objected,  appealed  to 
the  Government  agent.  In  vain.  Curiously  enough 
both  those  men  were,  shortly  afterward,  assassinated." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  connect "  began  Kate  in  a 

tone  of  remonstrance. 

Captain  Morecombe  laughed.  "  In  India,  Mrs. 
Eriton,  it  is  foolish  to  try  and  settle  which  comes  first,  the 
owl  or  the  egg.  You  can't  differentiate  cause  and  effect 
when  both  are  incomprehensible.  But  if  I  were  Resident 
I  should  insure  myself  and  my  house  against  the  act  of 
God  and  the  Queen's  enemies." 

"  But  this  house?  "  she  protested. 

"  Is  built  on  the  site  of  a  Goojcr  village,  and  they  were 
most  unwilling  to  sell.  One  could  hardly  believe  it  now, 
could  one?  Come  and  see  the  river  terrace.  It  is  the 
prettiest  place  in  Delhi  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

He  was  right;  for  the  last  days  of  March,  the  first  ones 
of  April  are  the  crown  and  glory  of  a  Northern  Indian 
garden.  Perhaps  because  there  is  already  that  faint  hint 
of  decay  which  makes  beauty  more  precious.  Another 
short  week  and  the  flower-lover  going  the  evening  round 
will  find  many  a  sun-weary  head  in  the  garden.     But  oa 


^ 
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itis glDrioas  afternoon.  Mhen  the  Resident  was  eoterlaiii- 
uig  Delhi  in  Tig;hi  residential  fashion,  there  ^^'a^  inM  a 
leaf  out  of  place,  a  blade  of  prass  unlrimniol.  Long 
lines  of  English  annuals  in  pots  bordercil  Iho  hii«d 
walks  evenly,  the  scentless  jrardtnia  icsloonod  Iho  n>\\% 
of  cypress  in  disciplined  freedom,  the  roses  had  tiol  a 
fallen  petal,  though  the  palms  swept  ihcii"  loiij;  (miik''» 
above  them  boldly,  and  stianpe  perfumed  orc'0|iLMR  liMpfl 
to  the  branches  of  the  forest  trees.  In  one  uladr,  liosidi' 
an  artificial  lake,  some  ladies  in  gay  drcs>e>  wen'  loiii 
peting  for  an  archery  prize.  On  a  brick  ilais  vlnso  in  Hit' 
house  the  band  of  a  native  regiment  was  phiyiiij'  iKilionHl 
airs,  and  l>eside  it  stood  a  gorgeous  niarijuw  of  i  ^I'-hnieii' 
shawls  with  silver  poles  and  Persian  caritcls;  llir  whole 
stock  and  block  having  belonged  to  some  poleitlalt'  or 
aaother,  dead,  banished,  or  annexed.  Here  those  who 
wished  for  it  found  rest  in  English  cliairs  or  Oriental 
divans:  and  here,  contrasting  with  tlieir  hos'  ati'l  hi« 
friends,  harmonizing  with  the  Cashmere  shawl  tiiitr'iufe, 
stood  a  group  of  guests  from  tlie  palace.  A  perle'i  bf vv 
of  princes,  suave,  watchful,  ready  at  th"  Bltghl^sl 
encouragement  to  crowd  round  the  Hesideiii.  of  lh»- 
Comraissioner.  or  the  llrigadiir.  with  noJM-l':'ss  white 
stockinged  fee:.  Eijually  ready  to  rela(><"  int/.  sC/li'l 
indifference  wr;en  unnotice-!.  flcrv  wai,  Mirit^t  Mogluil, 
the  King's  eldes:  v.vx.  and  hi^  two  suppfwter-i,  all  with 
Ij-nx  e>-e3  for  a  sign,  a  hint,  of  tav>T  or  disfavw.  An<1 
here — a  snlkj".  sickly  looking  lad  of  eighteer-— wa*  Jewnr. 
ELJjih-  Zeer.!;-  Mairir=.  dariln^v  dr'-ss''-'!  x'>Tg*'>ii-ii.'  a-v'^ 
blazing  with  jeweii  wr.i<rr.  l";'"  r.''>  '1o*k.*  »*  f.  ■*.•'(.'•  \"'m\A 
'■•*  'h^  heir-apparw:  :'  J;r*  -.a'!  f"*"  '^'a-  T'r\r\<f  -\<>'i'i! 
Eakr.  however,  ^'ter-t"*"!  ••ft'-'minai''.  '.'■ar'-ni''-!  -'i-f-  \,T-ft"\ 

admiratu-jr.  ani-  ait.*ra  -irr..^:,!-:  lai'/'f'i'i'n'jr^""^-.'  '•^•'^^'•" 
••-:  -S".  musir..  ■■inaii"  \<;\vv^'.  ■'■r:'--\<^-r  '■'■  .'i—  -T-.'i.'-'-^  ■  ■ 
rarr.riirt  .v.rh  -Hi?  i»T-".'im';  '-.•■■■"  ^  ■-.w^--'-  ''^j"  "-'  >—'  'Lfr.- 
-*-*r'i  >ss«*r  ii^ht :      .■^.■.^■iSt■.\-•'  ';•■■*'•  •'.■••■-  '>'iv,w-i;,.-     -i-.  ,..nn 

pia^IKlhie    far.'    aim'    -hf-     .v'"l-      --aT- ■     .n-iin".-      i-      !.!:■.■'.- 

gn'VT  and  iKuiU-ar.  ii«-.is~i-  ;..■  .-.i^.i-  o'  ''.n—!' 
ant  E-iindusiani  .lai'  .n.  .-'.ii'-r-i'ir,,;.-         ■].  " ■::.-r.- 
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was  Elahi  Buksh,  whose  daughter  was  widow  of  the  late 
heir-apparent;  a  wily  man,  dogging  the  Resident's  steps 
with  persistent  adulation,  and  watched  uneasily  by  all  the 
other  factions.  A  (ew  rich  bankers  curiously  obsequious 
to  the  youngest  ensign,  and  one  or  two  pensioners  owing 
their  invitations  to  loyaJ  service,  made  up  the  company,  i 

which  kept  to  the  Persian  carpets  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  slipping  on  and  off  the  shoes  which  lay  in 
lows  under  Gamu  the  orderiy's  care,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  continual  fees.  For  Gamu  piled  up  the 
shekels  until  his  master,  after  the  mutiny,  had  reluctantly 
to  hang  him  for  extorting  blood-,  as  well  as  shoe-money. 

They  were  a  curious  company,  tliese  palace  guests, 
aliens  in  their  own  country,  speaking  to  none  save  high 
officials,  caring  to  speak  to  none,  and  waiting  with  ill- 
concealed  yawns  for  the  blunt  dismissal  or  the  cere- 
monious leave-taking  after  a  decent  space  of  boredom 
due  to  their  rank. 

"  I  wonder  they  come,"  said  Mrs.  Erlton,  passing  on  j 

rapidly  to  escape  from  the  loud  remarks  of  two  of  her 
countrywomen  who  were  discussing  Jewun  Bukht's 
jewels  as  if  the  wearer,  standing  within  a  yard  of  them, 
was  a  lay  figure;  as  indeed  he  was  to  them. 

"Why  does  anyone  come?"   asked   Captain   More- 
combe  airily,  as  he  followed  her  across  the  terrace,  and.  ' 
leaning  over  the  balustrade,  looked  down  at  the  sand-  \ 
banks  and  streams  below.     "  So  far  as  I  am  concerned," 
he  went  on,  "  the  reason  is  palpable.     I  came  because  I 
knew  you  would  be  here,  and  I  like  to  see  my  friends." 

He  was  in  reality  watching  her  to  see  how  she  received  | 

the  remark,  and  something  in  her  face  made  him  con- 
tinue casually.  "  And  there,  I  should  say,  are  some 
other  people  who  have  similar  excuse  for  temporary 
aberration."  He  pointed  to  the  figures  of  a  man  and 
woman  who  were  strolling  toward  the  Koodsia  along  a  i 

narrow  path  which  curved  below  the  embanking  wall, 
and  his  sentence  ended  abruptly.  He  turned  hastily  to 
lean  his  back  on  the  parapet  and  look  parkward,  adding 
lightlv,  "  And  there  are  two  more,  and  two  more!  In 
fact  most  people  really  come  to  see  other  people."  ' 

^  But  Kate  Erlton  was  proud.     She  would  have  no  erxc^^^ 
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sion,  and  the  past  three  months  since  Christmas  Day  had 
forced  her  to  accept  facts, 

"  It  is  my  husband  and  Mrs,  Gissing,"  she  said,  look- 
ing toward  the  siroHing  figures.     "  1  suppose  he  is  see- 
ing her  home.     1  heard  iier  say  not  long  ago  she  was  . 
tired.     She  hasn't  been  looking  strong  lately." 

The  indifference,   being   slightly   overdone,   annoyed   I 
her  companion.     No  man  hkes  having  the  door  slammed 
in   his   sympathetic   face.     "  She   is   looking   extremely 
pretty,  though,'  he  replied  coolly.     "  It  softens  her  some- 
how.    Don't  yon  agree  with  me?" 

There  was  a  pause  ere  Kate  Erlton  replied;  and  then 
her  eyes  had  found  the  far  horizon  instead  of  those  lessen- 
ing figures. 

"  I  do.  I  think  she  looks  a  better  woman  than  she 
did — somehow."  She  spoke  half  to  herself  with  a  sort 
of  dull  wonder  in  her  voice.  But  the  keenness  of  his,  ■ 
shown  in  his  look  at  her,  roused  her  reserve  instantly. 
To  change  the  subject  would  be  futile ;  she  had  gone  too 
far  to  make  that  possible  if  he  wished  otherwise,  without 
that  palpable  refusal  which  would  in  itself  be  confession. 
So  she  asked  him  promptly  if  he  would  mind  bringing 
her  a  glass  of  iced  water,  cup,  anything,  since  she  was 
thirsty  after  the  strawberries;  and  when  he  went  off  re- 
luctantly, took  her  retreat  leaning  over  the  balustrade, 
looking  out  to  the  eastern  plains  beyond  the  river;  to 
that  tar  horizon  which  in  its  level  edge  looked  as  it  all  or 
nothing  might  lie  behind  it.  A  new  world,  or  a  great 
gulf! 

Three  months!  Three  months  since  she  had  given  up 
that  chance,  such  as  it  was,  on  Christmas  Day,  And 
now  her  husband  was  honestly,  truly  in  love  with  Alice 
Gissing.  Would  he  have  been  as  honestly,  as  truly  in 
love  with  her  if — if  she  could  have  forgotten?  Had  this 
really  been  his  chance,  and  hers?  Had  it  come,  some- 
how? She  did  not  attempt  to  deny  facts;  she  was  too 
proud  for  that.  It  seemed  incredible,  almost  impossible; 
but  this  was  no  Lucknow  flirtation,  no  mere  sensual 
iiaiion  on  her  husband's  part.  He  was  in  love.  The 
love  which  she  called  real  love,  which,  given  to  her, 
would,  she  admitted,  have  raised  her  life  above  the  mere 
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compromise  from  which  she  had  shrunk.  But  he  had 
never  given  it  to  her.  Never.  Not  even  in  those  first 
days.  And  now,  if  that  chance  had  gone,  what  re- 
mained? What  disgrace  might  not  the  future  hold  for 
her  boy's  father  with  a  man  like  Mr,  Gissing,  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  stealing  of  a  man's  wife  from  him  was  a 
criminal  offense?  Thank  Heaven!  Herbert  was  too 
selfish  to  risk — she  turned  and  (fed,  as  it  were,  from  that 
cause  for  gratitude  to  find  refuge  in  the  certainty  that 
Ahce  Gissing,  at  least,  would  not  lose  her  head.  But  the 
chancel  the  chance  was  gone. 

"  Miffes  Erlton,"  came  a  little  silvery  voice  behind  her. 
"Oh,  MifTes  Erlton!  He's  giv-ded  me  suts  a  boo'ful 
birdie." 

It  was  Sonny  clasping  a  quail  in  both  dimpled  hands. 
His  bearer  was  salaaming  in  rather  a  deprecatory  man- 
ner, and  a  few  paces  off,  strolling  back  from  the  stables 
with  a  couple  of  young  bloods  like  himself,  was  Prince 
Aboo!-Bukr.  All  three  with  a  furtive  eye  for  Kate  Erl- 
ton's  face  and  figure. 

"  He  giv-ded  it  to  me  be-tos  it  tumbied  down,  and 
everybody  laughed,"  went  on  Sonny  confidently.  "And 
so  I  is  do-ing  to  comfit  birdie,  and  'ove  it." 

"  Sonny,"  exclaimed  Kate,  suddenly  aghast,  "  what's 
that  on  your  frock — down  your  arm?  " 

It  was  blood.  Red,  fresh-spilled  bloodl  She  was  on 
her  knees  beside  him  in  instant  coaxing,  comforting,  un- 
clasping his  hands  to  see  where  they  were  hurt  The  bird 
fell  from  them  fluttering  feebly,  leaving  them  all  scarlet- 
stained  with  its  heart's  blood,  making  Sonny  shriek  at 
the  sight,  and  hide  face  and  hands  in  her  muslin  skirts. 
She  stood  up  again,  her  cheeks  ablaze  with  anger,  and 
turned  on  the  servant. 

"  How  dare  you!  How  dare  you  give  it  to  the  chola- 
sahib?     How  dare  you!  " 

The  man  muttered  something  in  broken  English  and 
Hindustani  about  a  quaii  figlit,  and  not  knowing  the  bird 
was  dying  when  the  Mirza  gave  it;  accompanying  his 
excuses  with  glances  of  appeal  to  Prince  Abool-Bukr, 
who,  at  Sonny's  outburst,  had  paused  close  by,  Kate's 
eyes,  following  the  bearer's,  met  those  bright,  dark,  cruel 
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ones,  and  her  wrath  blazed  out  again.  Her  Hindustani, 
however,  being  unequal  toa  lecture  on  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, she  had  to  be  content"  with  looks.  The  Prince  re- 
turned them  with  an  indifferent  smile  for  a  moment,  then 
with  a  half-impatient  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  he  stepped 
forward,  lifted  the  dying  quail  gingerly  between  finger 
and  thumb,  and  flung  it  over  the  parapet  into  the  : ' 

"Ab  khutm  piyaree  tussulli  rukhiyel"  {Now  is  it  fin- 
ished, dear  one;  fake  comfort!)  he  said  consolingly, 
looking  at  Sonny's  golden  curls'.  The  liquid  Urdu 
sheer  gibberish  to  the  woman,  but  the  child  turning  his 
head  half-doubtfuUy,  half-reassured,  Abool-Bukr's  face 
softened  instantly. 

"Mujhe  muaaf.  Murna  sub  ke  hukk  hat "  (Excuse  me. 
Death  is  the  right  of  all),  he  said  with  a  graceful  salaam 
as  he  passed  on. 

So  the  water  Captain  Morecombe  brought  back  was 
used  for  a  different  purpose  than  quenching  pretended 
thirst;  and  the  bringcr,  hearing  Kate's  version  of  the 
story,  hastily  asked  Sonny— who  by  this  time  was  hold-- 
ing  out  chubby  hands  cheerfully  to  be  dried  and  prattling 
of  dirty  birdies — what  the  Prince  had  said.  The  child, 
puzzled  for  an  instant,  smiled  broadly. 

"  He  said  it  was  deaded  all  light." 

Kate  shivered.  The  incident  had  touched  her  on  the 
nerves,  taking  the  color  from  the  flowers,  the  brightness 
from  the  sunshine. 

'■  Come  and  have  a  turn,"  suggested  Captain  More- 
combe; "  they  have  began  dancing  in  the  saloon.  It  will 
change  the  subject."  ,\ 

But  as  she  took  his  arm,  she  said  in  rather  a  tremnlous 
voice,  "  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Dance  of  Death, 
though." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  he  laughed,  "  it  is  a  most  excellent 
pastime.  And  one  can  dance  anywhere,  on  the  edge  of 
a  volcano  even,  if  one  doesn't  smell  brimstone." 

Kate,  however,  found  otherwise,  and  when  the  waltz 
was  over,  announced  her  intention  of  going  off  to  take 
Sonny  home,  and  see  Mrs.  Seymour  and  the  new  baby. 
But  in  this  her  cavalier  saw  difficulties.  The  mare  was 
evidently  too  fresh  for  a  lady  to  drive,  and  Major  Erlton, 
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returning-,  might  need  the  dog-cart.  It  would  be  far 
better  for  him  to  drive  her  in  his,  so  far,  and  afterward  let 
the  Major  know  he  had  to  call  (or  her,  Kate  assented 
wearily.  Such  arrangements  were  part  of  the  detail  of 
life,  with  a  woman  neglected  as  she  was  by  her  husband. 
She  could  not  deliberately  avoid  them,  and  yet  keep  the 
unconsciousness  her  pride  claimed.  How  could  she, 
when  there  were  twenty  men  in  society  to  one  woman? 
Twenty — for  the  most  part — gentlemen,  quite  capable  of 
gauging  a  woman's  character.  So  Captain  Morecombe 
drove  her  to  the  Seymour's  house  on  the  city  wall  by  the 
Water  Bastion.  There  were  several  houses  there,  set  so 
close  to  the  rampart  that  there  was  barely  room  for  a 
paved  pathway  between  their  back  verandas  and  the 
battlement.  In  front  of  them  lay  a  metaled  road  and 
shady  gardens;  and  at  the  end  of  this  road  stood  a  small 
bungalow  toward  which  Kate  Erlton  looked  involun- 
tarily. There  was  a  horse  waiting  outside  it.  It  wai 
her  husband's  charger.  He  must  have  arranged  to 
have  it  sent  down,  arranged,  as  it  were,  to  leave  her  in 
the  lurch,  and  a  sudden  flash  of  resentment  made  her 
say,  as  she  got  down  at  the  Seymours'  house,  "  You  had 
better  call  for  me  in  half  an  hour;  that  will  be  best." 

Captain  Morecombe  flushed  with  sheer  pleasure. 
Kate  was  not  often  so  encouraging.  But  as  he  drove 
round  to  wait  for  her  at  a  friend's  house,  close  to  the 
Delhi  Gazette  press,  he.  too,  noticed  the  Major's  charger, 
and  swore  under  his  breath.  Before  God  it  was  too  bad! 
But  if  ever  there  were  signs  of  a  coming  smash  thev  were 
to  be  seen  here.  Erhon.  after  years  of  scandal,  had  lost 
his  head — it  seemed  incredible,  but  there  was  a  Fate  in 
such  things  from  which  mortal  man  could  not  escape. 

And  as  he  told  himself  this  tale  of  Fate — the  man's 
excuse  for  the  inexcusable  which  will  pass  current  gayly 
until  women  combine  in  refusing  to  accept  it  for  them- 
selves— another  man.  at  the  back  of  the  little  house  past 
which  he  was  driving,  was  telling  it  to  himself  also.  For 
a  great  silence  had  fallen  between  Major  Eriton  and  Alice 
Gissing  after  she  had  told  him  something,  to  hear  which 
he  had  arranged  to  come  home  with  her  for  a  quiet  talk. 
And.  in  the  silence,  the  hollow  note  of  the  wooden  bella 
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upon  the  necks  of  the  cattle  grazing  below  the  battle- 
ment, over  which  he  leaned,  seemed  to  count  the  slow 
minutes.  Quaintest,  dumbest  of  all  sounds,  lacking 
vibration  utterly,  yet  mellow,  musical,  to  the  fanciful  ear, 
with  something  of  the  hopeful  persistency  of  Time  in  iu 
recurring  beat. 

Alice  Gissing  was  not  a  fanciful  woman,  but  as  she  lay 
back  in  her  long  cane  chair,  her  face  hidden  in  its  pillows 
as  if  to  shut  out  something  unwelcome,  her  foot  kept 
time  to  the  persistency  on  the  pavement,  till,  suddenly, 
she  sat  up  and  faced  round  on  her  silent  companion. 

"  Well,"  she  said  impatiently.  "  Weill  what  have  you 
got  to  say?  "  I 

"  I — I  was  thinking,"  he  began  helplessly,  when  she  J 
interrupted  him. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  thinking?  Thai  won't  alter  facts. 
As  I  told  you,  Gissing  will  be  back  in  a  month  or  6o; 
and  then  we  must  decide." 

Major  Erllon  turned  quickly.  "  You  can't  go  back  to 
bint,  Allie;  you  weren't  considering  that,  surely.  Vou 
can't — not — not  now."  His  voice  softened  over  the  Utt 
words;  be  turned  away  abruptly.  His  face  was  hiddea 
from  her  so. 

She  looked  toward  him  strangely  for  a  second,  cov- 
ered ber  face  with  her  hands  for  another,  then,  changing 
the  very  import  of  the  action,  used  them  to  brusli  the  hair 
back  from  her  temples;  so.  clasping  them  behind  lier 
head,  leaned  back  on  the  pillous,  and  looked  toward  him 
again.  There  was  a  reckless  de&ance  in  her  attitude  and 
expression,  but  her  words  did  not  match  it- 

"I  suppose  I  can't,"  she  said  drearily,  "  and  I  suppose 
yoa  wouldn't  let  me  go  away  by  mys*li  cither." 

Once  more  be  turned,  "  Go-  "  be  echoed  quickly. 
**  Where  iroajld  yon  go?  " 

"  SonBewbcre  \ " — the  recklessness  had  invaded  ber 
voioe  •nam — "Anywhere!  Wherever  women  do  go  in 
tbese  catsefi.    To  IJie  devil,  poitapK." 

He  gave  a  qoeer  load  of  laagb ;  this  ejnrited  efirontenr 
had  always  nnHBl  h»  admiration.  "  1  dare  say,"  be  re- 
f^ied.  "  lor  I'm  acA  s  nam,  and  )'ou  have  got  to  vxmx 
wtlh  me,  AUie.     You  musL     I  shaJl  Bcnd  in  ; 
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and  by  and  by,  when  all  the  fuss  is  over  " — here  he  gave 
a  fierce  sigh — "  (or  1  expect  Gissing  will  make  a  fuss, 
we  can  get  married  and  live  happily  ever  after." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  You'll  regret  it.  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  help  regretting  it!  " 

He  came  over  to  her,  and  laid  his  big  broad  hand  very 
tenderly  on  her  curly  hair.  "  No!  I  shan't,  Allie,"  he 
replied  in  a  low,  husky  voice,  "  1  shan't,  indeed.  I  never 
was  a  good  hand  at  sentiment  and  that  sort,  but  1  love 
you  dearly — dearly.  All  the  more — for  this  that  you've 
told  me.  I'd  do  anything  for  you,  Allie.  Keep  straight 
as  a  die,  dear,  if  you  wanted  it.  And  1  wasn't  regretting 
— it — Just  now.     I  was  only  thinking  how  strange " 

"Strange!"  she  interrupted,  almost  fiercely.  "If  it 
is  strange  to  you,  what  must  it  be  to  me?  My  God!  I 
wonder  it  any  man  will  ever  understand  what  this  means 
to  a  woman?  All  the  rest  seems  to  pass  her  by,  to  leave 
no  mark — I — I — never  cared.  But  this!  Herbert!  I 
feel  sometimes  as  if  I  were  Claude's  wife  again — Claude's 
wife,  so  full  of  hopes  and  fears.  And  I  dream  of  him  too. 
I  haven't  dreamed  of  him  for  years,  and  I  learned  to  hate 
him  before  he  died,  you  know.  1  have  gone  back  to  that 
old  lime,  and  nothing  seems  different.  Nothing  at  all! 
Isn't  that  strange?  And  the  old  Mai — she  has  gone 
back,  too — sees  no  difference  either.  She  treats  me  just 
as  she  did  in  those  old,  old  days.  She  fusses  round,  and 
cockers  me  up,  and  talks  about  it.  There!  she  is  com- 
ing now  with  smelling-salts  or  sal-volatile  or  something! 
Ob!  Go  away,  do,  Mai,  I  don't  want  anything  except  to 
be  left  alone!  " 

But  the  old  ayah's  untutored  instincts  were  not  to  be 
so  easily  smothered.  Her  wrinkled  face  beamed  as  she 
insisted  on  changing  the  dainty  laced  shoes  for  easy 
slippers,  and  tucked  another  pillow  into  the  chair.  The 
mem  was  tired,  she  told  the  Major  with  a  respectful 
salaam,  after  her  long  walk;  the  faint  resentment  in  her 
tone  being  tntirely  for  the  latter  fact. 

"  You  see,  don't  you?  "  said  Mrs.  Gissing,  with  bright 
reckless  eyes,  when  they  were  alone  once  more.  "  She 
doesn't  mind.  She  has  forgotten  all  the  years  between, 
forgotten  everj-thing.    And  I — I  don't  know  why — but 
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there!  What  is  the  use  of  asking  questions?  I  never 
can  answer  even  for  myself.  So  we  had  better  leave  it 
alone  for  the  present.  We  needn't  settle  yet  a  while,  and 
there  is  always  a  chance  of  somethinc  happening."' 

"  But  you  said  your  husband  would  be  back "  he 

began. 

"  In  a  month — but  we  may  all  be  dead  and  buried  in  a 
month,"  she  interrupted.  "  I  only  told  you  now,  because 
I  thought  you  ought  to  know  soon,  so  as  not  to  be 
hurried  at  the  last.  It  means  a  lot,  you  see,  for  a  man 
to  give  up  his  profession  for  a  woman;  and  it  isn't  Hke 

England,  you  know "    She  paused,  then  continued  in 

an  odd  half-anxious  voice,  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  inquir- 
ingly as  he  stood  beside  her.  "  I  shouldn't  be  angry, 
remember,  Herbert,  if — if  you  didn't," 

"  Allie!  What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  mean  that  you 
don't  care?"  His  tone  was  full  of  pained  surprise,  his 
hand  scarcely  a  willing  agent  as  she  drew  it  close  to 
caress  it  with  her  cheek. 

"  Care?  of  course  I  care.  You  are  very  good  to  me, 
Herbert,  far  nicer  to  me  than  you  are  to  other  people. 
And  I  can't  say  '  no  '  if  you  decide  on  giving  up  for  me. 
I  can't  now.  I  see  that.  Only  don't  let  us  be  in  a  hurry. 
As  that  big  fat  man  in  the  tight  satin  trousers  naid  to  the 
Resident  to-day,  when  he  was  asked  what  the  people 
in  the  city  thought  of  the  fuss  down  country,  '  Delhi 
dur  ust.' " 

"Delhi  dur  ust?  What  the  devil  does  that  mean?" 
asked  the  Major,  his  brief  doubt  soothed  by  the  touch  of 
her  soft  check.  "  Vou  are  such  a  clever  little  cat,  Altiel 
You  know  a  deuced  sight  more  than  I  do.  How  you 
pick  it  up  I  can't  think." 

She  gave  one  of  her  inconsequent  laughs.  "  Don't 
have  so  many  men  anxious  to  explain  things  to  you  as 
I  have,  I  expect,  sir!  But  if  you  ever  spoke  to  a  native 
here — which  you  don't — you'd  know  tPujI.  Even  my  olil 
Mai  says  it — ihey  all  say  it  when  they  don't  want  to  tell 
the  truth,  or  be  hurried,  and  that  is  generally.  '  Delhi 
is  far,'  they  say.  Dr.  Macintyre  translates  it  as  '  It's  a 
far  cr5'  to  Lochawe  *:  but  I  don't  understand  thai :  (or  it 
was  an  old  King  o<f  Delhi  who  said  it  first.     People  came 
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and  told  him  an  enemy  had  crossed  his  border,     'Ddi 
duY  ust,'  says  he.     Can't  you  see  him,  Herbert?     An  old 
Turk  of  a  tiling  with  those  tight  satin  trousers!     Then 
they  told  him  the  enemy  was  in  sight.     '  Delhi  dur  ust,' 
said  he.     And  he  said  it  when  they  were  at  the  gate — he 

said  it  when  their  swords "  the  dramatic  instinct  in 

her  was  strong,  and  roused  her  into  springing  to  her 
feet  and  mimicking  the  thrust.     "Delhi  dur  ust.' " 

Her  gay  mocking  voice  rang  loud.  Then  she  laid  her 
hand  lightly  on  his  arm.  "  Let  us  say  it  too,  dear,"  she 
said  almost  sharply.  "  I  won't  think — yet.  '  Delhi  dur 
ust'  " 

The  memory  of  the  phrase  went  with  him  when  he  had 
said  good-by,  and  was  pacing  his  charger  toward  the 
Post  Office.  But  it  only  convinced  him  that  the  Delhi 
of  his  decision  was  reached;  he  would  chuck  ever>thing 
for  Allie. 

It  wai  by  this  time  growing  dusk,  but  he  could  see  two 
figures  standing  in  the  veranda  of  the  Press  Office,  and 
one  of  them  called  him  by  name.  He  turned  in  at  the 
gate  to  find  Captain  Morecombe  reading  a  proof-sheet 
by  the  light  of  a  swinging  lamp;  for  Jim  Douglas  drew 
back  into  unrecognizable  shadow  as  he  approached.  He 
had  purposely  kept  out  of  Major  Erlton's  way  during  his 
occasional  returns  to  Delhi,  and  as  he  stepped  back  now 
he  asked  himself  if  he  hated  the  big  man  most  for  his 
own  sake,  or  for  Kate's,  or  for  that  other  little  woman's. 
Not  that  it  mattered  a  jot,  since  he  hated  him  cordially 
on  all  three  scores. 

"  Bad  news  from  Barrackpore,  Eriton,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "  and  as  I  have  to  drive  Mrs.  Eriton  home  I  thought 
you  might  take  it  round  to  the  Brigadier's.  At  least  if 
you  have  no  objection,  Douglas?" 

"  None.  The  telegram  is  all  through  the  bazaar  by 
now.     You  can't  help  it  if  you  employ  natives." 

"  '  Through  the  medium  of  a  private  telegram,'  "  read 
Captain  Morecombe,  "  '  the  following  startling  news  has 
reached  our  office.  On  Sunday  (the  29th  of  March) 
about  4.30  p.  M.,  a  Brahmin  sepoy  of  the  34th  N.  I." — 
that's  Ihe  missionary  fellow's  regiment,  ot  course — 
'  went  amuck,  and  rushing  to  the  quarter-gua 
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iket,  ordered  the  bugler  lo  sound  the  assembly  to  all 
who  desired  to  keep  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The 
guard,  ordered  to  arrest  him,  refused.  The  whole  regi- 
ment being,  it  is  said,  in  alarm  at  the  arrival  that  morn- 
ing of  the  first  detachment  of  British  troops,  detailed  to 
keep  order  during  the  approaching  disbandmcnt  of  the 
19th  for  mutiny;  rumor  having  it  that  all  sepoys  then 
refusing  to  become  Christians  would  be  Sliol  down  at 
once.  The  mutineer,  who  had  been  drinking  hemp, 
actually  fired  at  Sergeant-major  Hewson,  providentially 
missing  him;  subsequently  he  fired  at  the  Adjutant,  who, 
after  a  hand-to-hand  scuttle  with  the  madman,  in  which 
Hewson  joined,  only  escaped  with  his  life  through  the 
aid  of  a  faithful  Mohammedan  orderly.  Until,  and,  in- 
deed, after  Colonel  Wheler  the  Commandant  arrived  on 
the  parade  ground,  the  mutineer  marched  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  guard,  flourishing  his  musket  and  calling 
for  his  comrades  to  join  him.  The  Colonel  therefore 
ordered  the  guard  to  advance  and  shoot  the  man  down. 
The  men  made  show  of  obedience,  but  after  a  few  stepi 
they  refused  to  go  on,  unless  accompanied  by  a  Dritiah 
officer.  On  this,  Colonel  Wheler,  considering  the  risk 
needless  with  an  unreliable  guard  already  half-mutinous, 
rode  off  to  report  his  failure  to  the  Brigadier,  who  had 
halted  on  the  further  side  of  the  parade  ground.  At  this 
juncture  (about  5.30  p.  m.)  matters  looked  most  serious. 
The  43d  N.  I.  had  turned  out,  and  were  barely  restrained 
from  rushing  their  bells  of  arms  by  the  entreaties  of  their 
native  officers.  The  34th,  beyond  control  altogether, 
were  watching  the  mutineer's  unchecked  defiance  with 
growing  sympathy.  Fortunately  at  this  moment  General 
Hearsey,  commanding  the  Division,  rode  up,  followed 
by  his  two  sons  as  aides.  Hearing  what  had  occurred 
from  the  group  of  officers  awaiting  further  developments, 
he  galloped  over  to  the  guard,  ordered  them  to  follow 
him,  and  made  straight  for  the  mutineer:  shouting  back, 

"  D n  his  musket,  sirl "  to  an  officer  who  warned 

him  it  was  loaded.  But  seeing  the  man  kneel  to  take 
aim  he  called  to  his  son,  "  If  I  fall,  John,  rush  in  and  put 
him  to  death  somehow,"  The  precaution  was,  provi- 
dentially, unnecessary,  for  the  mutineer,  seeing  the  re> 
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maining  officers  join  in  this  resolute  advance,  turned  hia 
musket  on  himseli.  He  is  not  expected  to  live.  Adju- 
tant Baugh,  a  most  promising  young  officer,  is,  we 
regret  to  say,  dangerously  wounded.'  " 

"Treacherous  black  devils!  I'd  shoot  'em  down  Uke 
dogs — the  lot  of  them,"  said  Major  Erlton  savagely. 
He  had  slipped  from  his  horse  and  now  stood  in  the 
veranda  overlooking  the  proof,  his  back  to  Jim  Douglas. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  closer  sight  of  his  enemy's  face  which 
roused  the  latter's  temper.  Anyhow  he  broke  into  the 
conversation  with  that  nameless  challenge  in  his  voice 
which  makes  a  third  person  nervous, 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  were  not  at  Barrackpore.  They  seem 
to  have  been  in  need  of  a  good  pot-shot — even  of  an 
officer  to  be  potted  at — till  Hearsey  came  to  the  front." 

Captain  Morecombe  turned  quicklyto  put  up  his  sword 
as  it  were.  "  By  the  way,  Erlton,'  he  said  hastily,  "  I 
don't  think  you  know  Douglas,  though  you  tried  to  see 
him  at  Nujjufghur  after  he  saved  Mrs.  Gissing  from 
that  snake." 

But  Jim  Douglas'  temper  grew,  partly  at  his  own 
fatuity  in  risking  the  now  inevitable  encounter;  and  he 
had  a  vile,  uncontrollable  temper  when  he  was  in  the 
wrong, 

"  Major  Erlton  and  I  have  met  before,"  he  interrupted, 
turning  to  go;  "  but  I  doubt  if  he  will  recognize  me. 
Possibly  his  horse  may." 

He  paused  as  he  spoke  before  the  Arab  which  stood 
waiting.  It  whinnied  instantly,  stretching  its  head  to- 
ward its  old  master.  Major  Erlton  muttered  a  startled 
exclamation,  but  regained  his  self-possession  instantly. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon — Mr. — er — Douglas,  I  think  you 
said,  Morecombe;  but  I  did  not  recognize  you." 

The  pause  was  aggressive  to  the  last  degree. 

"  Under  that  name,  you  mean,"  finished  Jim  Douglas, 
white  with  anger  at  being  so  obviously  at  a  disadvantage. 
"The  fact  is,  Captain  Morecombe,  that  as  the  late  King 
of  Oude's  trainer  I  called  myself  James  Greyman.  I  sold 
that  Arab  to  Major  Erlton  under  that  name,  and  under — 
well — rather  peculiar  circumstances.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  tell  them  if  Major  Erlton  thinks  them  hkely  to  interest 
the  general  public," 
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His  eyes  met  his  enemy's,  fiercely  getting  back  now 
full  measure  of  sheer,  wild,  vicious  temper.  Everything 
else  had  gone  to  the  winds,  and  they  would  have  been  at 
each  other's  throats  gladly;  scarcely  remembering  the 
cause  of  quarrel,  and  forgetting  it  utterly  with  the  first 
grip,  as  men  will  do  to  the  end  of  time.  I 

Then  the  Major,  being  less  secure  of  his  ground  since  ' 
fighting  was  out  of  the  question,  turned  on  his  heel. 
"  So  far  as  I'm  concerned,"  he  said,  "  the  explanation  is 
sufficient.     Give  the  devil  his  due  and  every  man  his 
chance." 

The  innuendo  was  again  unmistakable;  but  the  words 
reminded  Jim  Douglas  of  an  almost -forgotten  promise, 
and  he  bit  his  lips  over  the  necessity  for  silence.  But  in 
that— as  he  knew  well — lay  his  only  refuge  from  his  own 
temper;  it  was  silence,  or  speech  to  the  uttermost. 

"  If  you  have  quite  done  with  the  proof.  Captain 
Morecombe,"  he  said  very  ceremoniously. 

"  Certainly,  certainly.  Thanks  for  letting  me  see  it," 
interrupted  the  Captain,  who  had  been  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  doubtfully,  as  most  men  do  even  when  their 
dearest  friends  are  implicated,  if  the  cause  of  a  quarrel 
is  a  horse.  "  It  is  a  serious  business,"  he  went  on 
hurriedly  to  help  the  diversion.  "  After  all  the  talk  and  1 
fuss,  this  cutting  down  of  an  officer "  I 

"  Is  first  blood,"  put  in  Jim  Douglas.  "  There  will  be 
more  spilled  before  long." 

"  Disloyal  scoundrels!  "  growled  Major  Erlton  wrath- 
fully.     "  Idiots!     As  if  they  had  a  chance!  " 

"  They  have  none.  That's  the  pity  of  it,"  retorted  his 
adversary  as  he  rode  off  quickly. 

Ay!  that  was  the  pity  of  it!  The  pity  of  blood  to  be 
spilled  needlessly.  The  thought  made  him  slacken  speed, 
as  if  he  were  on  the  threshold  of  a  graveyard :  though  he 
could  not  foresee  the  blood  to  be  spilled  so  wantonly  in 
that  very  garden-set  angle  of  the  city,  so  full  now  of  the 
scent  of  flowers,  the  sounds  of  security.  From  far  came 
ihe  subdued  hum  which  rises  from  a  city  in  which  there 
is  no  wheeled  traffic,  no  roar  of  machinery;  only  the  feet 
of  men,  their  tears,  their  laughter,  to  assail  the  irrespon- 
sive air.     Nearer,  among  the  scattered  houses  hidden  by 
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tre«,  FTMC  children's  voices  playing  about  the  servants' 
quarters.  Across  the  now  empty  playground  of  the  Col- 
lege the  outlines  of  the  church  showed  faintly  among  the 
fret  of  branches  upon  the  dull  red  sky,  which  a  cloud- 
less sunset  leaves  behind  it.  And  through  the  open  arch 
of  the  Cashmere  gate,  the  great  globe  of  the  full  moon 
grew  slowly  from  the  ruddy  earih-haze,  then  loud  and 
clear  came  the  chime  of  seven  from  the  mainguard  gong, 
the  rattle  of  arms  dying  into  silence  again.  The  peace 
oj  it  b11  seemed  unassailable,  the  security  unending. 

"Delhi  dur  usi!  "  1 

The  words  were  called  across  the  road  in  a  woman's 
voice,  making  him  turn  to  see  a  shadowy  white  figure 
outlined  against  the  dark  arches  of  a  veranda  close  upon 
the  road.  He  reined  up  his  horse  almost  involuntarily,  re- 
membering as  he  did  so  that  this  was  Mrs.  Gissing's  house, 

"  I  beg  your  pardon "  he  began. 

"  I  beg  yours,"  came  the  instant  reply.  "  I  mistook 
you  for  a  friend.     Good-night! " 

"Good-night! " 

As  he  paced  his  horse  on,  choosing  the  longer  way 
to  Duryagunj.  by  the  narrow  lanes  chnging  to  the  city 
wall,  the  remembrance  oi  that  frank  good-night  lingered 
with  him.  For  a  friend!  What  a  name  to  call  Herbert 
Erhon!  Poor  little  soul!  The  thought,  by  its  very 
intolerableness,  drove  him  back  to  the  other,  rotised  1^  | 
her  first  words:  \ 

"  DHhi  dur  ust" 

True!  Even  this  Delhi  lying  before  his  very  eyes  was 
hr  from  htm.  How  would  it  take  the  news  which  by 
now.  as  he  had  said,  must  have  filtered  through  the 
bazaar?  He  could  imagine  that.  He  knew.  also,  that 
the  Palace  folk  must  be  all  discussing  the  Resident  s  gar- 
den party,  with  a  view  to  their  own  special  aims  and 
objects.  But  what  did  they  think  of  the  outlook  on  the 
ftitnre?     Did  they  also  sayDffti  dur  ustt 

One  of  ihem  was  sa>nng  it  on  a  roof  close  by.  It  wai 
Abool-Bukr,  who,  on  his  way  home,  had  given  himscll 
the  promised  pleasure  of  retailing  his  virtuous  afternoon's 
experiences  to  N'ewisi:  for  his  two-months-wed  bride  had 
not  broken  kim  of  his  habit  of  coming  10  his  kind  t 
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though  it  had  made  her  graver,  more  dignified.  SUll  she 
broke  in  on  his  thick  assertion — for  he  had  drunk  brandy 
in  his  efforts  to  be  friendly  with  the  sahibs — that  he  had 
•een  an  EngHshwoman  of  her  sort,  with  the  quick  query: 

"  Like  me!     How  so?  " 

He  laughed  mischievously.  "  And  thou  art  not  jeal- 
ous of  my  wifel — or  sayest  thou  art  not!  She  was  but 
like  thee  in  this,  aunt,  that  she  is  of  the  sort  who  would 
bave  men  better  than  God  made  them " 

"  No  worse,  thou  meanest,"  she  rephed. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Women,  Newasi,  are  as  the 
ague.  A  man  is  ever  being  made  better  or  worse  till  he 
knows  not  if  he  be  well  or  ill.  And  both  ways  God's 
work  is  marred,  a  man  driven  from  his  right  fate " 

"  But  if  a  man  mistakes  his  fate  as  thou  dost,  Abool," 
■he  persisted.  "  Sure,  if  Jewun  Bukht  with  that  evil 
woman,  Zeenut " 

He  started  to  his  feet,  thrusting  out  lissome  hands 
wildly,  as  if  to  set  aside  some  thought.  "  Have  a  care, 
NcAvasi,  have  a  care !  "  he  cried.  "  Talk  not  of  that  arch 
plotter,  arch  dreamer.  Nayt  not  arch  dreamer!  'tis  thou 
that  dreamest  most.  Dreamest  war  without  blood,  men 
without  passion,  me  without  myself!  Was  there  not 
blood  on  my  hands  ere  ever  I  was  bom — I,  Abool-Bukr, 
of  the  race  of  Timoor — kings,  tyrants,  by  birth  and  trade? 
The  blood  of  those  who  stood  in  my  father's  way  and 
my  father's  fathers.     I  tell  thee  there  is  too  much  tinder 

yonder "     He    pointed    to    where,    across    the    flat 

diequers  of  moonlit  roofs,  inlaid  by  the  shadows  of  the 
intersecting  alleys  the  cupolas  of  the  Palace  gates 
rose  upon  the  sky.  "  There  is  too  much  tinder  here," 
lie  struck  his  own  breast  fiercely,  "  for  such  fierj' 
thoughts.     Why  canst  not  leave  me  alone,  woman?" 

She  drew  back  coldly.  "  Do  I  ask  thee  to  come 
Miilher?     Thy  wife " 

He  gave  a  half-maudlin  laugh.  "  Nay,  I  mean  not 
that!  Sure  thou  art  very  woman,  Newasi!  That  is  why 
C  love  mine  aunt!     That  is  why  I  come  to  see  her — 

She  interrupted  him  hastily;  but  her  eyes  grew  soft, 
her  voice  trembled. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  YELLOW  FAKIR. 


The  days  passed  to  weeks,  the  weeks  to  a  month,  after 
that  shedding  of  first  blood,  and  no  more  was  spilled, 
save  that  of  the  shedders.  Two  of  them  were  hanged,  the 
regiment  ordered  to  be  disbanded.  For  the  rest,  though 
causeless  fires  broke  out  in  every  cantonment,  though 
a  Sikh  orderly  divulged  to  his  master  some  tale  of  a  con- 
certed rising,  though  the  dread  of  the  greased  cartridge 
grew  to  a  perfect  panic,  even  Jim  Douglas,  with  his  eyes 
wide  open,  was  forced  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  any  chance 
of  action  went,  the  reply  might  still  be  "  Delhi  dur  ust." 
The  sky  was  dark  indeed,  there  were  mutterings  on  the 
horizon;  but  he  and  others  remembered  how  often 
in  India,  even  when  rain  is  due,  the  clouds  creep  up  and 
up  day  by  day,  darker  and  more  lowering,  until  the  yel- 
lowing crops  seem  to  grow  greener  in  sheer  hope  of  the 
purple  pall  above  them.  And  then  some  unseen  hand 
juggles  those  portentous  rain-clouds  into  the  daily  dark- 
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Clang!     Clang!     Clangl 

The  sound  rang  out  into  the  hot  airless  night,  rang 
out  into  the  gusty  dawn;  for  it  takes  time  to  forge  eighty- 
five  pairs  of  shackles.  Rang  out  to  where  a  mixed  guard 
of  the  nth  and  20th  Regiments  of  Native  Infantry  were 
waiting  round  the  tumbrils  for  the  last  fetter.  The  gray 
of  dawn  showed  the  rest  piled  on  the  lumbriis,  showed 
two  English  officers  on  horseback  talking  to  each  other 
a  little  way  ofT,  showed  the  faces  of  the  guard  dark  and 
lowering  like  the  dawn  itself, 

"  Loht  sergeant  jeel  there  is  the  last,"  said  the  master- 
armorer  cheerfully.     His  task  was  done,  at  any  rate. 

Soma  took  it  from  him  silently,  and  flung  it  on  the 
others  almost  fiercely;  it  settled  among  them  with  a 
clank.  His  regiment,  the  nth,  had  but  newly  come  to 
Meerut,  and  therefore  had  as  yet  no  ties  of  personal  com- 
radeship with  the  eighty-five,  but  fetters  tor  any  sepoys 
were  enough  to  make  the  pulse  beat  full  and  heavy. 

"The  last,  thank  Heaven!"  said  the  Captain,  giving 
his  bridle  rein  a  jag.  "  All  right  forward,  Jones!  Then 
faU  in,  men.  Quick  march!  We  are  late  enough 
as  it  is." 

The  disciplined  feet  fell  in  without  a  waver;  the  tum- 
brils moved  on  with  a  clank  and  a  creak. 

Quick  march  1  Soma's  mind,  fair  reflection  of  the 
minds  of  all  about  him,  was  full  oE  doubt.  Was  that 
indeed  the  last  fetter,  or  did  Rumor  say  sooth  when  it  told 
of  others  being  secretly  forged?  Who  could  say  in  these 
days,  when  the  Huzoors  themselves  had  taken  to  telling 
lies.  Not  his  Huzoors  as  yet;  his  Colonels  and  Captains 
and  Majors,  even  the  little  sahib,  who  laughed  over  his 
own  mistakes  on  parade,  told  the  truth  still.  But  the 
others  lied.  Lied  about  enlistment,  about  prize-money 
and  leave,  about  those  cartridges.  At  least,  so  the  men 
in  the  20lh  said;  the  sergeant  marching  next  to  him  be- 
hind the  tumbril  most  of  all. 

"  Tis  but  three  weeks  longer,  comrade."  said  this  man 
suddenly  in  a  low  whisper.  They  were  treading  the  dim. 
deserted  outskirts  of  the  cantonment  bazaar,  and  Soma 
looked  round  nervously  at  the  officers  behind.  Had  they 
heard?     He  frowned  at  the  speaker  and  made  no  reply. 
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He  gave  a  deaf  ear,  when  he  could,  to  the  talk  in  the  20th; 
but  that  was  not  always,  for  its  sepoys  were  a  part  of  the 
Bengal  army.  That  army  which  was  not— as  a  European 
army  is — a  mere  chance  collection  of  men  divided  from 
each  other  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  life,  associated 
loosely  with  each  other  in  its  middle,  and  using  military 
service  as  a  make-shift;  but,  to  a  great  extent,  a  guild, 
following  the  profession  of  arms  by  hereditary  custom 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Quick  march!  A  woman,  early  astir,  peered  at  the 
little  procession  through  the  chink  of  a  door,  and  whis- 
pered to  an  unseen  companion  behind.  What  was  she 
saying?  What,  by  implication,  would  other  women,  who 
peeped  virtuously — women  he  knew — say  of  his  present 
occupation?  That  he  was  a  coward  to  be  guarding  his 
comrades'  fetters?  No  doubt;  since  others  with  less 
right  would  say  it  too.  All  the  miserable,  disreputable 
riff-raff,  for  instance,  which  had  drifted  in  from  the  neigh- 
borhood to  see  the  show.  The  bazaar  had  been  full  of  it 
these  three  days  past.  Even  the  sweepers,  pariahs,  out- 
castes,  would  snigger  over  the  misfortunes  of  their 
belters — as  those  two  ahead  were  doubtless  sniggering 
already  as  they  drew  aside  from  their  slave's  work  of 
sweeping  the  roadway,  to  let  the  tumbrils  pass.  Drew 
aside  with  mock  deference,  leaving  scantiest  room  tor 
the  twice-born  following  tfieni.  So  scant,  indeed,  that 
the  outermost  tip  of  a  reed  broom,  flourished  in  insolent 
salaam,  touched  the  Rajput's  sleeve.  It  was  the  veriest 
brush,  no  more  than  a  fly's  wing  could  have  given;  but 
the  half-stifled  cry  from  Soma's  tips  meant  murder — 
nothing  less.  His  disciphned  feet  wavered,  he  gave  a 
furtive  glance  at  his  companions.  Had  they  seen  the 
insult?    Could  they  use  it  against  him? 

"Eyes  front,  there;  forward!"  came  the  order  from 
behind,  and  he  pulled  himself  together  by  instinct  and 
went  on. 

"  Only  three  weeks  longer,  brother  1 "  said  that  voice 
beside  him  meaningly;  and  a  dull  rage  rose  in  Soma's 
heart.  So  it  had  been  seen.  It  might  be  said  of  him. 
Soma,  that  he  had  tamely  submitted  to  a  defiling 
'  touch.     He  did  not  look  round  at  his  officers  this  tim& 
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They  might  hear  if  they  chose.  Uie  future  miglit  hold 
what  it  chose.  Mayhap  they  had  seen  the  insult  and 
wt-re  laug-hing  at  it.  They  were  not  his  Huzoors;  they 
belonged  to  the  man  at  his  side,  who  had  the  right  to 
tauni  him.  As  a  matter  o(  fact,  they  were  discussing  the 
chances  of  their  ponies  in  next  week's  races;  but  Soma, 
lost  ill  a  great  wrath,  a  great  fear,  made  it,  inevitably, 
the  topic  of  the  whole  world. 

Hark  I  The  bugle  for  the  Rifles  to  form;  they  were  to 
come  to  the  parade  loaded  with  ball  cartridge.  And  that 
rumble  was  the  Artillery,  loaded  also,  going  to  take  up 
their  position.  By  and  by  the  Carabineers  woidd  sweep 
with  a  clatter  and  a  dash  to  form  the  third  side  of  the 
hollow  square,  whereof  the  fourth  was  to  be  a  mass  of 
helpless  dark  faces,  with  the  eighty-five  martyrs  and 
tumbrils  in  the  middle.  Soma  had  seen  it  all  in  gener.il 
orders,  talked  it  over  with  his  dearest  friend,  and  called 
it  tyranny.  And  now  the  tumbrils  clauked  past  a  little 
heap  of  smoldering  ashes,  that  but  the  day  before  had 
been  a  guard-house.  The  hngering  smoke  from  this  last 
work  of  the  incendiary  drifted  northward,  after  the  fet- 
ters, making  one  of  the  officers  cough.  But  he  went  on 
talking  of  his  ponies.  True  type  of  the  race  which  lives 
to  make  mistakes,  dies  to  retrieve  them.     Quick  march! 

Streams  of  spectators  bound  for  the  show  began  to 
overtake  them,  ready  with  comments  on  what  Soma 
guarded.  And  on  tlie  broad  white  Mall,  dividing  the 
native  half  of  the  cantonments  and  the  town  of  Meerut 
from  the  European  portion,  more  than  one  carriage  with 
a  listless,  white-faced  woman  in  it  dashed  by,  on  its  way 
to  see  the  show.     The  show! 

Quick  march!  Whatever  else  might  be  possible  in 
the  future.that  was  all  now, midway  between  the  barracks 
of  the  Rifles  and  the  Carabineers,  with  the  church — 
mute  symbol  of  the  horror  which,  day  by  day.  month  by 
month,  had  been  closing  in  round  the  people — blocking 
ilie  way  in  front.  So  they  passed  on  to  the  wide  north- 
ern parade  ground,  with  that  hollow  square  ready; 
three  sides  of  it  threatening  weapons,  the  founh  of  un- 
armed men,  and  in  the  center  the  eighty-five  picked  men 
of  a  picked  regiment. 

The    knot   of   European    spectators    round    the    flag 
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listened  with  yawns  to  tltc  stDUl   G<*ncr«r»  exonliutn. 
The  eighty-five  being  hopelessly,  helplessly  iu  llw  wrong 
by  militarj-  law,  there  seemed  to  be  no  need  to  iiiaikl  tn  1 
the  fact.     And  the  mass  of  dark  fnecs  MmuhuK  wilhln  1 
range  of  loaded  guns  and  riUcs,  wilhiii  reach  of  iflUteuing  j 
sabers,  did  not  hsten  ut  all.     Not  thai  it  niulterfil,  aini?t  1 
the  units  in  that  crowd  had  tusl  the  yumer  of  afipplinj   ' 
facts.     Even  Soma,  standing  lo  ntlenlion  l)eiii(It'  llie  tniilT. 
brits,  only  felt  a  great  sense  of  otitruKe,  of  wrong.  m(  In- 
justice somewhere.     And  there  was  one  I''ngliHliniau,  at 
least,  rigid  to  attention  also  hefure  hi*  disaniicd.  di»- 
mounted,  yet  loyal  Iroop,  who  muni  have  fril   il  also, 
unless  he  was  more  than  human.     And  thin  waa  (.'upliiin 
Craigie,  who,  when  his  men  appealed  to  tiini  lo  esvo 
them,  to  delay  this  unnecessary  numketry  parade,  hid 
written  in  his  haste  lo  the  Ailiulant,  "On  to  Smyth  4t 
once!     Go   to  Smyth  I"  and   Smylli    wait   his   Coliin»l|  j 
Incredible  lack  of  official  cti<|uctte.     Kepcited  Imrdilv,  I 
moreover.     "  Pray  don't  lose  a  moment,  bill  go  to  Smyth  I 
and  tell  him."     What?    Only  "  that  thii  i«  i  most  bcriou^J 
matter,  and  we  may  have  the  whole  reKJmenl  in  ojm. 
mutiny  in  half  an  hour  if  it  it  wtt  alb^nde.d  Ci."     Onl/ 1 
that!     So  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  CapUiri  Craitfie  h«d  fh#| 
official   wigging  for  hj>  unconvenlioiiiil   appeal   in   llil  1 
pocket  as  he  shared  bis  regiment's  dikgnue,  Ut  oerve  him  ] 
as  a  warning — or  a  consobtioo. 

And  DOW  the  poinpouc  monotone  btiiw  «tvU-4,  itu 
sikace,  oooua^  after  die  rimltiagt,  tod  Meliugfe,  itnd 
tranqnnes  mludi  bad  beea  C'oioi;  <m  stofie  4«wn,  wab 
alBioct  opprewive.  The  tf)»«e  rides  of  eted,  *vei>  tJi* 
a  oi  faoee.  however,  dvywed  tvi  sign.  Tlwy  6t'>'>d 
t  while  the  eighly-ire  »«■«  aiiiwvd  'A  titeir  txta- 
Bnt  tfiere  wac  more  to  cocdc.  By  tJoe  Oikefal't 
llie  ief;-intm  wtn  to  be  mtted  on  om  by  tiaif, 
and  Mk  OMK  moBc  Ae  tomaA  *4  worn  v^gn  koo  svamM 
■ -^'  — '--7  Ac  dlc|ee  o(  Ifae  JoUryid*  «till 


For  llie  fxaaotwre  at   first   B«eai«d 

'  -n  (roTO  «i>ei)  (heir  a»  y«t  uiitettered 
-Illy  trwn  a  stn^kr  throat  ■^ame  ^^a& 
■Las  a  daini  t'.>  a  bcamtg;,  ai  ieaat, 
■-  lue  pcot^  of  India- 
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"  Dokai!    Dokaif    Dohai! " 

Soma  gave  a  sort  of  sigh,  and  a  faint  tjuiver  of  expec- 
tation passed  over  the  sea  of  dark  faces. 

Clangl  Clang!  The  hammers,  going  on  unchecked, 
were  the  only  answer.  Those  three  sides  of  stone  had 
come  to  see  a  thing  done,  and  it  must  be  done;  the  sooner 
the  better.  But  the  riveting  of  eighty-five  pairs  of  leg- 
irons  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  moment;  so  the  cry  grew 
clamorous.  Dohai !  Dohai !  Had  they  not  fought 
faithfully  in  the  past?  Had  they  not  been  deceived? 
Had  they  had  a  fair  chance? 

But  the  hammers  went  on  as  the  sun  climbed  out  of 
the  dust-haze  to  gleam  on  the  sloped  sabers,  glint  on  the 
loaded  guns,  and  send  glittering  streaks  of  light  along 
the  rifles. 

So  the  cry  changed.  Were  their  comrades  cowards  to 
stand  by  and  see  this  tyranny  and  raise  no  finger  of  help? 
Oh!  curses  on  theml  'Tis  they  who  were  degraded,  dis- 
honored, Curses  on  the  Colonel  who  had  forced  them 
to  this!  Curses  on  every  while  face! — curses  on  every 
face  which  stood  by! 

One,  close  to  the  General's  flag,  broke  suddenly  into 
passionate  resentment.  Jim  Douglas  drew  out  his 
watch,  looked  at  it.  and  gathered  his  reins  together. 
"  An  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  already.  I'm  off, 
Ridgeway,     I  can't  stand  this  d d  folly  any  more." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  speak  lower!     If  the  General " 

"  I  don't  care  who  hears  me,"  retorted  Jim  Douglas 
recklessly  as  he  steered  through  the  crowd,  followed  by 

his  friend,  "  I  say  it  is  d d  inconceivable  folly  and 

tyranny.  Come  on,  and  let's  have  a  gallop,  for  God's 
sake,  and  get  rid  of  that  devilish  sound." 

The  echo  of  their  horses'  resounding  hoofs  covered, 
obliterated  it  The  wind  of  their  own  swiftness  seemed 
to  blow  the  tension  away.  So  after  a  spin  due  north  for 
a  mile  or  t\vo  they  paused  at  the  edge  of  a  field  where  the 
oxen  were  circling  placidly  round  on  the  threshing- 
floors  and  a  group  of  women  were  taking  advantage  of 
the  gustincss  to  winnow.  Their  bare,  brown  arms  glist- 
ened above  the  falling  showers  of  golden  grain,  their 
unabashed  smiling  faces  showed  against  the  clouds  oi 
golden  chaS  drifting  behind  them. 
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^n  Tlfii^'lw  Soaksd  sD  '1"""  kit  •  jncnunot.  nsttmeo 
-*<■»•  EilaiiTii  id  "Sot  'Xossi  driving  i^k  oxcs  and  larking  the 
amnc.  iltcs  mmed  lbs  Jianie  tcward  ^x.   camcimDail 

"  ll  i  wrrfViiT^fr  td  flieni;  ^fflct'c  one  comforu'"  be  said. 
"  Bm  -tter  wdD  hew  to  buEct  iorr  ii  m  -die  end.  ]  «^»ecL 
"Wto  will  ijelicvc  when  the  time  com»  thai  thif '" — ^bc 
^avr  B  hadnrard  wave  oi  iiie  iand — "  went  od  imwil- 

Hg  tnniQsiiiDn.  folltnnng  his  look  ahead,  to  where,  ia 
Ac  iar  disiaiicc.  a  fatnt  clond  of  dusi.  telling  of  mant  ieeu 
fanng  on  iiie  hmizon,  said  snddenlv.  as  if  the  sight 
faroi^hl  idnerabianct :  "By  George!  QouglaE,  bow 
sccady  tte  aqtovE  sttwd!     1  half  expected  a  row." 

"  Steadier  -^t^r  3  diouid,''  iwnarfced  the  ottier  ETitalj- 
**  Well.  J  iiope  Sinyib  is  satisfied.  To  return  innn  leave 
md  drive  your  regirocnt  into  mutiny  in  ttvelve  houre  ie 
a  record  pcriormaiict," 

Bis  hearer,  who  w^  a  civilian,  gaw  a  deinecatin|r 
coagb.  '"  Tbai'f  a  bii  lard,  surely.  1  happen  to  know 
thai  he  beard  wliik  on  leave  some  sron.-  about  a  con- 
certed rising  kier  on.  He  nay  bave  done  h  puTpoBCiy. 
Id  force  tboT  hands." 

Jim  Douglas  shmgg-ed  his  ^oalders.  ''  Did  he  »aro 
Ton  iriiat  be  waf  about  to  dor  Did  be  allow  time  to  pre- 
pare Dtiier^  tax  his  priTate  nmtinyr  M>  dear  Ridgeway, 
it  was  pm  on  offidal  record  two  months  age  thai  an 
organized  BcitenM-  for  Trsisiance  existed  in  every  legiment 
between  Cakntia  and  Peshawur ;  so  Smyth  might  at  least 
have  consohed  tlie  colonels  of  tbf  other  xvo  regiments 
at  Meemr  As  it  is,  the  business  has  stiaiiied  the  lo\-alt>- 
of  the  most  lo>-aJ  tc  the  naermosi:  and  we  deserve  to 
suffer,  we  dc  indeed." 

'■  Vou  dont  mince  matters,  certainly."  said  the  civilian 
dryly. 

"Why  shciul'L  a]]>'body  mince  tbem-  Why  can't  wr 
admit  boldly — ^the  C  -in-C.  did  it  on  the  sJy  the  other  day 
— thai  the  canndgcs  art^  suspicious?  thai  ihey  leave  the 
muzzle  coverec  w-itr,  a  ia:.  like  laliou  r  Why  don't  Wf 
admit  h  iiii.<  laljum  at  fir*;'..  W  h\  not.  a:  any  latc,  aihnit 
we  are  in  a  boie.  mstcaG  of  refusing  to  take  the  connnon 


Of/  rue  f4ce  of  rue-  watmms. 


nwd  into  abm?    k  t 

'  liiidren  widi  loU^ops  and 

„      Mil  on  the  Mato,  nixler  fire, 

M41tbii)S  Uiar  bcft  friends  ptin- 


And  you  know  what 
and  these  are  really 


j^f  Wr  »  *. 

utmfm  H"-*"   ■    . 

Ifb^d  H»JH6(|y?" 
'■'Unjustly?" 
"  Vch.    Tu  ilicir  minds  unjustly. 

i:))il)trcii — buii|<lL:,  igiuirant,  u1>i>iinatc. 

riic:>  li^il  Hjiiic  )><ii-k  u>  lariUintncntH  aKain  and  were 
npidiy  overtaking  the  iiuw  tiiipty  tumbriU  going  home, 
iai  (l»i  I'aradc  was  uvcr.  lurllier  down  ihe  road,  raising 
fl  flimd  (li  dilbl  from  llieir  Bhat:l<lcd  (cet.  the  cighty-Bve 
Hfcru  being  niArclicd  jailward  under  a  native  escort. 

''  \Vfll,'  641(1  ihc  civilian  dryly,  "  !  would  give  a  great 
^e%\  jp  k»ww  wliiil  Iticiiie  iiniplc  babes  really  ihought 

"  Mnw  lift  fifiuk  and  Uock  for  the  time.  I  should," 
n^hvt)  Jim  iHiuylas.  They  were  iiassing  the  tumbrils 
m  tl>c  imiuiiMii,  uMi  one  of  the  guard,  in  sergeant's  uni- 
fivm,  k)ukvd  tu'  at  Joviid  recognition. 

'  Vlwi^t'^t'     U  »  1.  Soma." 

"^ttc  civdi^a  looked  at  tiia  companion  oddly  when, 
^f^i  a  uiLuuU-  i<f  two  spent  in  answering  Soma's  inquir- 
«M  a^  to  whvTv  a»it  how  the  master  was  to  be  found,  Jim 
PiM>£W  rwlv  aloiigside  once  more. 

'■  0«^  a  bit,  vh-'"  he  said  dryly. 

'■  Vwy  ujucb  out;  but  they  ar«  a  que«r  lot  Vo  yoa 
^aippmbci;  vhc  titory  of  the  seU~ata.de  AmnicaB  «tio 
W(aii  tolij  hiii  boast  retkvedl  tb«  Alsugblgc  nt  &  giicat 
tQiijpoiMibiJLty .^  Wei),  be  is  only  respoostbte-  fior  ooe- 
hidf  oi  tbc  iwice-boni.  The  other  is  due  Bo  hnmanity, 
u^  heredity,  what  you  will !  Tliat  is  what  makes  these 
hi(ih-casl4i  men  st>  dilKcult  to  deal  with.  Tliey  are  twice 
iK^a.     Vcsl  they  are  a  i^ueer  lot" 

He  reijcqlftd  i!j«  rtjmarlt  wiUl  even  jreattr  fervor 
tf4Clv^  hours^  Iat«;r.  when,  al)out  midtnghi,  lie  siartwl  on 
l>ffc  remrn  ride  to  Delhi.  For  lltough  he  iiad  spent  the 
^«ho]c  dfty  in  listening,  he  had  scarcely  heard  a.  word, 
l)tA^  tpTi  thu  stWDQ  which  had  rou^si  liim.  to  wouJli 
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raw  YKf.i-ntv  fAfUfi,  ;fj| 
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Pleasant  and  peaceful  indeed!  that  clank  of  a  sentry, 
here  and  there,  only  giving  a  greater  sense  of  security. 
Not  that  it  was  needed,  for  here,  beyond  cantonments, 
the  bouses  of  the  clerks  and  civilians  lay  as  peaceful,  as 
secure.  In  the  veranda  of  one  of  them,  close  to  the 
road,  a  bearer  was  walking  up  and  down  crooning  a 
patient  lullaby  to  the  restless  fair-baired  child  in  his  arms. 

No!  truly  there  could  be  no  fear.  It  was  all  talkl 
He  set  spurs  to  his  borse  and  went  on  through  the  silent 
night  at  a  hand-gallop,  for  he  had  another  beast  await- 
ing bim  halfway,  and  he  wished  to  be  in  Delhi  by  dawn. 
There  was  a  row  of  tall  trees  bordering  the  road  on 
cither  side,  making  it  dark,  and  through  their  swiftly 
passing  boles  the  level  country  stretched  to  the  paler 
horizon  like  a  sea.  And  as  he  rode,  he  sal  in  judgment 
in  his  thoughts  on  those  dead  levels  and  the  people  who 
lived  in  them. 

Stagnant,  featurelesst  A  dead  seat  A  mere  waste  o£ 
waters  without  form  or  void!  Not  even  ready  for  a 
spirit  to  move  over  them;  for  if  tliat  morning's  work 
left  them  apathetic,  the  Moulvie  of  Fyzabad  himself  need 
preach  no  voice  of  God.  For  this,  surely — this  sense  ol 
injustice  to  others,  must  be  the  strongest  motive,  the  sur- 
est word  to  conjure  with.  That  dull  dead  beat  of  iron 
upon  the  fetters  of  others, — which  he  still  seemed  to 
hear, — the  surest  call  to  battle. 

He  paused  in  his  thought,  wondering  if  what  he  fancied 
be  heard  was  but  an  echo  from  memor>'  or  real  sound! 
Real;  undoubtedly.  It  was  the  distant  clang  of  the  iron 
bells  upon  o.xen.  That  meant  that  he  must  be  seven  or 
eight  miles  out,  halfway  to  the  next  stage,  so  meeting  the 
usual  stream  of  night  traffic  toward  Meerut.  He  passed 
two  or  three  strinjrs  of  large,  looming,  half-seen  wains 
without  drawing  bridle,  then  pulled  up  almost  involun- 
tarily to  a  trot  at  the  curiously  even  tread  of  a  drove  of 
iron-shod  oxen,  and  a  low  chanted  song  from  behind  it. 
Bunjarah  folk!  The  rough  voice,  the  familiar  rhrthm 
of  tlic  hoofs,  reminded  bim  of  many  a  pleasant  night- 
march  in  ibcir  company. 

"  A  good  journey,  brothers! "  he  called  in  the  dialect 
The  answer  came  unerringly,  dark  though  it  was. 


■ 
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*The  Lord  keep  the  Huzoor  sai*'  " 

It  ma^  fatm  smile  as  \ik  u-mx' " 

laaenen  trotUng  a  horte  aloi>» 
botmd  to  Ik  alien  m  a  •-'< 
■mUed  and  trsvelerE  g<>   ii. 


I   i»e   kne«    natJ    uj.    

■at  in&  sunup,  and  be  tascwtl  iK  mu*  *  a^ 


.-  /■£«  ir.*7-£jei    ^^^^^^ 

-Thejvi: 

c-l  bis  bearer: "  wbo  the  devil 

is  lit.     Ac 

.  ..j.i.c.  .1  he  likes?" 

j^e.   for  a  second.           1 

.     dlo»  iakir?     The 

du. 

^;  bnngs  more  than 

H  ■ 

:  >{>ee\:ii. '  ceboed  Jim  Doug- 

b-- 

>  ;urn;  the  phrase  reminded 

h.. 

..^^'.its. 

-.  ^x-h■s  rein;  his  voice 

lu. 

!;;  to  which  the  mare 

.Si- 

..cord. 

.  ..-ill  jj^eech,  though  he  is 

.h. 

MHc  kiK>w.  not  even  I,  the 

M. 

Nte    him    when    he    comes. 

!!■ 

■  ■^cis  h<  w-iUs  to  be  seen.     I 

S.I'. 

-  ij  me  on  a  white  horse  not 

h.i: 

.    Meerxitwanl.     Did  not  the 

III 

s>;«us*  he  has  learned  from 

,_,[,■ 

-  -ce.  but  HOt  to  see  himself. 

lu. 

Ill  this  also  if  he  is  in  Meerut 

t>. 

lnwn  he  will  see  the  yellow 

fai. 

.^v)i   that   brings   more   than 

-■'i'- 

^iscti;    the    Belooch    was    stepping 

b. 

Hfntui. 

1  humbugl  "  began  Jim  Douglas. 

.^  not  believe,  of  course,"  remarked 

Hi, 

lUttcr-oi-tact  creak.     "  But  Meerut 

i.- 

:t.     Hi.*  Mher  horse  can  wait ;  and  if 

lu 

^.mIIww  tJikir  there  is  no  need  to  open 

IK 

li.vkcJ  at  his  half-seen  companion 

a,' 

..>  the  most  consummate  scoundrel! 

i! 

. .  •  -.tcry  and  purely  commercial  com- 

II 

Lvt— abnost  irresistible.     There  was 

IV' 

-.l)»ulvl  go  on;  the  groom,  halfway. 

h.l 

^  to  stay  till  his  master  came.     For 

lii. 

■■.  i>leasant  to  renew  the  old  pleasant 

IK 

vi'ii  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 

■il    .. 

1,  il  -■.truck  him  afresh  each  time  he  came          i 
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Ht  slipped  from  his  hor^e  without  a  word,  and  was 
about  to  pull  the  reins  over  her  head  so  as  to  lead  her, 
when  Tiddu  stopped  short. 

■'  Jhungi  will  take  her  to  the  rest-house.  Huzoor,  or 
Bhungi.  It  will  be  safer  so.  I  have  a  clean  cotton  quilt 
in  the  bundle,  and  the  Huzoor  can  have  my  shoes  and 
rub  his  legs  in  the  dust.     That  will  do  till  dawn," 

He  gave  a  jackal's  crj',  which  was  echoed  from  the 
darkness. 

"Leave  her  so,  Huzoor!  She  is  safe,"  said  Tiddu; 
and  Jim  Douglas,  as  he  obeyed,  heard  the  mare  whinny 
softly,  as  if  to  a  foal,  as  a  shadow  came  out  of  the  bushes. 
Junghi  or  Bhungi,  no  doubt. 

Five  minutes  after,  with  a  certain  unaccountable  pleas- 
ure, he  found  himself  walking  beside  a  laden  bullock,  one 
arm  resting  on  ils  broad  hack,  his  feet  keeping  step  with 
the  remittent  clang  of  its  bell.  A  strange  dreamy  com- 
panionship, as  he  knew  of  old.  And  once  more  the  stars 
seemed,  after  a  time,  to  twinkle  in  unison  with  the  bell, 
he  seemed  to  forget  thought,  to  forget  everything  save 
the  peaceful  stillness  around,  and  his  own  unresting 
peace. 

So,  he  and  the  laden  beast  went  on  as  one  living, 
breathing  mortal,  till  the  little  shiver  of  wind  came,  which 
comes  with  the  first  paling  of  the  sky.  It  was  one  of 
those  yellow  dawns,  serene,  cloudless,  save  for  a  puff  or 
two  of  thin  gray  vapor  low  down  on  the  horizon,  looking 
as  if  it  were  smoke  from  an  unseen  censer  swinging  be- 
fore the  chariot  of  the  Sun  which  heads  the  procession  of 
the  hours.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  watching  the  yellow 
light  grow  to  those  clouds  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand; 
so  lost  in  the  strange  companionship  with  the  laden  beast 
bound  to  the  wheel  of  Life  and  Death  as  he  was,  yet  ask- 
ing no  question  of  the  future,  that  Tiddu's  hand  and 
voice  startled  him. 

"  Huzoor!  "  he  said.     "  The  yellow  fakir!  " 

They  were  close  on  the  city  of  Meerut.  The  road, 
dipping  down  to  cross  a  depression,  left  a  bank  of  yellow 
dust  on  either  side.  And  on  the  eastern  one,  oulHneil 
against  the  yellow  sunrise,  sat  a  motionless  figure.  It 
was  naked,  and  painted  from  head  to  foot  a  bright  yellow 
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color.  The  closed  eyes  were  daubed  over  so  as  to  hide 
them  utterly,  and  on  the  forehead,  as  it  is  in  the  image  of 
Siva,  was  painted  perpendicularly  a  gigantic  eye,  wide. 
set,  stony.  Before  it  in  the  dust  lay  the  beggar's  bowl 
for  alms. 

'■  The  roads  part  here.  Huzoor,"  said  Tiddu,  "  This 
to  the  city;  that  to  the  cantonments." 

As  he  spoke,  a  handsome  young  fellow  came  swagger- 
ing down  the  latter,  on  his  way  evidently  to  riotous  liv- 
ing in  the  bazaar.  Suddenly  he  paused,  his  hand  went 
up  to  his  eyes  as  if  the  rising  sun  were  in  them.  Then 
he  stepped  across  the  road  and  dropped  a  coin  into  the 
beggar's  bowl.     Tiddu  nodded  his  head  gravely. 

"  That  man  is  wanted,  Huzoor.  That  is  why  he  saw. 
Mayhap  he  is  to  give  the  word." 

"The  word?"  echoed  jim  Douglas.  "You  said  he 
was  dumb?  " 

"  ■—-'■"»  the  trooper,   Huzoor.    The  fakir  wanted 

^   '     -    \  ' --      '^"iTiPone    must 

— ""^^  IT  thought 

N  ,  'an  speech. 

(34—    Y<\0  -^-''A  y'.  no  doubt ; 

jst  trouble 

ir  stepping 

,  of  stirring 
e  felt  vexed 
ghts.  "  He 
irked,  look- 
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I  certainly 


tainly  a  con- 
litv  of  catch- 
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The  Procession  of  the  Hours  had  a  weary  march  of 
it  between  the  yellow  sunrise  and  the  yellow  sunset 
of  the  loth  of  May,  1857;  for  the  heavens  were 
as  brass,  the  air  one  flame  of  white  heat.  The 
mud  huts  of  the  sepoy  lines  at  Meerut  looked  and 
felt  like  bricks  baking  in  a  kiln;  yet  the  torpor  which  the 
remorseless  glare  of  noon  brings  even  to  native  humanity 
was  exchanged  for  a  strange  restlessness.  The  doors 
stood  open  for  the  most  part,  and  men  wandered  in  and 
out  aimlessly,  like  swarming  bees  before  the  queen  ap- 
pears. In  the  bazaar,  in  the  city  too,  crowds  drifted 
hither  and  thither,  thirstily,  as  if  it  were  not  the  fast 
month  of  Rumzan,  when  the  Mohammedans  are  denied 
the  solace  of  even  a  drop  of  water  till  sundown.  Drifted 
hither  and  thither,  pausing  to  gather  closer  at  a  hint  of 
novelty,  melting  away  again,  restless  as  ever. 

Mayhap  it  was  but  the  inevitable  reaction  after  the 
stun  and  stupefaction  of  Saturday,  the  sudden  awaken- 
ing to  the  result — namely,  that  eighty-five  of  the  best, 
smartest  soldiers  in  Meerut  had  been  set  to  toil  for  ten 
years  in  shackles  because  they  refused  to  be  defiled,  to 
become  apostate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  Baharupa 
may  have  been  right  about  the  yellow  fakir:  the  silent, 
motionless  figure  might  have  set  folk  listening  and  wait- 
ing for  the  word.  It  was  to  be  seen  by  all  now  sitting 
outside  the  city;  at  least  Jim  Douglas  saw  it  several 
times.  Saw,  also,  that  the  beggar's  bowl  was  fuller  and 
fuller;  but  the  impossibility  of  asserting  that  all  the 
passers-by  saw  it,  as  he  did,  haunted  him,  once  the  idea 
presented  itself  to  his  mind.  It  was  always  so  with 
Tiddu's  mysteries;  they  were  no  more  susceptible  to  dis- 
proof than  they  were  to  proof.  You  could  waste  time, 
of  course,  in  this  case  by  waiting  and  watching,  but  in 
the  natural  course  of  events  half  the  passers-by  would  go 
on  as  if  they  saw  nothing,  and  only  one  in  a  hundred  or 
so  would  give  an  alms.     So  what  would  be  the  good? 


^H      so  wouk 
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Nu  niie  cUc,  however,  atnong  the  masters  troubled 
hilliHnir  li>  Itiul  B  ruiKc  for  the  restlessness;  no  one 
*ven  knew  ri{  It.  To  begin  with,  it  was  a  Sunday,  so 
lIlAI  cvrn  ihv  hond  o(  n  conimon  labor  was  slackened  be- 
Iwepil  Ihi^  dark  (flces  and  llic  liKht.  Then  a  mile  or  more 
tif  wsi=lp  tlrBcMnl  limit  mid  dry  watercourse  lay  on  either 
ajilp  III  ihi^  lir>idd  wbitt?  road  which  split  the  cantonment 
\\\\i%  httlvpa,  Sii  tlittl  tin*  North  knew  nothing  of  what 
Wd*  Bolnij  ou  In  tllP  Sonlh.  ami  while  men  were  swarm- 
ina  fllic  fii'f*  iu  the  aun  on  one  side,  on  the  other  they 
wer*  alnil  \\\\  in  Iwrrucks  tind  bunjialows  gasping  with 
the  hwt.  lungiiifi  (or  the  huh  to  set.  and  thanking  their 
slftVii  Wlwii  Ihr  chaplain'*  meino  came  round  to  say  that 
ttw  cwniitg  avrvicc  had  been  postponed  for  half  an  hour 
tu  »llwv  thp  swlhitiK.  (ilowiiij;  air  to  cool  a  little. 

It  was  no(  Ihf  heal,  howfvcr.  which  prevented  Major 
KTlliitk  Ir^'ut  l()kiiiu  \\\*  u^tiat  ^Hn.  It  was  thought. 
U«f  had  \'*n>w  MVfr  (nM«  Oelhi  twi  itisi>ection  duty  a  few 
^vk  iwi^wv  iind  had  iutemtrvl  returning  that  e\-ening; 
IhWt  |ht>  imwtutvs'*  p*vi.l  had  hnxight  him  a  I«ter  which 
U)kmM  all  hvi  ^u».  Alivf  l^tssiu^'s  husband  had  come 
nUl  4  hwtuuht  iNtibcr  lh«u  they  ha\1  expected,  and  was 
^Kni^  v«  nK»  wax  ViV'A'viuMn.  Tlw  cn»s  h«d  come. 
^  llKiMiNA  nwM  W  «MKk.  It  ««ft  m*.  tmf  Ikcsiiatiott. 
■tonwwt  wt«^  «nM  ^  (kemvy  bnwdhowr  bee  to  rest  ia 
<ilft  Ite  a*f9ilic  ktHk^  «&  kft  t<(«M(l  ka»  riBbows  OS  a  sbect 
w  Mm*  fWM.  Ht  had  l»adkt  up  kta  MHd  ob  the  vcsr 
«Jkv  «hiM  A»^  Gi&site  had  Si«  mAA  IAm  ««qr  ^r  etnfld 
itff*  gPi  hafffc  *»  hw  hiMhuti  thK  taAer  fiammn&iC  hb 
|i«^«f«  ^  TC«w|Mft^  «w  abraadt!  seated  tw  >he  ftahtkt 
l«^i«Jlt>  1mm'.l  wm  «I)»  siMjpriM  wift  nadkor  a  fw  tflan 
9lAMwM>.  A)a>(I*  c<wM  j^  hita  tt  iMcsstiK  nanc.  vb£ 
A^  ««4J)i  »!%>  wt^  »Miw>iw  w>  Oahwwg*  «r  My  auB 
9ftiiiMW«(|llM»w)Mn>»iittM'iK»4liaaiwe.    ItaKwonM 

<im  « IM  <Mr  fpw»;;  Mft  t*»  tett  (A  6iw  was  tte  oifiF  OBK 

wb^  talttIMM  W*  llfef)n.  MBmaOlA.    Be  haOd  ii» 


vii  <i»aH  tJh«e  wW  (uhtw  Itini]  1»««!  wouiU  wonder  moec — 
i«))jii,  bw  wa^  Qtlui:kinft  ««iwi^tiline  iKn-  a,  woman  'in  had 
l>«Wft,  t(t(x«U  iii|,  ^wiift^oir  ytmi^  ^at  lie  'hut  ftmmi  ■m 
di^^^ty  in-  wratjttif:  dMA  oSkid:  mttuaec:  mme  in  icillnif 
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little  A]lie  to  join  him  as  soon  as  sh<-  cuuld.  It  v 
third  letter  which  could  not  be  written.  He  look  Up  t 
pen  more  than  once,  only  to  lay  il  down  vt^ain.  ii« 
began,  "  My  dear  Kale."  once,  only  to  tear  tUc  elicet  to 
pieces.  How  could  he  call  her  his  when  he  was  K<^>iig 
to  tell  her  that  she  was  hie  no  longer:  that  the  best  thing 
she  couid  do  M-as  to  divorce  him  and  marry  Kiiue  otiier 
chap  to  be  a  father  to  the  boy. 

The  thought  gent  the  head  into  the  liands  afain;  for 
Herbcn  Erlion  was  a  healUiy  animal  and  loved  hi»  off- 
spring by  instinct  He  liad.  in  truth,  a  tjucer  upiudc- 
down  notiun  of  his  responsibilities  toward  tiicili.  H  tlte 
iates  had  permitted  it  be  would  have  done  hi£  bol  by 
Freddy.  Shown  him  tlie  ropes,  given  him  UMful  tips, 
stood  by  his  inexperience,  paid  hit^  reaM>nabie  (tebtik— 
always  supposing  he  liad  the  wherewiilia' 

Then  how  was  be  to  tell  Kai-  ■••\y     l\t 

had  left  faer  in  hi*  thoughts  s>j  ■  ,.'t  bc«0 

so  far  apar.  irom  him  ior  wj  i  :rial  be 

bestUted  o\-er  leliing  her  the   .l:  <     -betne 

cooTcntioiuUly  a  perfectly  weli-bie.:  mai.  -Ik  wi^uM 
bnn  besilaled  how  to  tell  litem  to  any  mnoi;ent  wi^man 
ti  fab  acqnaimane*-      Kalt^er  mor-  *"    U*r  Kal-r— 4iM.riip1l 

«bc   *rz-     ■■ — ._.-  -   ..^      :  .  ....    ,-;r       

bad  n- 
If&li-. 
nar. 
kncv 

thin  : 

afcatL     „_. ,   ..    „-   -..    „ ,. 

fcwJcM  Jvfc  Mtan,  m  HAjk  up  iub  {MOi  itnti  \irg»n  to 
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man.  Besides  I  want  to.  for  I  love  Alice  Gissing  dearly. 
I  am  going  to  marry  her,  D.  V.,  as  soon  as  I  can.  Mr. 
Gissing  may  make  a  fuss — it  is  a  criminal  offense,  you 
see,  in  India — but  we  shall  ride  over  that.  Of  course 
you  could  prevent  me  too.  but  you  are  not  that  sort.  So 
I  have  sent  in  my  papers.  It  is  a  pity,  in  a  way,  because 
I  liked  this  work.  But  it  is  only  a  two-year  appoint- 
ment, and  I  should  hate  the  regiment  after  it.  For  the 
rest,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think  you  will  mind; 
except  for  the  boy.  It  is  a  pity  for  him  too,  but  it  isn't 
as  if  he  were  a  girl,  and  the  other  may  be.  It  will  do  no 
good  to  say  I'm  sorry.  Besides,  I  don't  think  it  is  all 
my  fault,  and  I  know  you  will  be  happier  without  me. 
"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Herbert   Erlton. 

"  P.  S. — It's  no  use  crying  over  spilled  milk.  I  believe 
you  used  to  think  I  would  get  the  regiment  some  day, 
but  they  would  never  have  given  it  to  me.  I  made  a  bit 
of  a  spurt  lately,  but  it  couldn't  have  lasted  to  the  finish, 
and  after  all,  that  is  the  win  or  the  lose  in  a  race. 

"  H.  R" 

The  postscript  was  added  after  re-reading  the  rest  with 
an  uncomfortable  remembrance  that  it  was  the  last  letter 
he  meant  to  write  to  her.  Then  he  threw  it  ready  for  the 
post  beside  the  others,  and  lay  down  feeling  that  he  had 
done  his  duty.  And  as  he  dozed  off  his  own  simile 
haunted  him.  From  start  to  finish!  How  few  men 
rode  straight  all  the  way;  and  the  poor  beggars  who 
came  to  grief  over  the  last  fence  weren't  so  far  behind 
those  who  came  in  for  the  clapping.  It  was  the  finish 
that  did  it;  that  was  the  win  or  the  lose.  But  he  would 
run  straight  with  little  Allie — straight  as  a  die!  So  he 
lost  consciousness  in  a  glow  of  virtuous  content  with  the 
future,  and  joined  the  whole  of  the  northern  half  of 
Meerut  in  their  noontide  slumbers;  for  the  future  out- 
look, if  not  exactly  satisfying,  was  not  sufficiently 
dubious  to  keep  it  awake. 

But  in  the  southern  half,  humanity  was  still  swarming 
in  and  out,  waiting,  listening-     In  one  of  the  mud-huts, 
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"  There  be  not  many  of  us  here,"  muttered  3  voice 
from  a  dark  comer;  "  and  maybe  we  could  hold  our  own 
against  the  lot  of  you."  It  was  Soma's,  and  the  man 
beside  him  frowned.  But  the  agent  who  knew  every 
petty  jealousy,  everj'  private  quarrel  of  regiment  with 
regiment,  went  on  remorselessly.  "  Let  the  3d  swagger 
if  it  choose.  The  Rajpoots  and  Brahmins  know  how  to 
obey  the  stars.  The  31st  is  the  auspicious  day.  That  is 
the  word.  The  word  of  the  King,  of  the  Brahmins,  of 
India,  of  God! " 

"The  31st!  Then  slay  and  spare  not!  It  is  jehad! 
Demi    Deen!    Futteh   Moliamttted! "    said    the    Ghazee. 

The  cry,  though  a  mere  whisper,  electrified  the 
Mohammedans,  and  an  older  man  in  the  group  of  dis- 
sentients at  the  door  muUered  that  he  could  hold  his 
troop — if  others  who  had  risen  to  favor  quicker  than 
he — could  hold  theirs. 

"  I'll  hold  mine.  Khan  sahib,  without  thine  aid,"  re- 
torted a  very  young  smart-looking  native  officer  angrily. 
"  That  is  if  the  women  will  hold  their  tongues.  But, 
look  you,  my  troop  held  the  hardest  hitters  in  the  3d. 
And  Nargeeza's  fancy  is  of  those  in  jail.  Now  Nargeeza 
leads  all  the  other  town-women  by  the  nose;  and  that 
means  much  to  men  who  be  not  all  saints  like  Ghazee- 
j'ee  yonder,  who  ties  the  two  ends  of  life  with  a  ragged 
green  turban  and  a  bloody  banner!  " 

"  And  I  see  not  why  our  comrades  should  stay  yonder 
for  three  weeks,  when  there  is  but  a  native  guard  to  hold 
them,  and  I  and  mine  have  made  the  Sirkar  what  it  is," 
put  in  a  man  with  arrogance  and  insolence  written  on 
him  from  top  to  toe;  a  true  type  of  the  pampered  Brah- 
min sepoy. 

"  Rescue  them  if  thou  wilt,  HavWd^r-jcc,"  sneered  the 
agent.  "  But  the  man  who  risks  our  plot  will  be  held 
traitor  by  the  Council.  And  the  men  of  the  11th,"  he 
added  sharply,  turning  to  the  corner  whence  Soma's 
voice  had  come,  "  may  remember  that  also.  They  have 
had  the  audacity  to  stipulate  for  their  Colonel's  life." 

"  For  our  officers  lives,  baboo-jce,"  came  the  voice 
again,  bold  as  the  agent's.  "  We  of  the  1  ith  kill  not  men 
who  have  led  us  to  victory.     And  if  this  be  not  under- 
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Stood  I,  Soma,  Yadubansi,  go  straight  to  the  Coliuwl  , 
and  tell  him.     We  are  not  butchcra  in  the   llth;  Oh| 
priest  of  Kali! " 

The  agent  turned  a  little  pale.  He  ditl  not  care  lu  haVB 
his  calling  known,  and  he  saw  at  a  glurice  that  liiH  chal- 
lenger had  the  reckless  fire  of  hcmj)  in  hiii  cyc».  lie 
had  indeed  been  drinking  as  a  reluge  from  iJie  memory 
of  the  sweeper's  broom  and  from  the  launti  am)  ihrrau 
which  had  been  used  to  force  him  to  j(»in  the  malcon- 
tents. Such  a  man  was  not  safe  to  (juarrcl  with,  nor  waa 
the  audience  fit  for  a  discussion  of  that  topic ;  there  wa» 
already  a  stir  in  it,  and  muttcrings  that  butchery  wa»  on« 
thing,  fighting  another. 

"  Pay  thy  Colonel's  journey  home  if  Ihou  lik«*l,  KbJ- 
poot-;>f,"  he  said  with  a  sneer,  "  Ky\  and  give  him 
pension,  too!  All  we  want  is  to  get  nd  of  them.  And  I 
there  will  be  plenty  of  loot  left  when  ibe  peilMon  U  paidf  I 
for  it  is  to  be  each  man  for  himself  when  the  line  cwnM. 
Not  share  sod  share  alike  with  everv  coward  wito  wiU 
DM  risk  luB  life  in  looting,  as  it  is  witn  the  Sirkar." 

It  W2S  a  deft  red-bcmng  to  these  bora  merctenancflf 
aad  no  more  wa*  said.  But  as  the  meeting  di«(ici«cd  bjr 
twos  and  tbecs  to  avnd  Dobce,  the  aftal  atood  at  mi 
door  gning  the  word  in  a  bial  w%itptr', 

"  Paiienoc  tiB  the  iim." 

"  WaA  taite  a  aeat  in  onr  cantafr,  fXim  jtr"  wM 
■  to naawccgeeraabepamciJoia.  "TmMmyttnkt 
Mwc  Aon  Boertio  Dcfln  aod  w«  mam  Rtans  ioti^A. 
God  hmomt  we  hnt  done  cnrnglb  to  dwHi  M  M  M«rnK 
Bmt  ntet  woiM  ycv'f     H  ^r 


bnc  been  ttoie  of  ■»  in  jA  So  we  fatde  our  uu*^  ii>^ 
OcKA.  And  to^MKnw  Acre  «  Ae  Baiadc  to  bear  cbe 
nWMnrtfirw.    Do«iCf*ft» 

an*ao3idH- 
"  HcnaU  twihi,  he«a.    IWOr  AiljMKkeiMaad 


iBQ'wiAktye.  Be  naa  4i«ddag  of  a 
■BV  tte  Oomane  ncK  Ifaan  a  jwar  asA.  •^wo  fee 
ScMBfjrfnasgr  hcyoMnaMi  lor  ins  o«s.  in  noa. 
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"Well,   come   if  thou   likest,"  continued   the   native  . 
officer.     "  That  camel  of  thine  yonder  is  lame,  and  we 
have  room,     Twas  Erlton  sahib's  dak  by  rights,  but  he 
goes  not;  so  we  got  it  cheap  instead  of  an  ekka." 

"Erlton  sahib'sl"  echoed  the  fanatic,  clutching  at 
his  sword.  "Ay!  Ayl"  he  went  on  half  to  himself.  "I 
knew  he  was  at  Delhi,  and  the  mem  who  laughed,  and  the 
other  mem  who  would  not  listen.  Nay!  Soubadar-/W/ 
I  travel  in  no  carriage  of  Erlton  sahib's.  My  camel 
will  serve  me." 

"  Tis  the  vehicle  of  saints,"  sneered  the  owner  of  the 
rakish  Moghul  cap.  "  Verily,  when  I  saw  thee  mounted 
on  it,  Ghazee-yiv,  I  deemed  thee  the  Lord  Ali." 

"  Peace  I  scoffer,"  interrupted  the  fanatic,  "lest  I 
take  ihee  for  an  infidel." 

The  Moghul  ducked  hastily  from  a  wild  swing  of  the 
curved  sword,  and  moved  off  swearing  such  firebranda 
should  be  locked  up ;  ihey  might  set  light  to  the  train  ere 
wise  men  had  it  ready. 

"No  fear!"  said  the  smart  young  troop-sergeant  ot 
the  3d.  "  Who  listens  to  such  as  he  save  those  whose 
blood  has  cooled,  and  those  whose  blood  was  never  hot? 
The  fighters  listen  to  women  who  can  make  their  flame." 

Soma,  who  was  drifting  with  them  toward  the  drug- 
shops  of  the  city,  scowled  fiercely,  "  That  may  suit  thee, 
Mussulman-;Ve,  who  art  casteless,  and  can  sup  shares 
with  sweeper  women  in  the  bazaar;  but  the  Rajpoot 
needs  no  harlot  to  teach  him  courage.  The  mothers  of 
his  race  have  enough  and  to  spare." 

"  Loh!  hark  to  him!"  jibed  the  corporal  of  the  20th, 
who  was  sticking  to  his  prey  like  a  leech,  "  Ask  him, 
Havildar-;Vf,  if  he  prefers  a  sweeper's  broom  to  a 
sweeper's  lips." 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  group. 

Soma  gave  a  beast-like  cry,  looked  as  though  he  were 
about  to  spring,  then — recognizing  his  own  helpless- 
ness— flung  himself  away  from  all  companionship  and 
walked  home  moodily.  They  had  driven  him  too  tar; 
he  would  not  stand  it.  If  that  tale  was  spread  abroad, 
he  would  side  with  the  Huzoors  who  did  not  believe  such 
things — with  the  Colonel  who  understood,  like  the  Colo*/ 
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ncl  before  him  who  had  gone  home  on  pension;  for  the  i 

nth  had  a  cu!t  of  their  officers.     And  these  fools,  his    ' 

countrymen,  thought  to  make  him  a  butcher  by  threats; 

sought  to  make  him  take  revenge  for  what  deserved 

revenge.     For   it   was   the    Sirkar's   fauU — it   was   the 

Sirkar's  fault. 

In  truth  a  strange  conflict  was  going  on  in  this  man's 
mind,  as  it  was  in  many  another  such  as  his,  between 
inherited  traditions,  making  alike  for  loyalty  and  dis- 
loyalty. There  was  the  knowledge  of  his  forbears'  pride 
in  their  victories,  in  their  sahibs  who  had  led  them  to 
victory,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  pride  in  the  veriest 
jot  or  tittle  of  ceremonial  law.  A  dull,  painful  amaze  filled 
him  that  these  two  broad  facts  should  be  in  conflict;  that 
those,  whom  in  a  way  he  felt  to  be  part  of  his  life,  should 
be  in  league  against  him.  All  the  more  reason,  that, 
for  showing  them  who  were  the  better  men ;  for  standing 
up  fairly  to  a  fair  fight.  By  all  the  delights  of  Swargal 
he  would  like  to  stand  up  fair,  even  to  the  master — the 
man  who,  in  his  presence,  had  shot  three  tigers  on  foot 
in  half  an  hour — the  demi-god  of  his  hunting  yarns  for 
years. 

And  then,  suddenly,  he  remembered  that  this  hero  of  | 
his  might  be  shot  like  a  dog  on  the  31st  at  Delhi — would 
be  shot,  since  he  was  certain  to  be  in  the  front  of  any- 
thing. Soma's  heat-fevered,  hemp-drugged  brain  seized 
on  the  thought  fiercely,  confusedly.  That  must  not  bet 
The  master,  at  any  rate,  must  be  warned.  He  would  go 
down  when  the  sun  set,  and  see  it  he  were  still  where 
he  had  been  the  day  before;  and  if  not? — Why!  then  it 
must  be  two  days  leave  to  Delhi!  He  was  not  going  to 
butcher  the  master  for  all  the  sweepers'  brooms  in  the 
world.  Fools!  those  others,  to  think  to  drive  him. 
Soma,  Chundrabansi  1  So  he  flung  himself  on  bis  string 
bed  to  sleep  till  the  sunset  came,  and  the  tyranny  of  heat 
be  overpast 

But  there  was  one,  close  by  in  the  cantonment  bazaar, 
who  waited  for  sunset  with  no  desire  for  it  to  bring  cool- 
ness. She  meant  it  to  bring  heat  instead.  And  this  was 
Nargeeza  the  courtesan.  She  was  past  the  prime  of 
everything  save  vice,  a  woman  who,  once  all-powerful, 
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could  not  hope  for  many  more  lovers;  and  hers,  a  man 
rich  beyond  most  soldiers,  lay  in  jai!  for  ten  years. 
wonder,  then,  that  as  she  lay  half-torpid  among;  a 
of  tawdry  finery  in  the  biggest  house  of  the  lane  set  apart 
by  regulation  tor  such  as  she,  there  was  all  the  venom  of 
a  snake  in  her  drowsy  brain.  The  air  of  the  low  room 
was  deadly  with  a  scent  of  musk  and  roses  and  orange- 
blossom-oil.  The  half-dozen  girls  and  women  who 
lounged  in  it,  or  in  the  balcony,  were  half  undressed,  their 
bare  brown  arms  flung  carelessly  upon  dirly  mats  and 
torn  quilts.  Their  harvest  time  was  not  yet;  that  would 
come  later  when  sunselting  brought  the  men  from  the 
lines.  This,  then,  was  the  time  for  sleep.  But  Nargeeza, 
recognized  head  of  the  recognized  regimental  women, 
sat  up  suddenly  and  said  sharply: 

"  Thou  didst  not  tell  me,  Nasiban,  what  Gulabi  said. 
Is  she  of  us?" 

A  drowsy  lump  of  a  girl  stirred,  yawned,  and  answered 
sullenly,  "  Yea!  Yea!  she  is  of  us.  She  claims  our  right 
to  kiss  no  cowards — no  cowards." 

The  voice  tailed  off  into  sleep  again,  and  Nargeeza  lay 
back  with  a  smile  of  content  to  wait  also.  So,  after  a 
time,  folk  began  to  stir  in  the  bungalows.  First  in  the 
rest-house,  where,  oddly  enough.  Jim  Douglas  occupied 
one  end  of  the  long  low  barrack  of  a  place,  and  Herbert 
Eriton  the  other.  The  former  having  come  back  from 
the  city  in  an  evil  temper  to  get  something  to  eat  before 
starting  for  Delhi,  had  found  his  horse,  the  Belooch, 
unaccountably  indisposed;  Jhungi,  who  had  brought  her 
there  safely,  professing  entire  ignorance  of  the  cause,  or, 
on  pressure,  suggesting  the  nefarious  Bhungi.  Tiddu 
asserting — with  a  calm  assumption  of  superior  knowl- 
edge, for  which  Jim  Douglas  could  have  kicked  him — 
that  the  mare  had  been  drugged.  As  if  anybody  could 
not  tell  that?  And  that  the  drug  had  been  opium.  "  To 
which  the  old  scoundrel  had  replied  affably  that  in  that 
case  the  effects  would  pass  off  during  the  night,  and  the 
mare  be  none  the  worse ;  no  one  be  any  the  worse,  since 
the  Huzoor  was  quite  comfortable  in  Meerut,  and  could 
easily  stay  another  day.     It  was  a  nicer  place 
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were  more  sahibs  in  it,  and  the  presence  of  the 

ghora  hgue "   (i.  e.,  English  soldiers)   kept  everyone 

virtuous. 

His  hearer  looked  at  him  sharply.  Here  was  some 
other  trick,  no  doubt,  to  cozen  him  out  of  another  five 
rupees;  for  something,  maybe,  as  useless  as  the  yellow 
fakir.  And  there  was  really  no  reason  for  delay;  it  was 
only  a  case  of  walking  the  mare  quietly.  For  the  matter 
of  that,  the  exercise  would  do  her  good,  and  help  her  to 
work  off  the  effects  of  the  drug.  So  he  would  start 
sooner,  that  was  all.  Nevertheless  he  gave  an  envious 
look  at  the  Major's  little  Arab  in  the  next  stall.  It 
would  most  likely  be  marching  back  to  Delhi  that  night, 
and  he  would  have  given  something  to  ride  it  again.  But 
as  he  was  returning  from  the  stables,  he  learned  by 
chance  that  the  Major's  plans  had  been  altered.  An 
orderly  was  coming  from  his  room  with  letters  and  a 
telegram,  and  knowing  the  man,  Jim  Douglas  asked  him 
to  take  one  for  him  also,  and  so  save  trouble.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  write,  tor  it  only  contained  one  word,  "  No." 
It  was  in  reply  to  one  he  had  received  a  few  hours  before 
from  the  military  magnate,  asking  him  to  do  some  more 
work.  And  as  the  orderly  stowed  away  the  accompany- 
ing rupee  carefully,  Jim  Douglas — waiting  to  make  over 
the  paper — saw  quite  involuntarily  that  the  Major's  tele- 
gram also  consisted  of  one  word,  "  Come."  And  he  saw 
the  name  also;  big,  black,  bold,  in  the  Major's  handwrit- 
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Gissing,  Delhi.' 
gave  a    ' 


a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  as  he  turned  away  to 
get  ready  for  his  start.  So  that  was  it;  and  even  Kate 
Erlton  had  not  benefited  by  his  sacrifice.  No  one  had  , 
benefited.  There  had  been  no  chance  for  any  of  them. 
"Come!"  That  ended  Kate  Erlton's  hope  of  conceal- 
ment, the  Major's  career.  "  No!  "  That  ended  his  own 
vague  ambitions.  Still,  it  was  a  strange  chance  in  itself 
that  those  two  laconic  renunciations  should  go  the  sa 
day  by  the  same  hand.  No  stranger  telegrams,  he  j 
thought,  could  have  left  Meerut,  or  were  likelv  to  leave  ] 
it  that  night. 
He  was  wrong,  however.    An  hour  or  two  later,  the 
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Mrangcit  idegraca  tliat  ever  came  as  sole  wannng  to  an 
Empire  that  its  very  fouodatioo  was  attacked,  left  yeenit 
for  Agra;  sent  by  the  postmaster's  niece. 

"  Tne  Cavalry,"  it  ran,  "  have  risen,  setting  fire  to  their 
own  houses  besides  hav'ing  killed  and  wounded  all  Earo- 
pean  officers  and  soldiers  they  could  find  near  the  lines. 
If  Aunt  intends  starting  to-morrow,  please  detain  her,  as 
the  van  has  been  prevented  from  leaving  the  station." 

For,  as  Jim  Douglas  paced  slowly  down  the  Mall  to- 
ward Delhi,  and  Soma,  his  buckles  gleaming,  his  belts 
pipe-clayed  to  dazzling  whiteness,  was  swaggering 
through  the  bazaar  on  his  way  to  the  rest-house  with  his 
word  of  warning — the  word  which  would  have  given  Jim 
Douglas  the  power  for  which  he  had  longed — another 
word  was  being  spoken  in  that  lane  of  lust,  where  the 
time  had  come  for  which  Nargceza  had  waited  all  day. 
But  she  did  not  say  it.  It  was  only  a  big  trollop  of  a  girl 
hung  with  jasmine  garlands,  painted,  giggling. 

"  We  of  the  bazaar  kiss  no  cowards,"  she  said  deris- 
ively.   "  Where  arc  your  comrades?  " 

The  man  to  whom  she  said  it,  a  young  dissolute- faced 
trooper,  dressed  in  the  loose  rakish  muslins  beloved  of 
his  class — the  very  man.  perchance,  who  had  gone  city- 
ward that  morning,  and  dropped  an  alms  into  the  yellow 
fakir's  bowl — stood  for  a  second  in  the  stifling,  madden- 
ing almosphere  of  musk  and  rose  and  orange-blossom; 
stood  before  all  those  insolent  allurements,  balked  in  his 
passion,  checked  in  his  desires.  Then,  with  an  oath,  he 
dashed  from  her  insulting  charms;  dashed  into  the  street 
with  a  cry: 

"  To  horse!  To  horse,  brothers!  To  the  j'aill  to  our 
comrades  1  " 

The  word  had  been  spoken.  The  speech  which  brings 
more  than  speech,  had  come  from  the  painted  hps  of  a 
harlot. 

The  first  clang  of  the  church  bell — which  the  chaplain 
had  forgotten  to  postpone — came  faintly  audible  across 
the  (lusty  plain,  making  other  men  pause  and  look  at 
each  other.  Why  not?  It  was  the  hour  of  prayer — the 
appointed  time.  Their  comrades  could  be  easily  res- 
cued— there  was  but  a  native  guard  at  the  jail.     And 
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hark!  from  uiotlirr  |wir  ol  |)4l»(ttl  ilailiiiv*  |l|tl  MIDI 

die  same  retort,  AuriK  fr»iii  n  liHK'mty, 

"  Trra!    We  of  tht  biianar  liu»  tM  tnnwrii*/ "  , 

"To  horse!    To  horicl    hi?l  Iho  i-iiiiiriiilvi  li»  ivvtuml 

first;  and  ihen " 

The  wor<1  bad  been  upokuii.     Nullililw  iii  wiy  mtill 

stirring  aft<^r  all.     No  con«idrrttl|iiii  iif  \-u\v  iit  ibllulutli 

patriotism  or  ambition.     iJn\y  h  lauiil   (jifiii  h  ^»|T;|   ijf 

painted  lips. 
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"To  the  rescue!     To  the  rescue!" 

The  cry  was  no  more  than  that  at  first.  To  the  rescue 
of  the  eighty-five  martyrs,  the  blows  upon  whose  shackles 
still  seemed  to  eiho  in  their  comrades'  ears.  Even  so, 
the  cry  lieani  by  Soma  as  lie  passed  through  the  bazaar 
meant  insubordination — tlie  greatest  crime  he  knew — and 
sent  him  flying  to  his  own  lines  to  give  the  alarm.  Sent 
him  thence  by  instinct,  oblivious  of  that  promise  for  the 
31st — or  perhaps  mindful  of  it  and  seeing  in  this  outburst 
I  mere  riot — to  his  Colonel's  house  with  twenty  or  thirty 
comrades  clamoring  for  their  arms,  protesting  that  with 
them  they  would  soon  settle  matters  for  the  Huioors. 
But  suspicion  was  in  the  air.  and  even  the  Colonel  of  the 
llth  could  not  trust  all  his  regiment.  Ready  for  church, 
he  Hung  himself  on  his  horse  and  raced  back  with  the 
duuoring  men  to  the  lines. 

And  by  this  time  there  was  another  race  going  on. 
Captain  Craifric's  faithful  troop  of  the  3d  Cavalry  were 
ncuig  after  his  shout  of  "  Dan-ra!  bhai-yan.  Pau-ro!" 
(Ride,  brothers,  ride!)  toward  the  jail  in  the  hopes  of 
■verting  Ihc  rescue  of  their  comrades.  For.  as  the 
records  are  careful  to  say.  he  and  his  troop  "  were  dressed 
as  for  parade  " — not  a  buckle  or  a  belt  awry — ready  to 
combat  (he  danger  before  others  had  gTa^>ed  it.  and 
swiftly,  withoot  a  thought  went  for  the  fir^t  offenders. 
Too  Utel  the  doors  were  open,  the  birds  flows. 
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lat  next  was  to  be  done?  Wh«  hut  lo  liriiin  \\\« 
troop  back  without  a  dcfuulter — (lcK])itc  tlip  Iannis  ul 
escaping  convicts,  the  temptations  u(  cmnrmlt^n  llimlieil 
by  success — to  the  parade  ground  fiir  onler*.  Mill  there 
was  no  one  to  give  tht'm,  for  wlicn  llic  y\  faviilry  led  the 
van  of  mutiny  at  Mcerut  Iheir  C'nlnncl  wa»  in  Ihr  luiro- 
pean  cantonment  as  licltl  oHicer  i>[  the  Wfpk,  and  there 
he  "  conceived  it  his  duty  lo  remain."  I'erhupa  rightly, 
And  it  is  also  conceivalilc  that  his  absence  inndc  nti  illl- 
(erence,  since  it  is,  palpnbly,  tin  easier  taak  lo  ninke  u 
regiment  mutiny  than  to  bring  it  back  lo  IIh  ulleuiunce. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  of  the  otiier  rc^finiciiln,  tlic  i  ith 
and  the  20th,  were  facing  their  men  boldly;  Eui'in;{  llie 
problem  how  to  keep  thcnt  steady  till  lliat  Ki]nadr<in  of 
the  Carabineers  should  sweep  down,  followed  by  u  toiii- 
pany  or  two  of  the  RiHes  at  tlic  double,  and  lurn  the 
balance  in  favor  of  loyalty.  It  cuulil  not  he  lung  now. 
Nearly  an  hour  had  passed  since  the  first  wild  blaiiipe'lv 
to  the  jail.  The  refuse  and  rabble  of  the  town  wtrrr  by 
this  time  swarming  out  of  it,  armed  with  elicks  itnd 
staves;  the  two  thousand  and  odd  felomi  released  from 
the  jails  were  swarming  in,  nreking  weaponi>.  'Hie  dBH* 
gcr  grew  every  second,  and  the  officer*  of  Ihe  iHll, 
though  their  men  stood  steady  as  rocks  Ijeliind  tlieni, 
counted  the  momenlK  af  they  kped.  I'~or  ofi  the  i^lier 
side  of  the  road,  on  the  parade  ground  o(  the  JhAU  regi- 
ment, ibe  sepoys,  ordered,  ab  the  1  fth  had  l>e*-ri.  to  Iwn 
out  unarmed,  were  barely  restrained  from  ru»huig  tjie 
beJls  by  the  entreaties  of  their  native  officers;  tjie  ituro 
pean  on^  beii^  powerless. 

"  Keep  the  men  neady  ira  toe."  uid  OjloaeJ  Ftnius  W 
Ins  t^oavA  in  command;  "  111  go  ov«r  and  see  what  1 
can  do." 

He  thought  &e  v«ce  of  a  man  loved  and  lru«t«d  \>y 
ooe  regimenL  a  man  who  couW  ^>eak  to  hi*  tepoys  w«b- 
otS  an  interpreter,  might  hare  power  to  stesidv  a<i'j<:>irf. 

Jot  biA&imnI    (yiCLfyry  lo  couragcf)  mutt*" 
ODder  his  breatb  as  be  watched  his  OAiraiA  cat '  < ' 
into  danger.    And  bis  finger  hungered  on  tii»: 
emotu:  ktf  tbc  ooul  of  the  tnggcr  v^iicfa  was  dctu^ro  una. 

Jm  (aliiamit    A  murmur  Memed  10  ran  thcoaab  Ae 
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rankf,  they  dressed  themBelves  firmer,  squarer.  Colonel 
Ftnnii,  (Sj-tancmg  back,  &aw  a  si^ht  to  gladden  any  com- 
mandant'fi  heart.  A  regiment  steady  a£  a  rock,  drawn 
up  ac  for  parade,  abtolulely  in  hand  despite  that  strange 
new  Kuund  in  the  atr.  The  sound  which  above  all 
otheTE  gets  into  men's  brains  like  new  nine.  The  sound 
of  a  file  upon  fetters — die  sound  of  escape,  of  freedom,  ol 
license)  It  had  been  rising  unchecked  for  half  an  hour 
from  the  lines  of  the  3d,  whither  the  ttiartyrs  had  been 
brought  in  triumph.  It  was  rising  now  from  the  bazaar, 
the  city,  from  every  quiet  comer  where  a  prisoner  might 
pause  to  hack  and  hammer  at  his  leg-irons  with  the  first 
tool  he  could  find. 

What  was  one  man's  voice  against  this  sound, 
•trengthened  as  it  was  by  the  cry  of  a  trooper  galloping 
madly  from  the  north  shouting  that  the  English  were  in 
sight?  What  more  likely?  Had  not  ample  time  passed 
for  the  whole  British  garrison  to  be  coming  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  a  whoop,  to  make  short  work  of  unarmed 
men  who  had  not  made  up  their  minds? 
That  must  be  no  longer! 

"Quick!  brothers.  Quick!  Kill!  Kill!  Down  with 
the  officers!     Shoot  ere  the  white  faces  come!" 

It  was  a  sudden  wild  yell  of  terror,  of  courage,  of  sheer 
cruelty.  It  drowned  the  scream  of  the  Colonel's  horse 
as  it  staggered  under  him.  It  drowned  his  steady  ap- 
pealing voice,  his  faint  sob,  as  he  threw  up  his  hands  at 
the  next  shot,  and  fell,  the  first  victim  to  the  Great 
Revolt. 

It  drowned  something  else  also.     It  drowned  Soma's 

groan  of  wild,  half-stupefied,  helpless  rage  as  he  saw  his 

Colonel  fall, — the  sahib  who- had  led  him  to  victory, — the 

sahib  whom  he  loved,  whom  he  was  pledged  to  save. 

And  his  groan  was  echoed  by  many  another  brave  man 

k,  in  those  ranks,  thus  brought  face  to  face  suddenly  writh 

I  the  necessity  for  decision. 

I       "  .Steady,  men,  steady  I  " 

I  That  call,  in  the  alien  voice,  echoed  above  the  whist- 
I  ling  of  the  bullets  as  they  found  a  billet  here  and  there 
^junong  the  ranks;  for  the  men  of  the  20th.  maddened  by 
■tt^^ub  murder,  now  shot  wildly  at  their  officers. 
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"Stody.  men)    SiciMly,  for  God's  «i)t*l " 
The  entruty  wu  not  in  vUDi  ihey  ««rc  ctfM^  M 
At.  steady,  but  uurniedl    Suady  u  «  m^  MhI.  | 
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,  iminncdt    tiy  sU  ihc  goda  af|  men  i 
■  oonld  not  nller  itHl  far  kxWr  *^  ^ 
PocwbaiGBf  ioto  ibdr  mdw- 
So  *ac  wa*  ■  waver  U  Im«  w  itM  kMW  ^''^    ^^' 
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waiting,  briefly,  for  the  master  to  come,  or  not  to  come,. 
"VVliy?  because  they  were  afraid  of  us;  because  their 
time  is  past,  baba  jee.     Let  them  go!  " 

Let  them  go.  Incomprehensible  suggestion  to  that 
brave  worn  stiff  in  the  master's  service;  so,  with  a  great 
numb  ache  in  an  old  heart,  an  old  body  strode  away, 
elbowing  younger  ones  from  its  path  savagely, 

"  Old  Dhurma  hath  grown  milksop."  jeered  one 
spectator;  "  that  is  with  doing  drj-nurse  to  his  Captain's 
babies." 

The  words  caught  the  old  man's  ear  and  sent  a  quick 
decision  to  his  dazed  face.  The  baba  logue!  Yes;  they 
must  be  safeguarded:  for  ominous  smoke  began  to  rise 
from  neighboring  roof-trees,  and  a  strange  note  of  sheer 
wild-beasl  ferocity  grew  to  the  confused  roar  of  the 
drifting,  shifting,  still  aimless  crowd. 

"Quick,  brothers,  quick!  Kill,  root  and  branch! 
Why  dost  linger  ?  Art  afraid  ?  Afraid  of  cowards  ? 
Quick — kill  everyonel  " 

The  cry.  boastful,  jeering,  came  from  a  sepoy  in  the 
uniform  of  the  20th,  who,  with  a  face  ablaze  with  mad  ex- 
ultation, forced  his  way  forward.  There  was  something 
in  his  tone  which  seemed  to  send  a  shiver  of  fresh  ex- 
citement through  his  comrades,  for  they  paused  in  their 
strange,  aimless  tumult,  paused  and  listened  to  the  jeers, 
the  reproaches. 

"What!  art  cowards  too?"  he  went  on.  "Then  fol- 
low me.  For  I  began  it — I  6rcd  the  first  shm — 1  killed 
the  first  infidel.     I " 

The  boast  never  ended,  for  above  it  came  a  quicker  cry: 

"  Kill,  kill,  kill  the  traitor!  Kill  the  man  who 
betrayed  us." 

There  was  a  rush  onward  toward  the  boastful,  am^ant 
voice,  the  report  of  half  a  dozen  muskets,  and  the  crowd 
surged  on  to  revolt  over  the  body  of  the  man  who  had 
fired  the  first  shot  of  the  mutiny. 

For  it  was  a  strange  crowd  indeed:  most  of  it  power- 
less for  good  or  ill.  sheep  niihout  a  sliepherd,  wandenng 
after  the  rabble  of  escaped  con\icts  and  the  refuse  trf  tbe 
bazaars  as  they  plundered  and  fired  the  houses.  Jcnmi^ 
in  the  license  helplessly,  drifting  ineviaWy  to  Titrfcncc, 
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one  man's  voice  had  been  lost  in  those  two  hours  at  " 
Meerut  on  the  loth  of  May,  1857;  indeed,  everything 
seems  to  have  been  lost  save— thank  Heaven  once  more! 
— personal  courage. 

Il  was  now  near  eight  o'clock,  and  Soma,  skulking 
by  the  Mall,  midway  between  the  masters  and  the  men, 
still  irresolute,  still  uncertain,  heard  the  first  cry  of  "  To 
Delhi!  to  Delhi!  "  which,  as  the  night  wore  on,  was  to 
echo  so  often  along  that  road.  The  cry  which  came  un- 
bidden as  the  astounding  success  of  the  revolt  brought 
thoughts  of  greater  success  in  the  future. 

The  moon  was  now  rising  to  silver  the  dense  clouds 
of  smoke  which  hung  above  the  pillars  of  flame,  and 
give  an  additional  horror  of  light  to  tha  orgies  going  on 
unchecked.  It  showed  him  a  group  of  3d  Cavalr>-  troop- 
ers galloping  madly  down  the  Mall.  It  showed  them 
the  glitter  of  his  buckles,  making  them  shout  again: 

•'  To  Delhi,  brother,  to  Delhi!  " 

Not  yet.  He  had  not  seen  the  upshot  yet.  He  must 
go  and  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  hnes  first.  So  he 
struck  rapidly  across  the  open  as  the  quickest  way.  And 
then  behind  him.  close  upon  him,  came  another 
clatter  of  hoofs,  a  very  different  cry. 

"  Shah  bash!   bhaiyan.       Marc!     Mdro!" 

Remembering  the  glitter  of  his  buckles,  he  turned  and 
ran  for  the  nearest  cover.  None  too  soon,  for  a  Mo- 
hammedan trooper  was  after  him,  shouting  "  Been! 
Dem!  Death  to  the  Hindoo  pig!  "  For  any  cry  comes 
handy  when  the  blood  is  up  and  there  is  a  saber  in  the 
hand.  Soma  had  to  double  hke  a  hare,  and  even  so. 
when  he  paused  to  get  his  breath  in  a  tangle  of  lime- 
bushes  there  was  a  graze  on  his  cheek.  He  had  judged 
his  distance  in  one  of  tliose  doubles  a  hair's  breadth 
too  little.  The  taint  trickle  of  blood  sent  a  spasm  of  old 
inherited  race  hatred  through  him.  The  outcaste  should 
know  that  the  Hindoo  pig  shot  straight.  The  means  of 
showing  this  were  not  tar  to  find  in  the  track  of  the  faith- 
ful troop.  Five  minutes  after.  Soma,  with  a  musket 
dragged  from  beneath  something  which  lay  huddled  up 
face  down  upon  Mother  Earth,  was  crouching  in  a  belt 
of  cover,  waiting  for  the  troop  to  come  flashing  through 


tbe  glare  seeking  more  work.  For  there  had  been  y«), 
and  screams  enough  round  thai  bungalnw  Ut  &[■»(*  loi*lim 
there.  And  as  it  came  number  teveii  lM:n(  \iiwer  tu  ^ 
saddle  bow  suddenly,  then  tofjpled  over  will)  a  i.iai)g. 

"Left  vbecl!  clear  thote  bu(he<I"  eamc  Itw  ""l^f  J 
ahwply.    But  Soma  was  loo  quick  tar  tliat. 

"Oomeup.    Forward!  "came  tbe  order  aeiin.wC 
tn  Cape's  iaithfiil  troop  went  on,  mifltu  s  mw 
'  «6liDg  brcathlcsdy  in  mUty.  bia<nii  tfau  c 
Tbcrc  was  am  aMmmtring  i^«er  M  tut 

W-.  he  eorfd  CO  lo  Ddbt  ww.    AM  barftt 
e  «as  a  iwptar  ntdc  «<  — rtnrlriv  «  iMt  -«w«  4hc 

^kn  «c»»*r  «■<  fi«<n«<;  itf  fte  HMrte  Ami 

BbcMiL    Tht  air  — i  fa#  <<  <»rirthiy 

'   ttmtkpvimd  «9  ipivieoM* 

■»  «MMM  «■< ;  inB  ow  ouce 
ciyfcflrf  imlrtrwi 

hMKdwir  «(Mn' 
4m*|]  k  fome 'ioMid 
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more  of  the  devils  needing  cold  steel  yonder,  and  I'd  like  \ 
to  see  to  my  wife's  safety  as  soon  as  I  can.     Shah  bash 
bhaiyan  D&n-ro.    Maro." 

"  Maro — Ma — ro — Mi roh !  "    echoed    the    howl. 

What  was  the  retreat  to  them  when  their  Captain  s  voice 
called  to  them  as  brothers?    It  is  idle  to  ask  the  question, 
but  one  cannot  help  wondering  if  the  Captain's  pocket  J 
still  held  the  official  wigging.     For  the  sake  of  pictuivT 
esque  effect  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  did. 

Nevertheless  it  -ivas  the  retreat.  A  council  of  officers 
had  suggested  that  since  the  mutineers  were  not  in  their 
lines,  they  might  be  looting  the  European  cantonments. 
So  the  two  thousand  returned  thither,  after  firing  that  one 
volley  into  a  wood,  and  then  finding  all  quiet  to  the  north 
proceeded  to  bivouac  on  the  parade  ground  for  the  night. 
Not  a  very  peaceful  spot,  since  it  was  within  sight  and 
sound   of   blazing   roof-trees   and    plundering    ruffians, 

le  worst  horrors  of  that  night,  we  are  told,  can  never 
be  known.  Perhaps  some  people  beg  to  differ,  holding 
that  no  horror  can  exceed  the  thought  of  women  and 
children  hiding  like  hares  on  that  southern  side,  creeping 
for  dear  life  from  one  friendly  shadow  to  another,  and 
finding  help  in  dark  hands  where  white  ones  failed  them, 
within  reach  of  that  bivouac.  But  the  faithful  troop 
did  good  service,  and  many  another  band  of  independent 
braves  also.  Captain  Craigie,  finding  leisure  at  last, 
found  also — it  is  a  relief  to  know — that  some  of  his  own 
men  had  sneaked  away  from  duty  to  secure  his  wife's 
safety  when  they  saw  their  Captain  would  not.  And  if 
anything  can  relieve  the  deadly  depression  which  sinks 
upon  the  soul  at  the  thought  of  that  horrible  lack  of 
emotion  in  the  north,  it  is  to  picture  that  very  different 
scene  on  the  south,  when  Captain  Craigie,  seeing  his  only 
hope  of  getting  the  ladies  safely  escorted  to  the  Euro- 
pean barracks  lay  in  his  troopers,  brought  the  two  Eng- 
lishwomen out  to  them  and  said,  simply,  "  Here  are  the  1 
mems!      Save  them." 

And  then  the  two  score  or  so  of  rough  men,  swash-* 
bucklers  by  birth  and  training,  flung  themselves  frotn-l 
their  horses,  cast  themselves  at  those  alien  women's  (eefrj 
with  tears  and  oaths.     Oaths  that  were  kept. 


I 
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But.  on  the  other  side,  people  were  more  placid.  Onel 
reads  of  Englishmen  watching  "  their  own  sleeping  chil-  I 
dren  with  gratitude  in  their  hearts  to  God,"  with  wonder-* 
ings  as  "  to  the  fate  of  their  friends  in  the  south,"  with 
anticipations  of  "  what  would  befall  their  Christian  breth- 
ren in  Delhi  on  the  coming  mom,  who,  less  happy  than 
ourselves,  had  no  faithful  and  friendly  European  bat- 
talions to  shield  them  from  the  bloodthirsty  rage  of  the 
sepoys." 

What,  indeed?  considering  that  for  two  hours  bands  of 
armed  men  had  clattered  and  marched  down  that  divid- 
ing road  crying  "  To  Delhi,  to  Delhi!  "  But  no  warning 
of  the  coming  danger  had  been  sent  thither;  the  con- 
fusion had  been  too  great.  And  now,  about  midnight, 
the  telegraph  wires  had  been  cut.  Yet  Delhi  lay  but 
thirty  miles  off  along  a  broad  white  road,  and  there  were 
horses  galore  and  men  ready  to  ride  them.  Men  ready 
for  more  than  that,  like  Captain  Rosser  of  the  Carabin- 
eers, who  pleaded  for  a  squadron,  a  field  battery,  a  troop, 
a  gun — anything  with  which  to  dash  down  the  road  and 
cut  off  that  retreat  to  Delhi.  But  everything  was  refused. 
Lieutenant  Mohler  of  the  nth  offered  to  ride,  and  at 
least  give  warning;  but  that  offer  was  also  set  aside.  And 
many  another  brave  man,  no  doubt,  bound  to  obey 
orders,  ate  his  heart  out  in  inaction  that  night,  possess- 
ing himself  in  some  measure  of  patience  with  the  thought 
that  the  dawn  must  see  them  on  that  Delhi  road. 

But  there  was  one  man  who  owed  obedience  to  none; 
who  was  free  to  go  if  he  chose.  And  he  did  choose. 
Ten  minutes  after  it  dawned  upon  Herbert  EHlon  that 
no  warning  had  !>een  given,  that  no  succor  would  be  sent, 
he  had  changed  horses  for  the  game  little  Arab  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Jim  Douglas,  and  was  off,  to  reach 
Delhi  as  best  he  could ;  for  a  woman  slept  in  the  very  city 
itself  exposed  to  the  first  assault  of  ruffianism,  whom  he 
must  save,  if  he  could.  So  he  set  his  teeth  and  rode 
straight.  At  first  down  the  road,  for  the  last  of  the 
fugitives  had  had  a  good  hour's  start  of  him,  and  he 
could  count  on  four  or  five  miles  plain  sailing.  Then, 
since  his  object  was  to  head  the  procession,  and  he  did 
not  dare  to  strike  actxtss  country  from  bis  otter  ignoi^ 
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ance  both  of  the  way  or  how  to  ask  it,  he  must  give  the 
road  a  half-mile  berth  or  so,  and.  keeping  it  as  a  guide, 
make  his  way  somehow.  There  were  bridges  he  knew 
where  he  must  hark  back  to  the  only  path,  but  he  must 
trust  to  luck  for  a  quiet  interval. 

The  plan  proved  more  difficult  than  he  expected. 
More  than  once  he  found  himself  in  danger  from  being 
too  close  to  the  disciplined  tramp  which  he  began  to  over- 
take about  six  miles  out.  and  twice  he  lost  himself  from 
being  too  far  away,  by  mistaking  one  belt  of  trees  for 
another.  Still  there  was  plenty  of  time  if  the  Arab  held 
out  with  his  weight.  The  night  was  hot  and  stifling, 
but  if  he  took  it  coolly  till  the  road  was  pretty  clear  again 
he  could  forge  ahead  in  no  time;  for  the  Arab  had  the 
heels  of  every  horse  in  Upper  India.  Major  Erlton  knew 
this,  and  bent  over  to  pat  its  neck  with  the  pride  of  cer- 
tainty with  which  he  had  patted  it  before  many  a  race 
which  it  had  won  for  him  since  it  had  lost  one  for  Jim 
Douglas. 

So  he  saved  it  all  he  knew;  but  he  rode  fourteen  stone, 
and  that,  over  jumps,  must  tell.  There  was  no  other  way, 
however,  that  he  knew  of,  by  which  an  Englishman 
could  head  that  procession  of  shouting  black  devils. 

One  headed  already,  as  it  happened:  though  he  was 
unaware  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  fact,  ignorant 
of  what  lay  behind  him.  Jim  Douglas,  who  had  left 
Meerut  all  unwitting  of  that  rescue  party  on  its  way  to 
the  jail,  was  still  about  a  mile  from  the  halfway  house 
where  he  expected  to  find  his  relay.  He  had  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  drugged  mare  to  go 
at  all  at  first,  and  more  than  once  had  regretted  having 
refused  old  Tiddu's  advice.  She  had  pulled  herself  to- 
gether a  bit,  but  she  was  in  a  drip  of  sweat  and  still  shaky 
on  her  feet.  Not  that  it  mattered,  he  being  close  now  to 
Begum-a-bad,  with  plenty  of  time  to  reach  Delhi  by 
dawn. 

He  rather  preferred  to  pace  slowly,  his  feet  out  of  the 
stirrups,  his  slight,  easy  figure  dressed,  as  it  always  was 
when  in  English  costume,  with  the  utmost  daintiness, 
sitting  well  back  in  the  saddle.  For  the  glamour  of  the 
moonlight,  the  stillness  of  the  night,  possessed  him. 
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Everything  so  soundless  save  when  the  jackals  began; 
there  were  a  number  of  thera  about.  A  good  hunting 
country;  the  memory  of  many  a  run  in  his  yuuthful  day>, 
with  a  bobbery  pack,  came  to  )iim.  After  all  he  had  had 
the  cream  of  life  in  a  way.  Few  men  had  enjoved  theirs 
more,  for  even  this  idle  pacing  through  the  stiUncsB  wai 
a  pleasure.  Pleasure?  How  many  he  had  had!  His 
mind,  reverting  from  one  to  another,  thought  even  of 
the  owner  of  the  golden  curl  without  regri-t.  She  had 
tauglrt  him  the  rehgion  of  Love,  the  adoration  of  a  upot- 
less  woman.  And  Zora,  dear  little  Zora,  had  taught  him 
the  purity  of  passion.  And  then  his  mind  went  back 
suddenly  to  a  scene  of  his  boyhood.  A  boy  ot  eighteen 
carrying  a  girl  of  sixteen  who  held  a  string  of  sea-trout 
midway  in  a  wide,  deep  ford.  And  he  heard,  as  if  it  had 
been  yesterday,  the  faint  splash  of  the  fish  as  they  dipped 
one  by  one  into  the  water,  and  felt  the  fierce  fighting  of 
the  girl  to  be  set  down,  his  own  stolid  resistance,  their 
mutuaJ  abuse  of  each  other's  obstinacy  and  carclcKineu. 
YesI  he  would  like  to  see  his  sisters  again,  tu  know  that 
pleasure  again.  Then  his  mind  took  another  leap. 
Alice  Gissing  had  not  struggled  in  his  hold,  because  she 
had  been  in  unison  with  his  ideal  of  conduct;  but  if  she 
had  not  b«cn,  she  would  have  fought  as  viciously,  as  un- 
consciously as  any  sister.  Alice  Gissing,  who  —  l(c 
settled  his  feet  into  the  stimips  sternlv,  thinking  of  that 
telegram  with  its  one  word  "  Come, '  which  ended  to 
many  chances. 

Hark!  What  was  that?  A  clatter  of  hoofs  t>chind. 
And  something  more,  surely.  A  jingle,  a  jangle,  familiar 
to  a  soldier's  ears.  Cavalry  at  the  gallop,  l-fc  drew 
aside  hastily  tDlo  the  sha<low  of  the  arcaded  trees  and 
waited. 

Cavalry,  no  doubt.  And  the  moon  shone  on  thnr 
drawn  saber*.  By  Heaven!  Troopers  of  the  jdt 
Hall  a  dozen  or  morel 

"  Skak  6uA,  brother*."  cried  one  as  they  nrqM  pait, 
"we  ran  breathe  oar  bcacU  a  bit  at  BonwHa-bad  and 
let  the  others  cone  tq>;  no  need  to  reach  Delhi  err  dawn. 
The  P^bce  wooU  be  doMd." 

DeDul    Ibe   Pibce!    And   who   were   the   odns? 
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That,  if  they  were  coming  behind,  could  soon  be  settled, 
He  turned  the  Belooch  and  trotted  her  back  in  the 
shadow,  straining  eyes  and  ears  down  the  tree- fringed 
road  which  lay  so  still,  so  white,  so  silent. 

bumeihing  was  on  n  now,  but  something  silent,  almost 
ghost-like, — an  old  man,  muttering  texts,  on  a  lame 
camel  which  bumped  along  as  even  no  earthly  camel 
ought  to  bump.     That  could  not  be  the  "  others." 

No!  Surely  that  was  a  thud,  a  jingle,  a  clatter  once 
more.  And  once  more  the  glitter  of  cold  steel  in  the 
moonhght.  Forty  or  fifty  of  the  3d  this  time,  with 
stragglers  calling  to  others  still  further  behind,  "To 
Delhi!     To  Delhi!     To  Victory  or  Death! " 

As  he  stood  waiting  for  them  all  to  pass  ere  he  moved, 
his  first  thought  was.  that  with  all  these  armed  men  at 
Beguni-a-bad  there  would  be  no  chance  of  a  remount. 
Then  came  a  swift  wonder  as  to  what  had  happened.  A 
row  of  some  sort,  of  course,  and  these  men  had  fled.  Ere 
long,  no  doubt,  a  squadron  of  Carabineers  would  come 
rattling  after  them.  No!  That  was  not  cavalry.  That 
was  infantry  in  the  distance.  Quite  a  number  of  men 
shouting  the  same  cry.  Men  of  the  20th,  to  judge  by 
what  he  could  see.  Then  the  row  had  been  a  big  one. 
Still  the  men  were  evidently  fugitives.  There  was  that 
in  their  recurring  cry  which  told  of  almost  hopeless, 
reckless  enthusiasm. 

And  how  the  devil  was  he  to  get  his  remount?  It  was 
to  be  at  the  serai  on  the  roadside,  the  very  place  where 
these  men  would  rest.  Yet  he  must  get  to  Delhi,  he 
must  get  there  sharp!  The  possibility  that  Delhi  was 
unwarned  did  not  occur  to  him;  he  only  thought  how 
he  might  best  get  there  in  time  for  the  row  which  must 
come.  Should  he  wait  for  the  English  troops  to  come 
up,  and  chance  his  remount  being  coolly  taken  by  the 
first  rebel  who  wanted  one?  Or.  Delhi  being  not  more 
than  fifteen  miles  ofl?  across  country-,  should  he  take  the 
mare  as  far  as  she  would  go.  leave  her  in  some  field,  and 
do  the  rest  on  foot?  He  looked  at  his  watch.  Half-past 
one!  Say  five  miles  in  half  an  hour.  The  mare  was  good 
for  that.     Then  ten  miles,  at  five  miles  an  hour.     The 
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very  first  glimmer  of  light  should  see  him  at  tlie  boat- 
bridge  if — if  the  mare  could  gallop  five  miles. 

He  must  try  her  a  bit  slowly  at  first.  So,  slipping 
across  the  broad,  white  streak  of  road  to  the  Dellii  side, 
he  took  her  slanting  through  the  tall  tiger  grass,  for  they 
were  close  on  a  nullah  which  must  be  forded  by  a  rather 
deep  ford  lower  down,  since  the  bridge  was  denied  to 
him.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  road  he  came  upon  the 
track  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  high  tamarisk  jungle 
growing  in  heavy  sand,  and  the  next  moment  was  on  the 
shining  levels  of  the  ford.  The  mare  strained  on  his 
hand,  and  he  paused  to  let  her  have  a  mouthful  of  water. 
As  she  stood  there,  head  down,  a  horseman  at  the  canter 
showed  suddenly,  silently,  behind  him,  not  five  yards 
away,  his  horse's  hoofs  deadened  by  the  sand. 

There  was  a  nasty  movement,  an  ominous  click  on 
both  sides.  But  the  moon  was  too  bright  for  mistakes; 
the  recognition  was  mutual, 

"  My  God,  Erlton! "  he  cried,  as  the  other,  without  a 
pause,  went  on  into  the  ford.     "  What's  up?  " 

"  Is  it  fordable?  "  came  the  quick  question,  and  as  Jim 
Douglas  for  an  answer  gave  a  dig  with  his  spurs,  the 
Major  slackened  visibly;  his  eye  telling  him  that  the 
depth  could  not  be  taken,  save  at  a  walk. 

'■  What's  up?  "  he  echoed  fiercely.  "  Mutinyl  murderl 
I  say,  how  far  am  I  from  Delhi?  " 

"  Delhi!  "  cried  Jim  Douglas,  his  voice  keen  as  a  knife, 
"  By  Heaven!  you  don't  mean  they  don't  know — that  they 
didn't  wire — but  the  troops " 

"  Hadn't  started  when  I  left,"  said  the  Major  with  a 
curse.  "  I  came  on  alone.  I  say,  Douglas."  he  gave 
a  sharp  glance  at  the  other's  mount  and  there  was  a 
pause. 

"  My  mare's  beat — ^been  drugged."  said  Jim  Douglas 
in  the  swish-swish  of  the  water  rising  higher  and  higher 
on  the  horses'  breasts,  and  there  was  a  curious  tone  in 
his  voice  as  if  he  was  arguing  out  something  to  him- 
self. "  I've  a  remount  at  the  serai,  but  the  odds  are  a 
hundred  lo  one  on  my  getting  it.  I'd  given  up  the 
chance  of  it.  I  meant  to  take  the  mare  as  many  miles 
across   country   as   she'd   go — more,   perhaps — ior    she 
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f«cU  like  Falling  at  a  fence,  and  walk  the  rest.     I  didn't 

know  ihcn "     He  paused  and  looked  ahead.     The 

water,  up  to  the  girths,  made  a  curious  rushing  sound, 
like  many  wmgs.  The  long,  shiny  levels  stretched  away 
koftly,  mysteriously.  The  tamarisk  jungle  reflected  in 
Ihr  water  teemed  almost  as  real  as  that  which  edged  the 
thining  aky.  A  white  egret  stood  in  the  shallows;  tall, 
ghostly. 

"  I  thought  it  was  only — a  row." 

The  voice  ceased  again,  the  breathings  of  the  tired 
hortcs  had  slackened ;  there  was  no  sound  but  that  rush- 
ing, an  of  wings,  as  those  two  enemies  rode  side  by  side, 
looking  ahead!     Suddenly  Jim  Douglas  turned. 

"  You  ride  nigh  (our  stone  heavier  than  1  do.  Major 
Eriton." 

The  heavy,  handsome  face  came  round  swiftly,  all 
broken  up  with  sheer  passion, 

"  Do  you  suppose  1  haven't  been  thinking  that  ever 
since  I  saw  your  cursed  face.  And  you  know  the  coun- 
try, and  I  don't.  You  know  the  lingo,  and  i  don'L 
And — and — you're  a  deuce  sight  better  rider  than  I  am, 
d — — n  youl  Hut  for  all  that,  it's  my  chance.  I  tell  you. 
My  chance,  not  yours." 

A  great  surge  of  sympathy  swept  through  the  other 
man's  veins.  But  the  water  was  shallowing  rapidly. 
A  step  or  two  and  this  must  be  decided. 

"  It's  yours  more  than  mine."  he  said  slowly,  "but  it 
isn't  ours,  is  it?     It's  the  others',  in  Delhi." 

Hrrhen  Kriion  gave  an  odd  sound  between  a  sob  and 
an  oath,  a  savage  jag  at  the  bridle  as  the  little  .^lab.  over- 
»'cighle<l,  slipped  a  bit  coming  up  the  bank.  Then,  with- 
out a  word,  he  Bung  himse^It  from  the  saddle  and  set  to 
work  on  the  !ilimjp  nearest  him. 

"  How  many  holes? "  he  asked  gruffly,  as  Jira  Doug- 
las. «-ith  a  great  ache  in  his  heart,  left  the  Belooch  stand- 
ing, and  began  on  the  other. 

"  ThiTc:  yoii'rc  a  ijood  bit  longer  in  the  leg  than  I  am." 

"  1  suppose  1  am,"  said  the  Major  sullenly :  but  he  fadd 
the  stirrup  for  the  other  to  mount. 

Jim  Douglas  gathered  the  reitts  in  Ins  hand  snd 
pansed. 


"  You  had  better  walk  her  back.  Keep  ntare  tu  (lit 
left;  it's  easier." 

"  Ob!  I'll  do,"  came  the  sullen  voice.  "  tilg^  a  Ijjl,  Uie 
curb's  too  tight." 

"Take  it  off,  will  you?  he  Vtvytit  me." 

Major  Erlton  gave  an  odd,  (jui^k,  bitter  Uuifli-  "  \ 
suppose  he  does.     Right  you  are." 

He  stood,  putting  the  curii  chain  inf.*  Iiik  ^ijckd, 
mechanicaUy,  but  Jnn  iJ'juglaii  )>auM^  again. 

"  Good-byl     Shake  handf  on  it,  J->lwn.' 

Tlie  &lajor  looked  at  him  rebciitlutly,  tlw:  bi(j,  u/Mue 
hand  cam*:  relucuntlv;  but  tlie  Wucb  of  Cliai  -AlitLi  UVk 
iron  in  in  ^rip-  it±  deienmn^ioii,  tiecnjed  to  ftUM  b'/titi- 
tiuDg  Q«:per  ibaii  anger. 

"Toe  oddt  are  on  you."  be  «atd,  witli  a  <juivcf  in  bu 
▼oice.  *"  Yoc'i;  ioc«:  afier  bw — tHfi  Uiv  wile,  aLe't  jji  ijui- 
tonmenu — bn*  tr.  tbe  cit,v,  you  kiuow. ' 

Toe  VKtKt  broke  ?uddeni>.  Ht  thfCM  </ut  '.Mt  baud 
ID  a  fiur-.  d:  pa&bioitat^  oebpair.  ajE>f|  H'SLmA)  ovcf  Lo  tbe 
Beioocii. 

"  iX  Qo  irverytiuoE-  yon  cooic  pokubj.v  ^io  in  Biy  iiiaM:, 
ErtUfc.' 

Tat:  woTQi  'jaui':  cjca'  aac  sicri .  auc  tb<:  oex'  ii^Uttt'. 
tbe  tbir  o:  t,-.T  .-ita-.. ;  gaL./pi:4'  b'x»J:  tibt'.'  t;.'  »uii 
ni^:  iB-  1  u^  BJUH":  *cn",  *  kpa*u  o'  »u^!:  ya^t- 
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^^^^H                                                                                      xbes 
^^^HE  ^^^^^^                                                             man 

^^^^C9HHHH^nHHB^Ifltward.     He  wai>  a  poojari. 
^^F     or  ngWW'bT  Ccremonia!  at  the  bathing-place  where, 
^V         with  the  jlrst  streak  of  light,  thu  Hindoos  came  to  per- 
^H         form  llietr  rehgious  ahlutioiiR.     So  he  hail  to  be  up  be- 
^H         times,  in  order  to  preoare  the  Httic  saucers  of  vermilion 
^H         and  iDundiil  and  saired  gypsum  needed  in  his  profession; 
^M          for  he  earned  hia  liveliliood  by  inherited  right  of  hall- 
^H          markiiig  hia  fellow-creatnres  with  their  caste-signs  when            1 
^H          they  came  up  out  of  tiie  water.     Tlius  he  looked  out  over 
^H          those  eastern  plains  for  the  dawn.day  after  day.  He  looks 
^M          for  il  still;  this  account  is  from  his  tips.     And  this  dawn 
^1          there  waa  a  cloud  of  dust  no  bigger  tlian  a  man's  hand 
^H          upon  the  Meenit  rond.     Someone  was  coming  to  Delhi. 
^1              Hut  someone  waa  already  on  the  bridge,  for  it  creaked 
^M          and  swayed,  sending  Hule  shivers  uf  ripples  down  the 
^H         calm  alretches.    The  poojari  turned  and  looked  to  see 
^H         the  cause;  then  turned  eastward  again.     It  was  only  a 
^M         man  on  a  camel  with  a  strange  gait,  bumping  noiselessly 
^H          even  on  the  resounding  wood.     That  was  all. 
^M             The  city  was  still  asleep;  though   here  and  there  a            j 
^H          widow  was  stealing  out  in  her  white  shroud  for  that 
^M          touch  of  the  sacred  river  wilhont  which  she  would  indeed            j 
^H          be  accursed.     And  in  a  little  nioSL|ue  hard  by  the  road            | 
^K          from  the  boai-bridge  a  muezzin  was  about  to  give  the^^B 

very   first  call  to  prayer  with   pious   self-complacency. 

But  someone  was  ahead  of  him  in  devotion,  for,  upon  the 
still  air,  came  a  continuous  rolling  of  chanted  texts.  The 
muezzin  leaned  over  the  parapet,  disappointed,  to  see 
who  had  thus  forestalled  him  at  heaven's  gate;  stared, 
then  muttered  a  hasty  charm.  Were  there  visions  about? 
The  suggestion  softened  the  disappointment,  and  he 
looked  after  the  strange,  wild  figure,  half-seen  in  the 
shimmering,  shadowy  dawn-hght,  with  growing  and 
awed  satisfaction.  This  was  no  mere  mortal,  this  green- 
clad  figure  on  a  camel,  chanting  texts  and  waving  a 
scimitar.  A  vision  has  been  vouchsafed  to  him  for  his 
diligence;  a  vision  that  would  not  lose  in  tlie  teUing.  So 
he  stood  up  and  gave  the  cry  from  full  lungs. 

"  Prayer  is  more  than  sleep!  than  sleepi  than  sleep!  " 
The  echo  from  the  rose-red  fortifications  took  it  up 
first;  then  one  chanting  voice  after  another,   monoto- 
nously insistent. 

"  Prayer  is  more  than  sleep!  than  sleepi  than  sleep!  " 
And  the  city  woke  to  another  day  of  fasting.  Woke 
hurriedly,  so  as  to  find  time  for  food  ere  the  sun  rose, 
for  it  was  Rumzan,  and  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  would 
have  no  drop  of  water  till  the  sun  set,  to  assuage  the 
terrible  drought  of  every  hving.  growing  thing  beneath 
the  fierce  May  sun.  The  backwaters  lay  like  a  steel 
mirror  reflecting  the  gray  shadowy  pile  of  the  Palace,  the 
poojari — waist-deep  in  them — was  a  solitary  figure  fling- 
ing water  to  the  sacred  airts,  absorbed  in  a  thorough  puri- 
fication from  sin. 

Then  from  the  serrated  line  of  the  Ridge  came  a  bugle 
followed  by  the  roll  of  a  time  gun.  All  the  world  was 
waking  now.  Waking  to  give  orders,  to  receive  them; 
v/aking  to  mark  itself  apart  with  signs  of  salvation;  wak- 
ing to  bow  westward  and  pray  for  the  discomfiture  of  the 
infidel;  waking  to  stand  on  parade  and  ."lalule  the  royal 
standard  of  a  ruler,  hell-doomed  inevitably,  according 
to  both  creeds. 

A  flock  of  purple  pigeons,  startled  by  the  sound,  rose 
like  cloud  flakes  on  the  Hjjlil  gray  sky  above  the  trhmmer- 
ing  dome  of  the  big  mosque,  then  flew  westward  toward 
the  green  fields   and  groves  on  the  further  side  of   the  _ 
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town.  For  the  roll  of  the  gun  was  followed  by  a  rever* 
berating  roll,  and  groan,  and  creak,  from  the  boat-bridge. 
The  little  cloud  on  the  Meerut  road  had  grown  into  five 
troopers  dashing  over  the  bridge  at  a  gallop  recklessly. 
The  poojari,  busy  now  with  his  pigments,  followed  them 
with  his  eyes  as  they  clattered  straight  for  the  city  gate. 
They  were  waking  in  the  Palace  now,  for  a  slender  hand 
set  a  lattice  wide.  Perhaps  from  curiosity,  perhaps 
simply  to  let  in  the  cool  air  of  dawn.  It  was  a  lattice  in 
the  women's  apartments. 

The  poojari  went  on  rubbing  up  the  colors  that  were  to 
bring  such  spiritual  pride  to  the  wearers,  then  turned  to 
look  again.  The  troopers.  Bnding  the  city  gate  closed, 
were  back  again;  clamoring  for  admittance  through  the 
low  arched  doorway  leading  from  Selimgarh  to  the 
Palace.  And  as  the  yawning  custodian  fumbled  tor  his 
keys,  the  men  cursed  and  swore  at  the  delay;  tor  in  truth 
they  knew  not  what  lay  behind  them.  The  two  thou- 
sand from  Meerut,  or  some  of  them,  ot  course.  But  at 
what  distance? 

As  a  matter  ot  fact  only  one  Englishman  was  close 
enough  to  be  considered  a  pursuer,  and  he  was  but  a 
poor  creature  on  foot,  still  dazed  by  a  fall,  striking 
across  country  to  reach  the  Raj-ghat  ferry  below  the 
city.  For  when  Jim  Douglas  had  recovered  conscious- 
ness it  had  been  to  recognize  that  he  was  too  late  to  be 
the  first  in  Delhi,  and  that  he  could  only  hope  to  help  in 
the  struggle.  And  that  tardily,  for  the  Arab  was  dead 
lame.  i 

So,  removing  its  saddle  and  bridle  to  give  it  a  better  i 
chance  of  escaping  notice,  he  had  left  it  grazing  peace- 
fully in  a  field  and  stumbled  on  riverward.  intending  to 
cross  it  as  best  he  could;  and  so  make  for  his  own  house 
in  Duryagunj  for  a  fresh  horse  and  a  more  suitable  kit. 
And  as  he  plodded  along  doggedly  he  cursed  the  sheer 
ill-luck  which  hatj  made  him  late. 

For  he  was  late. 

The  five  troopers  were  already  galloping  through  the 
grape-garden  toward  the  women's  apartments  and  the  J 
King's  sleeping  rooms. 

Their  shouts  of  "The  King!    The  King  I    Help  foi 


the  martyrs!  Help  for  the  Holy  War!"  dumfoundered 
the  court  muezzin,  who  was  going  late  to  his  prayers 
in  the  Pearl  Mosque;  the  reckless  hoofs  sent  a  squatting 
bronze  image  of  a  gardener,  threading  jasmine  chaplets 
for  his  gods  peacefully  in  the  pathway,  flying  into  a 
rose  bush, 

"The  King!     The  Kingl     Help!     Help!" 

The  women  woke  with  the  cry.  confused,  alarmed,  sur- 
prised; save  one  or  two  who,  creeping  to  the  Queen's 
room,  found  her  awake,  excited,  calling  to  her  maids. 

"Too  soon!"  she  echoed  contemptuously,  "Can 
a  good  thing  come  too  soon?  Quick,  woman — I  must 
see  the  King  at  once — nay,  I  will  go  as  I  am  if  it  comes 
to  that." 

"  The  physician  Ahsan-Oolah  hath  arrived  as  usual 
for  the  dawn  pulse-feeling,"  protested  the  shocked 
tirewoman. 

"  All  the  more  need  for  hurry,"  retorted  Zeenut  Maihl. 
"Quick!     Slippers  and  a  veil!     Thine  will  do,  Fatma; 

sure  what  makes  thee  decent "    Slie  gave  a  spiteful 

laugh  as  she  snatched  it  from  the  woman's  head  and 
passed  to  the  door;  but  there  she  paused  a  second.  "  See 
if  Hafzan  be  below.  I  bid  her  come  early,  so  she  should 
be.  Tell  her  to  write  word  to  Hussan  Askuri  to  dream  as 
he  never  dreamed  before!  And  see,"  her  voice  grew 
shriller,  keener,  "  the  rest  of  you  have  leave.  Go!  cozen 
every  man  you  know,  every  man  you  meet.  I  care  not 
how.  Make  their  blood  flow!  I  care  not  wherefore,  so 
that  it  leaps  and  bounds,  and  would  spill  other  blood 
that  checked  it."  She  clenched  her  hands  as  she  passed 
on  muttering  to  herself.  "  Ah!  if  lu-  were  a  man— if  his 
blood  were  not  chilled  with  age — if  I  had  someone " 

She  broke  off  into  smiles;  for  in  the  anteroom  she 
entered  was,  man  or  no  man,  the  representative  of  the 
Great  Moghul. 

"  Ah,  Zeenut!  "  he  cned  in  tones  of  relief.  "  I  would 
have  sought  thee."  The  trembling,  shrunken  figure  in 
its  wadded  silk  dressing  gown  paused  and  gave  a  back- 
ward glance  at  Ahsan-Oolah,  whose  shrewd  face  was  full 
of  alarm. 

"Believe  nothing,  my  hegel"  he  protested  eagerly. 
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"  These  rioters  are  boasters.  Are  there  not  two  thousand  j 
British  soldiers  in  Meerut?  Their  tale  is  not  possible,  | 
They  are  cowards  fled  from  defeat;  liars,  hoping;  to  be  j 
saved  at  your  expense.     The  thing  is  impossible." 

The  Queen  turned  on  hitn  passionately.     "  Are  not  a 
things  possible  with  God,  and  is  not  His  Majesty  the  J 
defender  of  the  faith  1 " 

"  But  not  defender  of  five  runaway  rioters,"  sneered  i 
the  physician.     "  My  liege!     Remember  your  pension." 

Zeenut  Maihl  glared  at  his  cunning;  it  was  an  argu-1 
ment  needing  all  her  art  to  combat. 

"Five!"  she  echoed,  passing  to  the  lattice  quickly. 
"  Then  miracles  are  about — the  five  have  grown  to  fifty. 
Look,  my  lord,  look!  Hark!  How  they  call  on  the  de- 
fender of  the  faith." 

With  reckless  hand  she  set  the  lattice  wide,  so  becom- 
ing visible  for  an  instant,  and  a  shout  of  "  The  Queen! 
The  Queen!"  mingled  with  that  other  of  "The  Faith  I 
The  Faith!  Lead  us,  Oh!  G  haze  e-o- din -Bahadur- shah, 
to  die  for  the  faith." 

Pale  as  he  was  with  age,  the  cry  stirred  the  blood  in 
the  King's  veins  and  sent  it  to  his  face. 

"  Stand  back,"  he  cried  in  sudden  dignity,  waving 
both  counselors  aside  with  trembling,  outstretched  hands. 
"  I  will  speak  mine  own  words." 

But  the  sight  of  him,  rousing  a  fresh  burst  of  enthusi- 
asm, left  him  no  possibility  of  speech  for  a  time.  The 
Lord  had  been  on  their  side,  they  cried.  They  had 
killed  every  hell-doomed  infidel  in  Meerut!  They  would 
do  so  in  Delhi  if  he  would  help!  They  were  but  an  ad- 
vance guard  of  an  army  coming  from  every  cantonment 
in  India  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Padishah.  Long  hve 
the  King!  and  the  Queen! 

In  the  dim  room  behind,  Zeenut  Maihl  and  the  phy- 
sician listened  to  the  wild,  almost  incredible,  tale  which 
drifted  in  with  the  scented  air  from  the  garden,  and 
watched  each  other  silently.  Each  found  in  '  '  " 
cause  for  obstinacy.  If  this  were  true,  what  need  t 
foolhardy?  time  would  show,  the  thing  come  of  i 
without  risk.  If  this  were  true,  decisive  action  i' 
be  taken  at  once;  and  would  be  taken. 


But  the  Kins',  assailed,  molested  by  that  rude  inter- 
rupting loyalty,  above  all  by  that  cry  of  the  Queen,  felt 
the  Turk  stir  in  him  also.  Who  were  these  intruders  in- 1 
the  sacred  precincts,  infringing  the  seclusion  of  the  Great  * 
Moghul's  women?  Trembling  with  impotent  passion, 
inherited  from  passions  that  had  not  been  impotent,  he 
turned  to  Ahsan-Oolah,  ignoring  the  Queen,  who,  he 
felt,  was  mostly  to  blame  for  this  outrage  on  her  modesty. 
Why  had  she  come  there?  Why  had  she  dared  to  be 
seen? 

■"  iour  Majesty  should  send  for  the  Captain  of  the 
Palace  Guards  and  bid  him  disperse  the  rioters,  and  force 
them  into  respect  for  your  royal  person,"  suggested  the 
physician,  carefully  avoiding  all  but  the  immediate 
present,  "  and  your  Majesty  should  pass  to  the  Hall  of 
Audience.  The  King  can  scarce  receive  the  Captain- 
sahib  here  in  presence  o!  the  Consort."  He  did  not 
add — "  in  her  present  costume  " — but  his  tone  implied 
it,  and  the  King,  with  an  angry  mortified  glance  toward 
his  favorite,  took  the  physician's  arm.  If  looks  could 
kill,  Ahsan-Oolah  would  not,  he  knew,  have  supported 
those  tottering  steps  far;  but  it  was  no  time  to  stick  at 
trifles. 

When  they  had  passed  from  the  anteroom  Zeenut 
Maihl  still  stood  as  if  half  stupefied  by  the  insult.  Then 
she  dashed  to  the  open  lattice  again,  scornful  and  defiant; 
dignified  into  positive  beauty  for  the  moment  by  her 
recklessness. 

"  For  the  Faith ! "  she  cried  in  her  shrill  woman's 
voice,  "  if  ye  are  men,  as  I  would  be,  to  be  loved  of 
woman,  as  I  am,  strike  for  the  Faith!  " 

A  sort  of  shiver  ran  through  the  clustering  crowd  of 
men  below;  the  shiver  of  anticipation,  of  the  marvelous, 
the  unexpected.  The  Queen  had  spoken  to  them  as 
men;  of  herself  as  woman.  Inconceivable! — improper 
of  course — yet  exciting.  Their  blood  thrilled,  the  i»- 
stinct  of  the  man  to  fight  for  the  woman  rose  at  once. 

"Quick,  brothers!  Rouse  the  guardl  Close  the 
gates!     Close  the  gates!  " 

It  was  a  cry  to  heal  all  strife  within  those  rose-red 
walls,  for  the  dearest  wish  of  every  faction  was  to  close 
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them  against  civilization;  against  those  prying  Western 
eyes  and  sniffing  Western  noses,  detecting  drains  and 
sinks  of  iniquity.  So  the  clamor  grew,  and  faces  which 
had  frowned  at  each  other  yesterday  sought  support  in 
each  other's  ferocity  to-day,  and  wild  tales  began  to  pass 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  Men,  crowding  recklessly  over 
the  fiower-beds,  trampling  down  the  roses,  talked  of 
visions,  of  signs  and  warnings,  while  the  troopers,  dis- 
mounting for  a  pull  at  a  pipe,  became  the  center  of  eager 
circles  listening  not  to  dreams,  but  deeds. 

"Dost  feel  the  rope  about  thy  neck,  Sir  Martyr?" 
said  a  bitter  jeering  voice  behind  one  of  the  speakers. 
And  something  gripped  him  round  the  throat  from  be- 
hind, then  as  suddenly  loosed  its  hold,  as  a  shrouded 
woman's  figure  hobbled  on  through  the  crowd.  The 
trooper  started  up  with  an  oath,  his  own  hand  seeking 
his  throat  involuntarily, 

"  Heed  her  not! "  said  a  bystander  hastily,  "  'tis  the 
Queen's  scribe,  Hafzan.  She  hath  a  craze  against  men. 
One  made  her  what  she  is.  Go  on!  Havildar-jee,  So 
thou  didst  cut  the  mem  down,  and  fling  the  babe " 

But  the  doer  of  the  deed  stood  silent.  He  did  in  truth 
seem  to  feel  the  rope  about  his  neck.  And  he  seemed  to 
feel  it  till  he  died;  when  \fwas  there. 

But  Hafzan  had  passed  on,  and  there  were  no  more 
with  words  of  warning.  So  the  clamor  grew  and  grew, 
till  the  garden  swarmed  with  men  ready  for  any  deed. 

Ahsan-Oolah  saw  this,  and  laid  a  detaining  hand  on 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard's  arm,  who,  summoned  in  hot 
haste  from  his  quarters  over  the  Lahore  gate,  came  in  by 
the  private  way,  and  proposed  to  go  down  and  harangue 
the  crowd, 

"  It  is  not  safe,  Huzoor,"  he  cried-  "  My  liege,  detain 
him.  Tliese  men  by  their  own  confession  are  mur- 
derers  " 

The  King  looked  from  one  to  the  other  doubtfully. 
Someone  must  get  rid  of  the  rioters;  yet  the  physician 
said  truth. 

"  And  if  aught  befall,"  added  the  latter  craftily,  "  your 
Majesty  will  be  held  responsible." 

The  old  man's  hand  fell  instantly  on  the  Englishman's 
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arm,  "  Nay.  nay,  saliibt  go  not.  Go  not,  my  Irii-udl 
Speak  to  them  from  tlie  balcony.  They  will  not  djire  to 
violate  it." 

So,  backed  by  the  sanctity  o(  the  Audience  Hall  of  a 
dead  dynasty,  the  Englishman  stood  and  ordered  the 
crowd  to  desist  (rom  profaning  privacy  in  the  name  of 
the  old  man  behind  him;  whose  power  he,  in  common 
with  all  his  race,  hoped  and  believed  lo  be  dead. 

It  was  sufficient,  however,  to  leave  some  respect  for 
the  royal  person,  and  make  the  crowd  disperse.  To 
little  purpose  so  far  as  peace  and  iiuict  went,  since  tho 
only  effect  was  to  send  a  leaven  of  revolt  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  Palace.  And  the  Palace  was  so  full  u[  malcon- 
tents, docked  of  power,  privilege,  pensions;  of  all  that 
makes  life  in  a  Palace  worth  living. 

So  the  cry  "  Close  the  gates  "  grew  wider.  The  da«d 
old  King  cUmg  to  the  Englishman's  arm  imploring  him 
to  stay;  but  now  a  messenger  came  ruiming  to  wy  that 
the  Commissioner-sahib  had  called  and  left  word  that  the 
Captain  was  to  follow  without  delay  to  the  Calcutta  gale 
of  the  city.  The  courtiers,  who  had  begun  to  aMteinble, 
looked  at  each  other  curiously;  the  disturbance,  then, 
had  spread  beyond  ihc  Palace.  Could,  then,  this  anuu- 
ing  tale  be  true?  The  very  thought  sent  them  cringing 
round  the  old  man.  who  might  ere  long  be  King  indeed. 

Yet  as  the  Captain  dashed  at  a  gallop  patt  the  sentries 
standing  calmly  at  the  Lahore  gate,  there  wan  no  sign 
of  trouble  beyond,  and  he  gave  a  quick  glance  of  relief 
back  at  those  cool  quarters  of  bin  over  the  arched  tunnel 
where  the  chaplain,  his  daughter,  and  her  friend  were 
staying  as  his  guests.  He  felt  less  fear  of  leaviTig  ihein 
when  he  saw  that  the  ctty  was  waking  to  life  a*  always, 
buckling  down  quietly  to  the  burden  and  heat  of  a  new 
day.  It  was  now  past  seven  o'clock,  and  liie  sunlight, 
still  cool,  was  bright  enough  to  cleave  all  things  mto 
dark  or  light,  shade  or  shine,  L'p  on  the  Kidge,  the 
brigade,  after  listening  to  the  sentence  tm  the  Harrack- 
pore  mutineers,  was  dispersing  quietly ;  many  of  Ihc  men 
with  that  fiat  of  patience  till  the  ^ist  in  their  mindt,  im 
the  carriage-load  of  native  ofiiceri  returning  from  ihv 
Ueerut  court-martial  had  come  into  ouitonmenu  U** 
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the  night  before.  On  the  roofs  of  tlie  houses  in  i  _ 
learned  quarter  women  were  giving  the  boys  their  break- 
fasts ere  sending  them  off  to  school.  The  milkwomen 
were  trooping  in  cityward  from  the  country,  the  fruit- 
sellers  and  hawkers  trooping  out  Ridge-way  as  usual. 
The  postman  going  his  rounds  had  left  letters,  written  in 
Meerut  the  day  before,  at  two  houses.  And  Kate  Erl- 
ton  returning  from  early  church  had  found  hers  and  was 
reading  it  with  a  scared  face.  Alice  Gissing,  however, 
having  had  that  laconic  telegram,  had  taken  hers  coolly. 
The  decision  had  had  to  be  made,  since  nothing  had  hap- 
pened; and  Herbert  had  the  right  to  make  it.  For  her 
part,  she  could  make  him  happy;  she  had  the  knack  of 
making  most  men  happy,  and  she  herself  was  always 
content  when  the  people  about  her  were  jolly.  So  she 
was  packing  boxes  in  the  back  veranda  of  the  iittle  house 
on  the  city  wall. 

Thus  she  did  not  see  the  man  who,  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock,  ran  breathlessly  past  her  house,  as  a  short- 
cut to  the  Court  House  from  the  bridge,  taking  a  mes- 
sage from  the  toll-keeper  to  the  nearest  Hiizoor,  the 
Collector,  who  was  holding  early  office,  that  a  party  of 
armed  troopers  had  come  down  the  Meerut  road,  that 
more  could  be  seen  coming,  and  would  the  Huzoor 
kindly  issue  orders.  That  first  and  final  suggestion  of 
the  average  native  subordinate  in  any  difficulty. 

Armed  men?  That  might  mean  much  or  nothing. 
Yet  scarcely  anything  really  serious,  or  warning  would 
have  been  sent.  The  Commissioner,  anyhow,  must  he 
told.  So  the  Collector  flung  himself  on  his  horse,  which, 
in  Indian  fashion,  was  waiting  under  a  tree  outside  the 
Court  House,  and  galloped  toward  Ludlow  Castle.  No 
need  for  ihat  warning,  however,  for  just  by  the  Cashmere 
gate  he  met  the  man  he  sought  driving  furiously  down 
with  a  mounted  escort  to  close  the  city  gates.  He  had 
already  heard  the  news.* 

•(How?  His  house  lay  a  mile  at  least  funherofF,  and  tlie Collector's 
office  was  on  the  only  Toule  a  messenger  could  take.  No  lecord  explains 
this.  But  the  besi  ones  menlion  casually  that  a  telegram  of  warning 
cmmc  to  Delhi  in  the  early  moiniug  of  the  lllh.  Whence?  the  wires 
to  Meenil  were  cut,     Lahore,   Umbalk,  Agn.  did  not  know  the  newi 
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Gathering  graver  apprehensions  from  this  hasty  meet- 
ing, the  Collector  was  off  again  to  warn  the  Resident, 
then  still  further  to  beg  help  from  cantonments.  No 
delay  here,  no  hesitation.  Simply  a  man  on  a  horse 
doing  his  best  for  the  future,  leaving  the  present  for 
those  on  the  spot. 

Nor  was  there  delay  anywhere,  The  Commissioner, 
calling  by  the  way  for  the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  the 
nearest  man  with  men  under  him,  was  at  the  gate,  giving 
on  the  bridge  of  boats,  by  half-past  seven.  The  Resi- 
dent, calling  on  his  way  at  the  magazine  for  two  guns  to 
sweep  the  bridge,  joined  him  there  soon  after.  Too  late. 
The  enemy  had  crossed,  and  were  in  possession  oE  the 
only  ground  commanding  the  bridge.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  to  close  the  gate  and  keep  the  city  quiet  till 
the  columns  of  pursuit  from  Meerut  should  arrive;  for 
that  there  was  one  upon  the  road  no  one  doubted.  The 
very  rebels  clamoring  at  the  gate  were  listening  for  the 
sound  of  those  following  footsteps.  The  very  fanatics, 
longing  for  another  blow  or  two  at  an  infidel  to  gain 
Paradise  withal  ere  martyrdom  was  theirs,  listened  too; 
for  during  that  moonlit  night  the  certainty  of  failure  had 
been  as  myrrh  and  hyssop  deadening  them  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  life. 

So  the  little  knot  of  Englishmen,  looking  hopefully 
down  the  road,  looked  anxiously  at  each  other,  and 
closed  the  river  gate;  kept  it  closed,  too,  even  when  the 
20th  claimed  admittance  from  their  friends  the  guard 
within.  For  the  38th  regiment,  whose  turn  it  was  for 
city  work,  was  also  rotten  lo  the  core. 

But  they  could  not  close  that  way  through  Selimgarh, 
though  it,  in  truth,  brought  no  trouble  to  the  town.     The 

(hemsplves.  Can  theslory — improbable  in  any  other  history,  but  in  Ihii 
record  of  fatal  mistakes  gaining  a  patbelic  probability — which  the  old 
folk  in  Delhi  tell  be  true  ?  The  story  of  s  telegram  sent  uHofficially  from 
Meerut  the  nighl  before,  received  while  the  Commissioner  irai  at  dinner, 
put  unopened  into  his  pocket.  a.nA  forgotlrn. 

Not  susceptible  of  proof  or  disproof,  it  cerlainl]'  explains  thrte  things  : 

I,  Whence  the  warning  telegram  came. 

a.  Why  ihe  Com  mission  er  received  information  befora  a  man  a  good 
mile  nearer  Ihe  source. 

\  Why  Ihe  Collector  at  cnct  sought  for  military  aid.) 
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men  who  chose  it  being  intriguers,  fanatics,  the  better 
class  of  patriots  more  anxious  to  intrench  themselves  {or 
the  struggle  within  walls,  than  to  swarm  into  a  town  they 
could  not  hope  to  hold.  But  there  were  others  of  differ- 
ent mettle,  longing  for  loot  and  license.  The  3d  Cavalry 
had  many  friends  in  Delhi,  especially  in  the  Thunbi 
Bazaar;  so  they  made  for  it  by  braving  the  shallow 
streams  and  shifting  sandbanks  below  the  eastern  wall, 
and  so  gaining  the  Raj-ghat  gate.  Here,  after  compact 
with  vile  friends  in  that  vile  quarter,  they  found  admit- 
tance and  help.     For  what? 

Between  the  bazaar  and  the  Palace  lay  Duryagunj, 
full  of  helpless  Christian  women  and  children;  and  so, 
"  Dent!  been!  Futlch  Mohammed,"  the  convenient  Cry 
of  Faith,  was  ready  as,  followed  by  the  rabble  and  refuse 
once  more,  the  troopers  raced  through  the  peaceful  gar- 
dens, pausing  only  to  kill  the  infidels  they  met.  But 
like  a  furious  wind  gathering  up  all  vile  things  in  the 
street  and  carrying  them  along  for  a  space,  then  drop- 
ping them  again,  the  band  left  a  legacy  of  license  and 
sheer  murder  behind  it,  while  it  sped  on  to  loot. 

But  now  the  cry  of  "  Close  the  gales  "  rose  once  more, 
this  time  from  the  shopkeepers,  the  respectable  quarters, 
the  secluded  allevs.  and  courtyards.  And  many  a  door 
was  closed  on  the  confusion  and  never  opened  again, 
except  to  pass  in  bare  bread,  for  four  long  months. 

"  Close  the  gates!  Close  the  gates!  Close  the  gatesi  " 
The  cry  rose  from  the  Palace,  the  city,  the  little  knot  of 
Englishmen  looking  down  the  Meerut  road.  Yet  no  one 
could  compass  that  closing.  Recruits  swarmed  in 
through  Selimgarh  to  the  Palace.  Robbers  swarmed 
in  through  the  Raj-ghat  gate  to  harry  the  bazaars.  Only 
through  the  Cashmere  gate,  held  by  F.nglish  officers  and 
a  giiard  of  the  38th,  no  help  came.  The  Collector  arriv- 
ing therein,  hot  from  his  gallop  to  cantonments,  found 
more  wonder  than  alarm;  for  death  was  dealt  in  Delhi 
by  noiseless  cold  steel;  and  the  main-guard  having  to 
be  kept,  ni  order  to  secure  retreat  and  safety  to  the  Euro- 
pean houses  around  it,  no  one  had  been  able  to  leave  it. 
And  all  around  was  still  peaceful  utterly;  even  the  roar 
of  growing  tumult  in  the  city  had  not  reached  it.     Sonny 
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trooper  dead,  seems  to  have  lost  hope,  with  mutiiiy 
around  and  treason  beside  him,  jumped  into  his  buggy 
alone  and  drove  off  to  those  cool  quarters  above  the 
Palace  gate,  as  his  nearest  refuge.  Their  owner,  the 
Captain  sought  like  refuge  by  flinging  himself  into 
the  cover  of  the  dry  moat,  and  creeping—despite  injuries 
from  the  fall — along  il  till  some  of  his  men,  faithful  so 
far,  seeing  him  unable  for  more,  carried  him  to  his  own 
room. 

The  Collectort  Strangely  enough  there  is  no  record 
of  what  the  Magtslrate  of  the  city  did,  thus  left  alone. 
He  had  been  wounded  by  the  crowd  at  first,  and  was  no 
doubt  weary  after  his  wild  gallopings.  Still  he,  holding 
his  own  so  far,  managed  to  gain  the  same  refuge,  some- 
how. VVIiat  else  cuuld  he  do  alone?  One  thing  we 
know  lie  could  not  do.  That  is,  mount  the  broad,  curv- 
ing flight  of  shallow  atone  stairs  leading  to  the  cool 
upper  rooms.  So  the  chaplain  helped  him;  the  chaplain 
who  had  "  from  an  early  hour  been  watching  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Meerut  mutineers  through  a  telescope  and 
feeling  there  was  mischief  in  the  wind." 

Mischief  indeed!  and  danger;  most  of  all  in  those 
rose-red  walls  within  which  refuge  had  been  sought. 
For  ihe  King  was  back  in  the  women's  apartments  listen- 
ing to  the  Queen's  cozenings  and  Hussan  Askim's 
visions,  when  that  lugeiit  appeal  to  send  dhoolies  to  con- 
vey the  English  ladies  at  the  gate  to  the  security  of  the 
harem  reached  him;  reached  him  in  Ahsan-Oolah's 
warning  voice  of  wisdom.  And  he  listened  to  both  the 
wheedhne  ambition  and  the  crafty  policy  with  a  half- 
hearing  lor  something  beyond  it  of  pity,  honor,  good 
ifaith ;  while  Hafzan,  pen  in  hand,  sat  with  her  large  pro- 
foundly sad  eyes  fixed  on  the  old  man's  face,  waiting — 
waiting. 

"  If  they  come  here — outcastel  infidel!  I  go."  said 
Zeenut  Maihl. 

"  Thou  shall  go  with  a  bowstring  about  thy  neck, 
woman,  if  I  choose,''  said  the  old  King  fiercely. 
"  Wrilel  girl — the  Queen's  dhoolies  to  the  Lahore  gate 
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Om  VMe».    The  flowers  were  fading  fast:  the  dog-cart 
waiting  outside  to  take  her  on  to  tee  a  sick  friend  ere  the 
SOD  grew  hot.  shifted  to  find  another  shadow;  but  she 
OidiMtmove.              ^ 

She   was   trying   to   understand   what   it   all   meant; 
raaUy^-deprivcd  of  her  conventional  thoughts  about  such 
thbtgs.     And  one  sentence  in  the  letter  had  a  strange 
(ascmatkm  for  her.     "  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think 
you  will  mind.     1  know  you  will  get  on  much  better 
without  me." 

Of  course.     She  had,  in  a  way,  accepted  the  truth  of 

thii  years  ago.     The  fact  must  have  been  patent  to  him 

also  all  that  time;  and  she  had  known  that  he  accepted  it. 

But  now.  set  down  in  black  and  white,  it  forced  her 

into  seeing — as  she  had  newr  seen  before — the  deadly 

injur\*  she  had  done  to  ihe  man  by  not  minding.     And 

then  the   question   came   keenly— "  WTiy   had   she   not 

minded?"     tlecaus*  she  had  not  been  content  witli  her 

^_         bargain.     She  had  wanted  something  else.     \VTiat=    The 

^L        emotion,    the    refinement,    the    Hn-fintr    of    seniiment. 

^M        Briefly,  what  made  fcfr  hawy;  what  gai-e  ktr  satisfac- 

^H        tion.     It  was  only.  then,  a  question  between  diifercnt 

^m        forms  of  cnjoj-ment;  the  one  as  purely  fidfish  as  tfaa    HM 
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otKer.  More  so,  in  a  way,  for  it  claimed  more  and 
carried  the  grievance  of  denial  into  every  detail  of  life. 
She  moved  restlessly  in  her  chair,  confused  by  this  sud- 
den daylight  in  her  mind;  laid  down  the  letter,  then  took 
it  up  again  and  read  another  sentence. 

"  I  believe  you  used  to  think  that  I'd  get  the  regiment 
some  day;  but  I  shouldn't — after  all,  the  finish  is  the 
win  or  the  lose  of  a  race." 

The  letter  went  down  on  the  table  again,  but  this  time 
her  head  went  down  with  it  to  rest  upon  it  above  her 
clasped  hands.  Oh!  the  pity  of  it!  the  pity  of  it  I  Yet 
how  could  she  have  avoided  standing  aloof  from  this 
man's  life  as  she  had  done  from  the  moment  she  had  dis- 
covered she  did  not  love  him? 

Suddenly  she  stood  up,  pressing  those  clasped  hands 
tight  to  her  forehead  as  it  to  hold  in  her  thoughts.  The 
sunlight,  streaming  in,  shone  right  into  her  cool  gray 
eyes,  showing  in  a  ray  on  the  iris,  as  it  it  were  passing 
into  her  very  soul. 

If  she  had  been  this  man's  sister,  instead  of  his  wife, 
could  she  not  have  lived  with  him  contentedly  enough, 
palliating  what  could  be  palliated,  gaining  what  influ- 
ence she  could  with  him,  giving  him  affection  and  sym- 
pathy? Why,  briefly,  had  she  failed  to  make  him  what 
Ahce  Gissing  had  made  him — a  better  man?  And  yet 
Alice  Gissing  did  not  love  him;  she  had  no  romantic 
sentiment  about  him.  Did  she  really  lay  less  stress — she, 
the  woman  at  whom  other  women  held  up  pious  hands 
of  horror — on  that  elemental  difference  between  the  tie  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  brother  and  sister  than  she,  Kate 
Erlton,  did,  who  had  affected  to  rise  superior  to  it  alto- 
gether? It  seemed  so.  She  had  asked  for  a  purely 
selfish  gratification  of  the  mind.  And  Alice  Gissing? 
A  strange  jealousy  came  to  her  with  the  thought,  not 
for  herself,  but  tor  her  husband;  for  the  man  who  was 
content  to  give  up  everything  for  a  woman  whom  he 
"  loved  very  dearly."  That  was  true.  Kate  had 
watched  him  for  those  three  months,  and  she  had 
watched  Mrs.  Gissing  too,  and  knew  for  a  certainty  the 
latter  gave  him  nothing  any  woman  might  not  have 
given   him   if  she   had   been   content   to   put   her   own 
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claimii  for  hafipiaess,  her  own  gratification,  her  own 
mental  passion  aside.  So  a  quick  resolve  came  to  her. 
He  must  not  ^ve  up  the  finish,  the  win  or  the  lose  of  the 
race,  for  so  httle.  There  was  time  yet  for  the  chance. 
She  had  pleaded  for  one  with  a  man  a  year  ago;  she 
would  plead  for  it  with  a  woman  to-day. 

She  passed  into  the  veranda  hastily,  pausing  involun- 
tarily ere  getting  into  the  dog-cart  before  the  still,  sunlit 
beauty  of  that  panorama  of  the  eastern  plains,  stretching 
away  behind  the  gardens  which  fringed  the  shining 
curves  of  the  river.  There  was  scarcely  a  shadow  any- 
where, not  a  sign  to  tel!  that  three  miles  down  that  river 
the  man  with  whom  she  had  pleaded  a  year  ago  was 
straining  every  nerve  to  give  her  and  himself  a  chance, 
and  that  within  the  rose-ht,  lilac-shaded  city  the  chance 
of  some  had  come  and  gone. 

Nor,  as  she  drove  along  the  road  intent  on  that  com- 
ing interview  in  the  hot  little  house  upon  the  wall,  was 
there  any  sign  to  warn  her  of  danger.  The  Cash- 
mere gate  stood  open,  and  the  guard  saluted  as  usual. 
Perhaps,  had  the  English  officers  seen  her.  they  might 
have  advised  her  return,  even  though  there  was  as  yet 
no  anticipation  of  danger;  had  there  been  one,  the  first 
thought  would  have  been  to  clear  the  neighboring 
bungalows.  But  they  were  in  the  main-guard,  and  she 
•et  down  the  stare  of  the  natives  to  the  fact  that  nine 
o'clock  was  unusually  late  for  an  English  lady  to  be 
braving  the  May  sun.  The  road  beyond  was  also  un- 
iKually  deserted,  but  she  was  too  busy  searching  for  the 
winged  words,  barbed  well,  yet  not  too  swift  or  sharp 
to  wound  beyond  possibility  of  compromise,  which  she 
meant  to  use  ere  long,  to  pay  any  attention  to  her  sur- 
roundings. She  did  not  even  catch  the  glimpse  of 
Sonny,  still  playing  with  the  cockatoo,  as  she  sped  past 
the  Seymours"  house,  and  she  scarcely  noticed  the 
groom's  "  Uuit  tcri,  hull"  (Out  of  the  way!  you  there!) 
to  a  figure  in  a  green  turban,  over  which  she  nearly  ran. 
M  it  came  sneaking  round  a  corner  as  if  looking  for 
■oinelhins  or  someone;  a  figure  which  paused  to  look 
after  her  naif  doubtfully. 

Yet  these  same  words,  which  came  so  readily  to  her 
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imaginings,  failed  her.  as  set  words  will,  before  ilic  com- 
monplace matter-of-fact  reality.  It  she  could  have 
jumped  from  the  dog-cart  and  dashed  into  them  witliout 
preamble,  she  would  have  been  eloquent  enough;  but 
the  necessary  inquiry  if  Mrs.  Gissing  could  sec  her,  ths  , 
ushering  in  as  for  an  ordinary  visit,  the  brief  waitiiiSt 
the  perfunctory  hand-shake  with  the  little  figure  itl 
familiar  white-and-blue  were  so  far  from  the  high-strung 
appeal  in  her  thoughts  that  they  left  her  ailcnt,  almoit  i 
shy, 

"  Find  a  comfy  chair,  do,"  came  the  high,  hard  voice. 
"  Isn't  it  dreadfully  hot?     My  old  Mai  will  have  it  some-   ' 
thing  is  going  to  happen.     She  has  been  dJkking  ma 
about  it  all  the  morning.     An  earthquake,  1  suppose;  U  J 
feels  like  it,  rather.     Don't  you  think  so?  "  j 

Kate  felt  as  if  one  had  come  already,  as,  quite  auto-  I 
matically.  she  satisfied  Alice  Gissing's  choice  of  "  •  ' 
really — really  comfy  chair." 

How  dizzily  unreal  it  seemed!     And  yet  not  more  s 
in  fact,  than  the  life  they  had  been  leading  for  months 
past;  knowing  the  truth  about  each  other  absolutely; 
pretending   to   know   nothing.     Well!  the   sooner   llmt 
sort  of  thing  came  to  an  end.  the  better! 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  husband,"  she  beguif 
but  had  to  pause  to  steady  her  voice. 

"  So  I  supposed  when  1  saw  you,"  replied  Alice  Gisi- 
ing,  without  a  quiver  in  hers.  But  she  rose,  crossed  over 
to  Kate,  and  stood  before  her,  like  a  naughty  child,  her 
hands  behind  her  back.  She  looked  strangely  young, 
strangely  innocent  in  the  dim  light  of  the  sunshaded 
room.  So  young,  so  small,  so  slight  among  the  endless 
frills  and  laces  of  a  loose  morning  wrapper.  And  she 
spoke  like  a  child  also,  querulously.  j>ctulantly. 

"  I  like  you  the  better  for  coming,  twj,  though  I  don't 
see  what  possible  good  it  can  do.  He  said  in  hi*  letter 
to  me  he  would  tell  you  all  atiout  it,  and  if  he  ha*,  I 
don't  see  what  else  there  is  to  say,  do  you?  " 

Kate  rose  also,  as  if  to  come  nearer  to  her  adverury. 
and  so  the  two  women  stood  l'>oking  txildly  enough  into 
each  other's  eyes.  But  the  keenness,  the  passion,  the 
pity  of  the  scene  had  somehow  gone  out  of  it  for  Kate 
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Eriton.  Her  tongue  seemed  tied  by  the  tameiiess:  »he 
felt  that  they  might  have  been  discussing  a  trivial  detail 
in  some  trivial  future.  Yet  she  fought  against  the 
feeling. 

"  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  say;  that  is  why  I 
have  come  to  say  it,"  she  replied,  after  a  pauie.  "  But 
I  can  say  it  quickly.  You  dont  love  my  hueband,  Alice 
Gissing,  let  him  go.     Don't  ruin  his  life." 

Bald  and  crude  as  this  was  in  comparison  with  her 
imagined  appeal,  it  gave  the  gist  of  it,  and  Kate  watched 
her  hearer's  face  anxiously  to  see  the  effect.  Was  that 
by  chance  a  faint  smile?  or  was  it  only  the  barred  light 
from  the  jalousies  hitting  the  wide  blue  eyes? 

"  Lovel  "  echoed  Alice  Gissing.  "  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  love.  I  never  pretended  to.  But  I  can 
make  him  happy;  you  never  did," 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  malice  in  the  high  voice.  It 
simply  stated  a  fact;  but  a  fact  so  true  that  Kate's  lip 
quivered. 

"  I  know  that  as  well  as  you  do.  But  I  think  I  could— 
now.     I  want  you  to  give  me  the  chance." 

She  had  not  meant  to  put  it  so  humbly;  but,  beinff 
once  more  the  gist  of  what  she  had  intended  to  say,  it 
must  pass.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  smile  now. 
It  was  almost  a  laugh,  that  hateful,  inconsequent  laugh; 
but,  as  if  to  soften  its  effect,  a  little  jeweled  hand  hovered 
out  as  if  it  sought  a  resting-place  on  Kate's  arm. 

"  You  can't,  my  dear.  It  is  so  funny  that  you  can't 
see  that,  when  I,  who  know  nothing  about — about  all 
that — can  see  it  quite  plainly.  You  are  the  sort  of 
woman,  Mrs.  Eriton,  who  falls  in  love — who  must  fall 
in  love — who — don't  be  angrj'l — likes  being  in  love,  and 
is  unhappy  if  she  isn't.  Now  I  don't  care  a  rap  fof 
people  to  be  thinking,  and  thinking,  and  thinking  of  me, 
nothing  but  me!     I  like  them  to  be  pleasant  and  pleased. 

And  1  make  them  so,  somehow "     She  shrugged  her 

shoulders  whimsically  as  if  to  dismiss  the  puzzle,  and 
went  on  gravely,  "  And  you  can't  make  people  happy  if 
you  aren't  happy  yourself,  you  know,  so  there  is  no  use 
in  thinking  you  could." 

It  was  bitter  truth,  but  Kate  was  too  honest  to  deny  it. 
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letter  if  you  like — there  it  is!  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it 
It  is  a  good  letter,  better  than  I  thought  he  could  write — 
better  than  you  deserve.  For  he  says  he  will  marry  you 
if  I  will  let  him!  And  he  says  he  is  sorry  it  can't  be 
helped.  But  I  deny  that.  It  can,  it  must,  it  shall  be 
helped!  And  then  he  says  it's  a  pity  for  the  boy's  sake; 
but  tliat  it  does  not  matter  so  much  as  if  it  was  a 
girl " 

It  was  the  queerest  sound  which  broke  in  on  those 
passionate  reproaches.  The  queerest  sound.  Neither  a 
laugh  nor  a  sob,  nor  a  cry;  but  something  compounded 
of  all  three,  infinitely  soft,  infinitely  tender. 

"  And  the  other  may  be,"  said  Alice  Gissing  in  a  voice 
of  smiles  and  tears,  as  she  pointed  to  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence in  the  letter  Kate  had  thrust  upon  her.  "  Poor 
dear!  What  a  way  to  put  it!  How  like  a  man  to 
think  you  could  understand;  and  I  wonder  what  the  old 
Mai  would  say  to  its  being " 

What  did  she  say?  What  were  the  frantic  words 
which  broke  from  the  frantic  figure,  its  sparse  gray  hair 
showing,  its  shriveled  bosom  heaving  unveiled,  which 
burst  into  the  room  and  flung  its  arms  round  that  little 
be-frilled  white  one  as  if  to  protect  and  shield  it? 

Kate  Erlton  gave  a  half-choked,  half-sobbing  cry. 
Even  this  seemed  a  relief  from  the  incredible  horror  of 
what  had  dawned  upon  her,  frightening  her  by  the  wild 
insensate  jealousy  it  roused — the  jealousy  of  mother- 
hood, 

"What  is  it?  What  does  she  say?"  she  cried  pas- 
sionately, "  I  have  a  right  to  know!  " 

Alice  Gissing  looked  at  her  with  a  faint  wonder.  "  It 
is  nothing  about  that,"  she  said,  and  her  face,  though  it 
had  whitened,  showed  no  fear.  "  It's  something  more 
important.  There  has  been  a  row  in  the  city — the  Com- 
missioner and  some  other  Englishmen  have  been  killed 
and  she  says  we  are  not  safe.  I  don't  quite  understand. 
Oh!  don't  be  a  fool,  Mai!  "  she  went  on  in  Hindustani,  "  I 
won't  excite  myself.  I  never  do.  Don't  be  a  fool,  I 
say!  "  Her  foot  came  down  almost  savagely  and  she 
turned  to  Kate.  "  If  you  will  wait  here  tor  a  second, 
Mrs,  Erlton,  I'll  go  outside  with  the  Mai  and  have  a  look 
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room.  Ah!  would  they  never  yield? — and  the  lance 
was  gaining  on  those  poor  little  fl)'ing  feel.  Every  atom 
of  motherhood  in  her — fierce,  instinctive,  animal,  fought 
with  those  unyielding  bolts.  .  .  . 

What  was  that?  Another  vision  of  white,  and  gold, 
and  blue,  dashing  into  the  sunlight  with  something  tn  a 
little  clenched  right  hand.  Childish  itself  in  frills,  and 
laces,  and  ribbons,  but  with  a  face  as  relentless  as  the 
old  man's,  as  spiritual.  And  a  clear  confident  voice  rang 
above  those  discordant  cries. 

"All  right.  Sonny!     All  right,  dear!" 

On,  swift  and  straight  in  the  sunlight;  and  then  a 
pause  to  level  the  clenched  right  hand  over  the  left  arm 
coolly,  and  fire.  The  lance  wavered.  It  was  two  feet 
further  from  thai  soft  flesh  and  blood  when  Alice  Gissing 
caught  the  child  up,  turned  and  ran;  ran  for  dear  life 
to  shelter. 

"Deen!    DeenI    Futteh  Mohammed! " 

The  cry  came  after  the  woman  and  child,  and  over 
them,  released  by  Sonny's  wild  clutch  at  sheltering  arms, 
the  bird  fluttered,  echoing  the  cry. 

But  one  bolt  was  down  at  last,  the  next  yielding — Ahl 
who  was  that  dressed  like  a  native,  riding  like  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  leaped  the  high  garden  fence  and  was  over 
among  the  flower-beds  where  Sonny  was  being  chased. 
Was  he  friend  or  foe?  No  matterl  Since  under  her 
vehement  hands  the  bolt  had  fallen,  and  Kate  was  out 
in  the  veranda.  Too  latet  The  flying  sunlit  vision  of 
white,  and  gold,  and  blue  had  tripped  and  fallen.  No! 
not  too  late.  The  report  of  a  revolver  rang  out,  and  the 
Cry  of  Faith  came  only  from  the  bird,  for  the  fierce 
relentless  face  was  hidden  among  the  laces,  and  frills,  and 
ribbons  that  hid  the  withered  flowers. 

But  the  lance?  The  lance  whose  perilous  nearness 
had  made  that  shot  Jim  Douglas'  only  chance  of  keeping 
his  promise?  He  was  on  his  knees  on  the  scorched 
grass  choking  down  the  curse  as  he  saw  a  broken  shaft 
among  the  frills  and  ribbons,  a  slow  stream  oozing  in 
gushes  to  dye  them  crimson.  There  was  another  crim- 
son spot,  too,  on  the  shoulder,  shovring  where  a  bulle 
after  crashing  through  a  man's  temples,  had  found  f 
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ipent  resting  place.  But  as  the  Englishman  klckedfl 
away  one  bcdy,  and  raised  the  other  lenderly  frotii  th«;T 
unhurt  child,  so  as  not  to  stir  that  broken  shaft,  he  withcd  I 
that  if  death  had  had  to  come,  he  might  have  dealt  iti  1 
To  his  wild  rage,  his  insane  hatred,  there  seemed  a  dcse-  I 
cration  even  in  that  cold  touch  of  steel  from  a  dark  hand,  I 

But  Alice  Gissing  resented  nothing.  She  lay  propped  1 
by  his  arms  with  those  wide  blue  eyes  still  wide,  yet 
sightless,  heedless  of  Kate's  horrified  whispers,  or  the 
poor  old  Mai's  frantic  whimper.  Until  suddenly  a 
piteous  little  wail  rose  from  the  half-stunned  child  to 
mingle  with  that  ceaseless  iteration  of  grief.  "Ok/ 
meri  buchchi  nxurgyia!  "    (Oh,  my  girlie  is  deadl — dcadl)  J 

It  seemed  to  bring  her  back,  and  a  smile  showed  on  J 
the  fast-paling  (ace.  ' 

"Don't  be  a  tool.  Mai,  It  isn't  a  girl;  it's  a  boy. 
Take  care  of  him,  do,  and  don't  be  &tupid.  I'm  all 
right." 

Her  voice  was  strong  enongh,  and  Kate  looked  at 
Jim  Douglas  hopefully.  She  had  recognized  him  at  once, 
despite  his  dre&s,  widi  a  faint,  dead  wonder  as  to  why 
things  were  to  strange  to-day.  But  he  could  feel  some- 
thing oozing  wef  and  warm  over  his  supporting  arm.  be 
knew  the  meaning  of  that  whitenisg  face;  so  be  rixiok 
his  head  hopelessly,  bis  eyes  oa  those  wide  oiwcong 
ones.  Sk  was  as  still,  he  thought.  a£  she  had  bees 
when  be  held  her  before.  Then  suddenly  the  eyes  nsr- 
rowcd  into  nght,  and  looked  him  in  tfae  £ace  curiously, 
dearly. 

"  It's  foa.  a  it?  "  came  tfae  old  inoooseqttetit  Uach. 
"  Why  don't  yon  say  '  Bravot — ^Bravol — Bra        ' " 

The  aimsoti  rash  of  bloc^  from  her  still-Mmliny  lipf 
dyed  his  faaods  also,  as  be  trangbt  ber  t^  reddcMly  -mih 
a  swift  order  to  the  otbers  to  fcdknr.  and  ran  lor  the 
boose.  Bnt  as  be  ran.  clasping  ber  dose.  dose,  to  btm. 
his  whispered  bravoe  assailed  tct  dead  cars  paaaiOBttdy, 
and  wba  be  laid  her  on  ber  bed,  be  paused  even  m  die 
mad  tamdt  of  bis  rag*-,  his  anxiety,  his  hope  for  athat  to 
loss  tlw  palms  of  time  brat-e  hands  en;  be  folded  tboo 
deccndy  «■  ber  bteaM.  aiKl  was  out  to  ioA  bis  bota^ 
and  return  to  where  Kate  waited  lor  htm  in  ibc  vcnada. 
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the  child  hi  her  arms.  Brave  also;  but  the  certainty  that 
he  had  left  the  ftood-level  of  sympathy  and  admiration 
behind  him  at  the  feet  of  a  dead  woman  he  had  never 
known,  was  with  him  even  in  his  hurry. 

"  I  can't  see  anyone  else  about  as  yet,"  he  said,  as  he 
reloaded  hastily,  "  and  but  for  that  fiend — that  devil  of 
a-iird  hounding  him  on — what  did  it  mean? — not  that 
it  matters  now  " — he  threw  his  hand  out  in  a  gesture  of 
impotent  regret  and  turned  to  mount. 

Kate  shivered.  What,  indeed,  did  it  mean?  A  vague 
recollection  was  adding  to  her  horror.  Had  she  driven 
away  once  from  an  uncomprehensible  appeal  in  that 
relentless  face?  when  the  bird 

"  Don't  think,  please,"  said  Jim  Douglas,  pausing  to 
give  her  a  sharp  glance.  "  You  will  need  all  your  nerve. 
The  troops  mutinied  at  Meerut  last  night,  and  killed  a 
lot  of  people.  They  have  come  on  here,  and  I  don't  trust 
the  native  regiments.  Go  inside,  and  shut  the  door.  I 
must  reconnoiler  a  bit  before  we  start." 

"But  my  husband?"  she  cried,  and  her  tone  made 
him  remember  the  strangeness  of  finding  her  in  that 
house.  She  looked  unreliable,  to  his  keen  eye;  the  bit- 
ter truth  might  make  her  rigid,  callous,  and  in  such 
callousness  lay  their  only  chance. 

"  All  right.     He  asked  me  to  look  after — her." 

He  saw  her  waver,  then  pull  herself  together;  but  he 
saw  also  that  her  clasp  on  Sonny  tightened  convulsively, 
and  he  held  out  his  arms. 

"  Hand  the  child  to  me  for  a  moment,"  he  said  briefly, 
"  and  call  that  poor  lady's  ayah  (rem  her  wailing." 

The  piteous  whimperings  from  the  darkened  rooms 
within  ceased  reluctantly.  The  old  woman  came  with 
lagging  step  into  the  veranda,  but  Jim  Douglas  called  to 
her  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  voice. 

"Here,  Mai!  Take  your  mem's  charge.  She  told 
you  to  take  care  of  the  boy.  remember."  The  tear-dim 
doubtful  eyes  looked  at  him  half- resent  fully,  but  he  went 
on  coolly.  "  Now,  Sonny,  go  to  your  ayah,  and  be  a 
good  boy-  Hold  out  your  arms  to  old  aj'ah,  who  has 
had  ever  so  many  Sonnys — haven't  you.  ayah?" 

The  child,  glad  to  escape  from  the  prancing  horse,  the 
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purposely  rough  arms,  licld  out  itH  little  (lliill)leil  Imijilli 
They  seemed  lo  draw  ihe  hfsiialiiiK  old  fcrt,  »lt'|i  l)v 
till  with  a  sudden  fierce  snatch,  a  wild  ruilirttLO,  the  oil} 
arms  closed  round  the  child  willi  a  croon  of  conli-ril. 

Jim  Douglas  breathed  more  freely.     "  Now,  Mru-  )irl"  I 
ton,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  make  yuu  |ironii«e  to  It^tivv  S'lilliy  ' 
there:  but  lie  is  safer  with  her  than  he  cjuld  he  with  yim> 
She  must  have  friends  in  the  city.     Vou  havrn'l  um." 

He  was  off  as  he  epoke,  leaving  her  to  thai  kii'jwMiff. 
Not  a  friend!  No!  not  one.  Sljll,  \w.  mevA  WA  hav« 
told  her  so,  she  thought  proudly,  a>  »h«  |>ii»»ol  in  iiii'l 
dOEed  the  doors  as  she  had  been  bidden  ^t^  do.  Itui  \\m 
bad  succeeded.  A  certain  fierce,  dull  rcitttaoce  hiut  re- 
placed ber  emotion.  So  while  the  ayah,  Mill  carrytiijK 
Sonny,  retnmed  to  ber  dead  matttt*.  ICaie  renttiiu:d  in 
the  drairiiig  room.  feelin|f  vtunned.  T'»  Munned  U> 
think  of  anything  save  those  laM  w.irdi.  Not  •  IrieiWt 
Kot  one.  earing  a  few  cringirtg  ikvM-Vjiftyttt,  \a  all  tluit 
wide  cirr  lo  wiKXn  she  bad  ever  spoken  a  word<  Wtv>«c 
b^L  mm  Aair  U'boM  {auk  wm  iI  tfaM  A^  \)stA  niA 
uudcUooJ  that  appealr 

A  cMle  of  muslcetry  quite  dote  »  \%au''.  t-ju^AA  l.cr 
~by  imo  fear  (ur  the  cliilr), 
9  Ah  next  room.  It  wat  t.i-  ■ 
e  «B  4c  Ud  The  ayah  wtfli  Im-i 
c  ^wm  behiod  ber ;  w  ber  • ' 
Bat  ibc  %30tc  £>ito(i.  had  fK>»«-  'f  <  ' 
fif  mmk«fj'  acni  ber  ^/j yooi  iIkou^  ' 
she  ooidd  aee  noCiuiH;.  I'be  f.AMkd  wri. 
tfae  opes  ipacx  In-  l£e  cbtwcfa,  but  kw<<u^  U; 
ber  and  flnt,  Modong  Uk  nor.  SCd)  (t  iw  ^ 
seemed  elo«er  tfaie  it  had  Unw-  Kv  4miU> 
come  doser  and  dong  \\t  i'  I'yu^  ii«>  ■.ii.UKr 
without  a  Eneod.  ^'  ' 
capable  of  taern^  S>r 
wastok) — dKOMil<3ii    . 

No!  not 
looked  dowB  on 
For  tbe  ayalfft  we  btf««  «' 
face  nnstuned.  and  ibr  ig£>^ 
below  them.    Ajjeef,  Met  4ca«S .  i*^  '-','  ^ 
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of  reyt.  It  was  the  face  of  one  who  dreams  still  of  the 
stress  and  strain  of  coming  life. 

So  this  was  to  be  her  companion  in  death :  this  woman 
who  had  done  her  the  greatest  wrong.  What  wrong? 
the  question  came  dully.  What  wrong  had  she  done 
to  one  who  refused  to  admit  the  claims  or  rights  of 
passion?  What  had  she  stolen,  this  woman  who  had  not 
cared  at  all?  Whose  mind  had  been  unsullied  utterly. 
Only  motherhood;  and  that  was  given  to  saint  and  sin- 
ner alike. 

Given  rightly  here,  for  those  little  hands  were  brave 
mother-hands.  Kate  put  out  hers  softly  and  touched 
them.  Still  warm,  still  life-like,  their  companionship 
thrilled  her  through  and  through.  With  a  faint  sob,  she 
sank  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed  and  laid  her  cheek  on 
them.  Let  death  come  and  find  her  there!  Let  the 
finish  of  the  race,  which  was  the  win  and  the  lose 

"  Mrs.  Erilon!  quick,  pleasel  " 

Jim  Douglas'  voice,  calling  to  her  from  outside,  roused 
her  from  a  sort  of  apathy  into  sudden  desire  for  life;  she 
was  out  in  the  veranda  in  a  second. 

"The  game's  up,"  he  said,  scarcely  able  to  speak 
from  breathlessness;  and  his  horse  was  in  a  white  lather. 
"  I  had  to  see  to  the  Seymours  first,  and  now  there's  only 
one  chance  I  can  think  of — desperate  at  that.     Quick. 

Vour  foot  on  mine — so^ — from  the  step Now  your 

hand.  One!  two!  three!  That's  right."  He  had  her 
on  the  saddle  before  him  and  was  off  through  the  gardens 
cityward  at  a  gallop.  "  The  54th  came  down  from  the 
cantonments  all  right,"  he  went  on  rapidly,  "  but  shot 
their  officers  at  the  church — the  city  scoundrels  are  kill- 
ing and  looting  all  about,  but  the  main-guard  is  closed 
and  safe  as  yet,  I  got  Mrs.  Seymour  there.  I'll  get  you 
if  I  can.  I'm  going  to  ride  through  the  thick  of  the 
devils  now  with  yon  as  my  prisoner.  Do  you  see — there 
at  the  turn.  I'll  hark  back  down  the  road — it's  the  only 
chance  of  getting  through.  Slip  down  a  bit  across  the 
saddle  bow.  Don't  be  afraid.  Til  hold  as  long  as  I  can. 
Now  scream — scream  like  the  devil.  No!  let  your  arms 
slack  as  if  you'd  fainted — people  won't  look  so  much— 
that's  better — that's  capital — now — ready!  " 
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made  for  the  crowd  i 
The     words 

women,  over  tbc  c  „ 

being  birched  at  school,  naand  to  kirn,  as  tncfa  itflc 
thoughts  will  at  socb  timet,  u  be  biichcd  fait  band 
tighter  on  Kate's  dress  and  scanem)  ibe  ^sl  gmau  wttb 
a  coarse  jest  or  two.  Thank  Heaven!  5be  would  noi 
understand  these,  his  only  weapons,  since  cold  Mcel 
could  not  be  used,  till  it  had  to  be  utcfl  to  fftvnl  bcr 
understanding.  Thank  HeaTcn,  too!  he  could  iMC  Uxb 
weapons  fairly.  So  he  dug  in  the  tpon  afsia  ami  an- 
swered the  crowd  in  its  own  kind,  recfdcsaiy.  A  laugb, 
an  oath,  once  oc  twice  a  blow  with  the  flat  of  his  sword. 
And  Kate,  with  slack  arms  and  closed  rjrei.  lay  aod 
listened — listened  to  a  sharper,  angrier  voice,  a  <]ukk 
clash  of  steel,  a  shout  of  half-douljtful,  haU-fleaied  deri- 
sion from  those  near,  a  jest  provoking  a  roar  of  merri- 
ment for  one  who  meant  to  hold  his  own  in  love  and  war. 
Then  a  suddt^n  bound  of  the  horse ;  a  taint  slackeairtg  <rf 
thai  iron  grip  on  her  waiat-bell.  The  wors!  of  the 
stream  was  past:  another  moment  and  they  were  in  a 
qiuet  street,  another,  and  they  had  turned  at  rifrlil-angUu 
down  a  secluded  alley  wliere  Jim  Douglas  paused  to  pa*» 
his  rig^ht  hand,  stil!  holding  hi£  sword,  under  Kale's  head 
and  bid  her  lean  against  hini  more  comforiably.  The 
rest  was  easy.  Irle  would  take  her  out  by  tiu'  Morac 
gate — the  alleys  to  it  would  be  almo^  descried — so.  out- 
side the  walls,  to  tiie  rear  of  tlic  (>a»l»ncte  (jatc.  They 
were  already  twisting  and  turning  through  the  lULrrow 
lanes  as  he  idd  her  thiK.  Then,  with  a  rusli  and  a 
whoop,  he  made  for  the  gate,  aud  the  next  moment  tlicy 
had  the  opt^  country,  the  world,  beforf  ilitm.  How 
still  and  pcateful  n  lay  in  the  suusliine!  liui  tlie  main- 
guard  wa»  i)k;  itearcsi.  aatc«t  slidtcr,  >o  tlir  ^allopiog 
hoofs  sped  (io.M  lu-  in.',  bt-i  road  along  whidi  JtCale 
generjJJv  ti/Of  'ive. 

"And  voii  ..ru«ily  as  he  set  l«sr  down 

at  the  imiai  i^  '-^  tl«  wi<J(et  a,o«i  knock, 

whil*  he  fc«p;  i.-     ,7         ,    ,    , 

He  dioillc  lufa  ii«^'  ''■'  lelwr^  ii<>tn  Mc«rut.  nuwt 

be  ia  «CKm-     1*  ^^y  aanwl  a'  ■'^.■~v..  m  an  bour.    JJc- 
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sides,  I'm  off  to  the  Palace  to  see  what  has  really  hap- 
pened; information's  everything." 

She  saw  him  turn  with  a  wave  of  his  sword  (or  farewell 
as  the  wicket  was  opened  cautiously,  and  make  for  the 
Moree  ^te  once  more.  As  he  rode  he  told  himself  there 
should  W  no  fnrtfacr  cause  for  anxiety  on  her  account. 
Del     ^\--  '  re- 
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though  straining  eyes  thought  they  saw  one  more  than 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


But  if  the  schoolmaster  of  one  school  lay  dead  in  the 
sunlight  there  was  another,  well  able  to  teach  a  useful 
lesson,  left  alive;  and  his  school  remains  for  all  time  as 
a  place  where  men  may  learn  what  men  can  do. 

For  about  three   hundred  yards  from   the   deserted 
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College,  about  six  hundred  from  the  main-guard  of  the 

Cashmere  gate,  stood  the  magazine,  to  which  the  two 
young  Englishmen,  followed  by  a  burlier  one,  had  walked 
back  quietly  after  one  of  them  had  remarked  that  he  could 
hold  his  own.  For  there  were  gates  to  be  barred,  four 
walls  to  be  seen  to,  and  various  other  preparations  to  be 
made  before  the  nine  men  who  formed  the  garrison  could 
be  certain  of  holding  their  own.  And  their  own  meant 
much  to  others;  for  with  the  stores  and  the  munitions 
of  war  safe  the  city  might  rise,  but  it  would  be  unarmed; 
but  with  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  rabble  every  pitiful 
pillager  could  become  a  recruit  to  the  disloyal  regiments. 

"The  mine's  about  finished  now,  sir,"  said  Conductor 
Buckley,  saluting  gravely  as  he  looked  critically  down  a 
line  ending  in  the  powder  magazine.  "  And,  askin'  your 
pardon,  sir.  mightn't  it  be  as  well  to  settle  a  signal  before- 
hand, sir;  in  case  it's  wanted?  And,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  sir,  here's  Sergeant  Scully  here,  sir,  saying  he 
would  look  on  it  as  a  kind  favor " 

A  man  with  a  spade  glanced  up  a  trifle  anxiously  for 
the  answer  as  he  went  on  with  his  work. 

"  All  right!  Scully  shall  fire  it.  If  you  finish  it  there 
in  the  middle  by  that  little  lemon  tree,  we  shan't  forget 
the  exact  spot.  Scully  must  see  to  having  the  portfire 
ready  for  himself,  I'll  give  the  word  to  you.  as  your  gun 
will  be  near  mine,  and  you  can  pass  it  on  by  raising  your 
cap.     That  will  do.  I  think." 

"  Nicely,  sir,"  said  Conductor  Buckley,  saluting  again. 

"  I  wish  we  had  one  more  man,"  remarked  the  Head- 
of-the-nine,  as  he  paused  in  passing  a  gun  to  look  to 
something  in  its  gear  with  swift  professional  eye.  "  I 
don't  quite  see  how  the  nine  of  us  are  to  work  the  ten 
guns." 

"Oh!  we'll  manage  somehow,"  said  his  second  in 
command,  "  the  native   establishment — perhaps " 

George  Willoughby.  the  Head-of-the-nine,  looked  at 
the  sullen  group  of  dark  faces  lounging  distrustfully 
within  those  barred  doors,  and  his  own  face  grew  stern. 
Well,  if  they  would  not  work,  they  should  at  least  stay 
and  look  on — stay  till  the  end.  Then  he  took  out  his 
watch. 
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"Twelve!  The  Meerut  troops  will  be  in  soon — ijffl 
they  started  at  dawn."  There  was  the  finest  inflection  of  \ 
scorn  in  his  voice. 

"  They  must  have  started,"  began  his  companion.  ] 
But  the  tall  figure  with  the  grave  young  face  was  strain- 
ing its  eyes  from  the  bastion  they  were  passing;  it  gave 
upon  the  bridge  of  boats  and  the  lessening  white  streak 
of  road.  He  was  looking  for  a  cloud  of  dust  upon  it; 
but  there  was  none. 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  remarked  as  he  went  on.  He  gave  a 
half-involuntary  glance  back,  however,  to  the  stunted 
lemon-bush.  There  was  a  black  streak  by  it,  which 
might  be  relied  upon  to  give  aid  at  dawn,  or  dusk,  or 
noon;  high  noon  as  it  was  now. 

The  chime  of  it  echoed  methodically  as  ever  from  the 
main-guard,  making  a  cheerful  young  voice  in  the  offi- 
cer's room  say,  "  Well  t  the  enemy  is  passing,  anyhow. 
The  reliefs  can't  be  long — if  they  started  at  dawn." 

"  It  they  had  started  when  they  ought  to  have  started, 
they  would  have  been  here  hours  ago,"  said  an  older 
man,  almost  petulantly,  as  he  rose  and  wandered  to  the 
door,  to  stand  looking  out  on  the  baking  court  where  his 
men — the  two  companies  of  the  g-ith,  who  had  come 
down  under  his  charge  after  those  under  Colonel  Riply 
had  shot  down  their  officers  by  the  church — were  loung- 
ing about  sullenly.  These  men  might  have  shot  him 
also  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  two  guns;  might 
have  shot  at  him,  even  now,  but  (or  those  loyal  74th 
over-awing  them.  He  turned  and  looked  at  some  of 
the  latter  with  a  sort  of  envy.  These  men  had  come  for- 
ward in  a  body  when  the  regiment  was  called  upon  by 
its  commandant  to  give  honest  volunteers  to  keep  order 
in  the  city.  What  had  they  had,  which  his  men  had 
lacked?  Nothing  that  he  knew  of.  And  then,  inevit- 
ably, he  thought  of  his  six  murdered  friends  and  com- 
rades, officers  apparently  as  popular  as  he,  whose  bodies 
were  lying  in  the  next  room  waiting  for  a  cart  to  remove 
them  to  the  Ridge.  For  even  Major  Paterson.  saddened, 
depressed,  looked  forward  to  decent  sepulture  for  his 
comrades  by  and  by — by  and  by  when  the  Meerut  troops 
should  arrive.     And  the  half  dozen  or  more  of  women 
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Upstairs  were  comforting  each  other  with  the  same  hope, 
and  crushing  down  the  cry  that  it  seemed  an  eternity, 
already,  since  they  had  waited  (or  that  little  cloud  of 
dust  upon  the  Meerut  road.  But  for  that  hope  they 
might  have  gone  Meerutward  themselves;  for  the  coun- 
try was  peaceful. 

Even  in  Duryagunj,  though  by  noon  it  was  a  charnet- 
house,  the  score  or  so  of  men  who  kept  cowards  at  bay  in 
a  miserable  storehouse  comforted  themselves  with  llie 
same  hope;  and  women  with  the  long  languid  eyes  of 
one  race,  looked  out  of  them  with  the  temper  and  lire 
of  the  other,  saying  in  soft  staccato  voices — '  It  will  not 
be  long  now.  They  will  be  here  soon,  (or  they  would 
start  at  dawn." 

"  They  will  come  soon,"  said  a  young  telegraph  clerk 
cooUy,  as  he  stood  by  his  instrument  hoping  lor  a  wel- 
come kling;  sending,  finally,  that  bulletin  northward 
which  ended  with  the  reluctant  admission,  "  we  must 
shut  up."  Must  indeed ;  seeing  that  some  rufHans 
rushed  in  and  sabered  him  with  his  hands  etJIl  on  (he 
levers. 

"They  will  be  here  soon,"  agreed  the  compositors  of 
the  Delhi  Gazelle  as  they  worked  at  thf  strangest  piece 
of  printing  the  world  is  ever  likely  to  see.  That  famoufl 
extra,  wedged  in  between  English  election  news,  which 
told  in  bald  journalese  of  a  crisis,  whicli  became  the  crisis 
of  their  own  lives  before  the  whole  edition  was  sent  out. 

But  down  in  the  Palace  Zcenut  Maihl  had  been  watch- 
ing that  white  streak  of  road  also,  and  as  the  liours 
passed,  ber  wild  impatience  would  let  her  watch  it  no 
krager.  She  paced  up  and  down  the  Queen's  bastion  like 
a  caged  tigress,  leaving  Hafzan  to  take  her  place  at  the 
lattice.  No  sign  oi  an  avenging  army  yet!  Then  the 
troopers'  talc  must  be  tnic!  The  hour  of  decisive  action 
had  con>c.  it  was  slipping  past,  the  King  was  in  the  handt 
of  Afasao-Ckriah,  and  Elahi  Buksh,  whose  face  was  set 
both  wa^*!.  tike  the  physician's.  And  she,  helpless,  half  in 
disgrace,  caged,  veiled,  screened,  un^e  to  lay  hands  uo 
atn'onel  Obi  why  was  she  not  a  mani  Why  had  sbe 
not  a  mail  to  deal  with!  Her  henoa-stained  nails  bit 
iolo  her  vabat  as  she  clenched  ber  hajids,  then  in  sheer 
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childish  passion  tore  off  her  hampering  veil  and,  rolling 
it  into  a  ball,  flung  it  at  the  head  of  a  drowsy  eunuch  in 
the  outside  arcade — tlie  nearest  thing  to  a  man  within 
her  reach. 

"  No  sign  yet,  Hafzan?"  she  asked  fiercely. 

"  No  sign,  my  Queen,"  replied  Hafzan,  with  an  odd 
derisive  smile.  If  they  did  not  come  now,  thought  this 
woman  with  her  warped  nature,  they  would  come  later 
on;  come  and  put  a  rope  round  the  necks  of  men  who 
had  laid  violent  liandii  on  women. 

"Then  1  stop  here  no  longer!"  cried  Zeenut  Maihl 
recklessly;  "  I  must  see  somewhat  of  it  or  die.  Quick, 
girls,  my  dhooli,  I  will  go  back  to  my  own  rooms. 
'Twill  at  least  bear  me  through  the  crowd,  and  the  jog- 
ging will  keep  the  blood  from  tingling  from  very  still- 
ness." 

So  through  the  tawdry,  dirty,  musky  curtains  a 
woman's  fierce  eye  watched  the  crowd  hungrily,  as  the 
dhooli  swung  through  it.  A  fierce  crowd  too  in  its  way, 
but  lacking  cohesion.  Like  the  world  without  those 
four  rose-red  walls,  it  was  waiting  for  a  master.  And 
the  man  who  should  have  been  master  was  taking  cool- 
ing draughts,  and  composing  couplets,  so  her  spies 
brought  word.  No  hope  from  him  till  she  could  lure 
him  back  from  his  vexation  and  put  some  of  her  own 
energy  into  him.  Who  next  was  there  likely  to  do  her 
bidding?  Her  eye,  taking  in  all  the  strangeness  of  the 
scene,  troopers  stabling  their  horses  in  the  colonnades, 
sepoys  bivouacking  under  the  trees,  courtiers  hurrying 
up  and  down  the  private  steps,  found  none  in  ail  that 
crowd  of  place-hunters,  boasters,  enthusiasts,  whom  she 
could  trust.  The  King's  eldest  son  Mirza  Moghul  was 
the  fiercest  tempered  of  them  all,  the  only  one  whom  she 
feared  in  any  way;  perhaps  if  she  could  get  hold  of 
him 

As  her  dhooli  swayed  up  the  steps  he  was  standing  on 
them  talking  to  Mirza  Khair  Sultan.  She  could  have 
put  out  her  hand  and  touched  him ;  but  even  she  did  not 
dare  convention  enough  for  thai.  Nevertheless,  the 
sight  of  him  determined  her.  If  the  King  did  not  come 
back  to  her  by  noon,  she  must  lure  the  Mirza  to  her  sidfe 


"Thou  art  a  fool,  Pir-jee,"  slie  said  pciiilaiitly  to 
Hussan  Askuri  who,  as  father  confessor,  had  entrance  to 
the  womens'  rooms  and  was  awaiting  her.  "  Thou  hast 
no  grip  on  the  King  when  I  am  absent.  Canst  not  even 
drive  that  slithering  physician  from  his  side?" 

"  CooHng  draughts,  seest  thou,  Pir-jee,"  put  in  Hafzan 
maliciously,  "  have  tangible  effects.     Thy  dreams 

"  Peace,  woman! "  interrupted  the  Queen  sternly, 
"  'tis  no  time  for  jesting.     Where  sits  the  Kinp  now?  " 

'■  In  the  river  balcony,  Ornament-of-palaccs,"  replied 
Fatma  glibly,  "where  he  is  not  to  be  disturbed  thc»e 
two  hours,  so  the  physician  says,  lest  the  cooling^ 
draught " 

The  Queen  stamped  her  foot  in  sheer  impotent  rage. 

"  I  must  see  someone.  And  Jewan  Buknt,  my  »on? 
why  hath  he  not  answered  my  summons?" 

"  His  Highness,"  put  in  Hafzan  gravely,  "  was,  as  I 
came  by  just  now,  quarreling  in  his  cupB  with  hit 
nephew,  the  princely  Abool-Bukr.  regarding  the 
I nspectorship-of- Cavalry ;  which  office  both  desire — a 
weighty  matter " 

"Peace!  she-devill "  almost  screamed  the  Queen, 
"  Can  I  not  see,  can  I  not  hear  for  myself,  that  thy  sharp 
wits  must  forever  drag  the  rotten  heart  to  light — thou 
wilt  go  too  far.  some  day,  Hafzan,  and  then " 

"  The  Queen  wiH  fiave  to  find  another  scribe,"  replied 
Hafzaa  meekly. 

Zeenat  Klaitil  glared  at  her,  then  rolled  round  into  her 
cushions  as  if  she  were  in  actual  physical  pain.  And 
bark!  From  the  Lahore  gate,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, came  the  chime  of  noon.  Noon!  and  nothing 
done.  She  sat  up  saddenly  and  signed  to  Hafzan  for 
pen  and  ink.  Sb«  would  wait  no  longer  for  tbe  King; 
she  woald  at  least  try  die  Mirza. 

"'Tbis,  to  the  most  tlltistrioas  the  Mirza  MoKfnil. 
Hcir-AppsFent  by  right  to  the  tlimae  of  Thnoor,'  she 
dictated  AmAy.  and  Hafzan  loofccd  op  Maitled.  "  Write 
on,  fool,"'  At  coBtumed:  "  bast  never  written  lies  bdore? 
'After  salotackm  the  B^:mn  Zeenol  MaiM."*— «he 
hnmUer  tide  came  from  her  I^  in  a  tooe  wfaidi  boded 
31  for  tbe  FcctpwM  o<  tbe  ktter  if  be  fafl  iolo  Ike  toO^— 
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"  '  seeing  that  in  this  hour  of  importance  the  King  is  sick, 
and  by  order  of  physicians  not  to  be  disturbed,  would 
know  if  the  Mirza,  being  by  natural  right  the  King's 
vice-regent,  desires  the  private  seal  to  any  orders  neces- 
sary for  peace  and  protection.  Such  signet  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queen ' — nay,  not  that,  I  was  forget- 
ting— '  the  Begum.'  " 

She  gave  an  angry  laugh  as  she  lay  back  among  her 
cushions  and  bid  them  send  the  letter  forthwith.  That 
should  make  him  nibble.  Not  that  she  had  the  signet — 
the  King  kept  that  on  his  own  finger — but  if  the  Mirza 
came  on  pretense  or  rather  in  hopes  of  getting  iti'  Why! 
then;  if  the  proper  order  was  given  and  if  she  could 
insure  the  aid  of  men  to  carry  out  her  schemes,  the  signet 
should  be  got  at  somehow.  The  King  was  old  and  frail; 
the  storm  and  stress  might  well  kill  him. 

So  her  thoughts  ranged  from  one  plot  to  another  as 
she  waited  for  an  answer.  If  this  lure  succeeded,  she 
would  but  use  the  Heir-Apparent  for  a  time.  What  use 
was  there  in  plotting  for  him?  He  could  die,  as  other 
heirs  had  died;  and  then  the  onlv  person  likely  to  put  a 
spoke  in  her  wheel  was  Abool-Bukr.  He  was  teaching 
his  young  uncle  the  first  pleasures  of  manhood,  and 
might  find  it  convenient  to  influence  the  hoy  against  her. 
It  would  be  well  therefore  to  get  hold  of  him  also.  That 
was  not  a  hard  task,  and  she  sat  up  again  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  and  signed  once  more  to  Hafzan. 

"  Thy  best  flourishes."  she  said  with  an  evil  sneer.  "  for 
it  goes  to  a  rare  scholar;  to  a  fool  for  all  that,  who  would 
have  folk  think  nephews  visit  their  aunts  from  duty! 
'This  to  Newasi  loving  and  beloved,  greeting.  Conse- 
quent on  the  disturbances,  the  princely  nephew  Abool- 
Bukr  lieth  senseless  here  in  the  Palace.'  Stare  not.  fool! 
senseless  drunk  he  is  by  this  time,  I  warrant.  '  Those 
who  have  seen  him  think  ill  of  him.'  "  Here  she  broke 
off  into  malicious  enjoyment  of  her  own  wit.  "  Ay!  and 
those  who  have  but  heard  of  him  alsol  ''The  course  of 
events,  however,  being  in  the  hands  of  Heaven,  will  be 
duly  reported.' " 

^he  coiled  herself  up  again  on  the  cushions,  an  insig- 
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way  back  to  be  led  by  the  nose,  and  as  they  helped  hitn'l 
across  the  intervening  courtyard  he  kept  repeating  his  f 
treasure,  imagining  her  face  when  she  heard  it. 

"  Kuchch  Chil-i-Room  nahin  kya,  ya  Shnh-i-Roos,  nahin 
Jo  Kuchch  kya  na  sara  se,  so  cartouche  ne." 

A  couplet,  which,  lingering  still  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people,  warrants  the  old  poetaster's  conceit  of  it,  and — 
dog-anglicized — runs  thus: 


"The  Queen?  Where  is  the  Queen?"  fumed  the  old 
man,  when  he  found  an  empty  room  instead  of  instant 
flattery;  for  he  was,  after  all,  the  Great  Moghul. 

"  She  prays  for  the  King's  recovery,"  said  Fatma 
readily.  "  I  will  infor|i  her  that  her  prayer  is  granted." 
But  as  she  passed  on  her  errand,  she  winked  at  a  com- 
panion, who  hid  her  giggle  in  her  veil ;  for  Grand  Turk  or 
not,  the  women  hold  all  the  trump  cards  in  seclusion.  So 
how  was  the  old  man  to  know  that  the  one  who  came  in 
radiant  with  exaggerated  delight  at  his  return,  had  been 
interviewing  his  eldest  son  behind  decorous  screens,  and 
that  she  was  thanking  Heaven  piously  tor  having  sent 
him  back  to  her  apron-string  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 
Sent  him,  and  Hussan  Askuri.  and  pen  and  ink  within 
reach  of  her  quick  wit. 

"  That  is  the  best  couplet  my  lord  has  done,"  she  said 
superbly.     "  That  must  be  signed  and  sealed." 

So  must  a  paper  be,  which  lay  concealed  in  her  bosom. 
And  as  she  spoke  she  drew  the  signet  ring  lovingly,  play- 
fully from  the  King's  finger  and  walked  over  to  where 
the  scribe  sat  crouched  on  the  floor.  ' 

"  Ink  it  well,  Pir-jee,"  she  said,  keeping  her  back  to  -I 
the  King:  "the  impression  must  be  as  immortal  as  the  \ 
verse." 

Despite  the  warning,  a  very  keen  ear  might  have  j 
detected  a  double  sound,  as  if  the  seal  had  needed  a  J 
second  pressure.     That  was  all. 

So  it  came  about  that,  half  an  hour  or  so  afterward,  the  ,1 
Head-of~the-nine  at  the  magazine  was  looking  contemp-  J 
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that  white  stretik  ol   rtwl       i  ' 
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comes  bothering  round  the  gate  again.  He  is  really  very 
annoying,  1  have  told  him  several  times  to  keep  back; 
so  it  is  no  use  his  trying  to  give  information  to  the  people 
outside." 

For  the  Head-of-the-nine  was  very  courteous.  "  Scal- 
ing ladders?"  he  echoed,  when  a  native  superintendent 
told  him  that  the  princes,  finding  him  obdurate,  had 
gone  to  send  some  down  from  the  Palace.  "  Oh!  by  all 
means  let  them  scale  if  they  like." 

Some  of  the  Eight,  hearing  the  reply,  smiled  grimly. 
By  all  means  let  the  flies  walk  into  the  parlor;  for  if  that 
straight  streak  of  road  was  really  going  to  remain  empty, 
the  fuller  the  four  square  walls  round  the  lemon  bush 
could  be,  the  better, 

■'  That's  them,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  Eight  cheerfully, 
as  a  grating  noise  rose  above  the  hum  outside,  "  That's 
the  grapnels."  And  as  he  turned  to  his  particular  gun 
of  the  ten,  he  told  himself  that  he  would  nick  the  first 
head  or  two  with  his  rifle  and  keep  the  grape  for  the 
bunches.  So  he  smiled  at  his  own  little  joke  and  waiteil. 
All  the  Nine  waited,  each  to  a  gim.  and  of  course  there 
was  one  gun  over,  but,  as  the  head  of  them  had  said,  that 
could  not  be  helped.  And  so  the  rifle-triggers  clicked, 
and  the  stocks  came  up  to  the  shoulders;  and  then? — 
then  there  was  a  sort  of  laugh,  and  someone  said  under 
his  breath,  "Well,  I'm  blowed!"  And  his  mind  went 
back  to  the  streets  of  London,  and  he  wondered  how 
many  years  it  was  since  he  had  seen  a  lamplighter.  For 
up  ropes  and  poles,  on  roofs  and  outhouses,  somehow, 
clinging  like  limpets,  running  like  squirrels  along  the 
top  of  the  wall,  upsetting  the  besiegers,  monopolizing  the 
ladders,  was  a  rush,  not  of  attack  but  of  escape!  Let 
what  fool  who  liked  scale  the  wall  and  come  into  the 
parlor  of  the  Nine,  those  who  knew  the  secret  of  the 
lemon-bush  were  off.  No  safety  there  beside  the  Nine  I 
No  life-insurance  possible  while  that  lay  ready  tG  their 
hand  I 

Would  he  ever  see  a  lamplighter  again?  The  trivial 
thought  was  with  the  bearded  man  who  stood  by  his  gun, 
the  real  self  in  him,  hidden  behind  the  reserve  of  courage, 
asking  other  questions  too.  as  he  waited  for  the  upward 
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rush  of  fugitives  to  change  into  a  downward  ni»h  of 
foes  worthy  of  good  powder  and  shot. 

It  came  at  last — and  the  grape  came  too,  mowing  the 
intruders  down  in  bunches.  And  thetc  were  no  men 
rabble  of  the  city.  They  were  the  pick  of  the  train«d 
mutineers  swarming  over  the  wall  to  stand  on  the  out- 
house roofs  and  fire  at  the  Nine;  and  Vi,  prenw4  in 
gradually  from  behind,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  drop- 
ping to  the  ground  in  solid  ranks,  firing  in  pbtoont;  M 
by  degrees  hemming  in  the  Nine,  hexoxoto^  m  tbr  kntoik 
bush. 

Btit  the  Nine  were  busy  with  the  gnsc  Hk^  tw4  lO 
be  served  quickly,  and  that  left  oo  tine  for  I1mmi|;1M. 
Then  the  smoke,  and  the  fiashes,  uid  llw  y<M*.  and  IIm 
curses,  filled  up  the  rest  of  Uie  world  Sai  flw  prmutL 

"  This  is  the  last  round.  I'm  afj-aid.  m;  •«  rtlM^t  tMM 
time  for  another."  said  a  warning  voice  fmn  llw  MiM/ 
and  the  Head  of  them  looked  rotw^  yacdy,     M^  mbtt 
than  fort>'  yards  now  from  the  gum;  ImM] 
tainly,  unless  they  had   had   that  odMT  m 
nodded.    And  the  last  round  pealed  out  a*  n 
defiantly,  as  if  there  had  been  a  ht>uif«4 
and  a  hundred  thousand — a  hundred  iMIhn 
of  the  gunners  threw  down  bia  tat*  «n  M»  |piM 
and  ran  in  lightly  toward  the  lcnu»m«/  •»  M  t» 
ready  (or  the  favor  he  had  begged. 

■■  We're  about  full  up,  sir, '  caour  *>- 
again,  as  the  rest  of  the  Nine  (dj  la**  4  / 

rattle  of  ■mall  arms.     The  tinklr  (i  flu    ■  ., 

as  it  were,  warning  folk  to  htirry  tt|*— ^  sot  >n/iT«ii'/n  %tt 
walk  into  the  parlor  of  the  Niot. 

"  We're  about  full  up,  Mr."  caioe  flMe  fmt  vtM«. 

"  Wait  ball  a  second,"  caiuc  im^AliM,  «m1  tV  ff«a4' 
of-the-nine  ran  lightly  K>  U»(  ri¥Wf  imffm  Uff  t  lael 
look  down  the  white  kueak  for  dw  tiiMii  'A  Ani^. 

Hownsmyii  waf!    Howdearl    M>vw  frill '  rhat  w<>iW 
beyond  the  smoke,  bey'.>nd  ihr  f-Mi-*'  >' < 
ing  yeUs  and  cur»».     He  jeav 

look — only  one— then  turned  ■  vrM, 

world  be  had  to  keep,     i-uU  '.^  .  -^/n 

nist  could  hope  for  better  a«MlM»'>  m  *f.  •man  a    ' 
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final  disnii: 
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lemon -bus  — ^ 

A  faint  :                   ^ 
thousand 
rending, 
first,  and  ' 
red  dust  j 
tering   in    ._ 
school  mastBiv«»^^*fc*  «!liolWg:-  — 

It  hung  there  for  hours.  To  those  who  know  the 
story  it  seems  to  hang  there  stil! — a  bloody  pall  for  the 
many ;  for  the  Nine,  a  crown  indeed. 


CHAPTER  V. 


"What's  that?" 

The  question  sprung  to  every  Up;  yet  all  knew  the 
answer,     Tlie  magazine  had  saved  itself. 

But  in  the  main-guard,  not  six  hundred  yards  ofT, 
where  the  very  ground  rocked  and  the  walls  shook,  the 
men  and  women,  pent  up  since  noon,  looked  at  each 
other  when  the  first  shock  was  over,  feeling  that  here  was 
the  end  of  inaction.  Here  was  a  distinct,  definite  chal- 
lenge 10  Fate,  and  what  would  come  of  it?  It  was  now 
close  on  to  four  o'clock:  the  day  was  over,  the  darkness 
at  hand.  What  would  it  bring  them?  If  Meerut,  with 
its  two  thousand,  was  so  sore  bested  that  it  could  not 
spare  one  man  to  Delhi,  what  could  iher.  a  mere  handful. 
hope  tor  save  antuhilation? 
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Yet  even  Mrs.  Seymour  only  clasped  her  baby  closer, 
and  said  nothing.  For  there  was  no  lack  of  courage 
anywhere.  And  Kate,  with  another  child  in  her  arms, 
paused  as  she  laid  it  down,  asleep  at  last,  upon  an  officer's 
coat,  to  feel  a  certain  relief.  If  they  were  to  fare  thus, 
that  bitter  self-reproach  and  agonizing  doubt  for  vanished 
Sonny  was  unavailing.  His  chance  might  well  be  better 
than  theirs. 

Well  indeed,  pent  up  as  they  were  cheek-by* jowl  with 
four  hundred  unstable  sepoys,  and  with  the  ominously 
rising  hum  of  the  unstable  city  on  their  unprotected  rear. 
Up  on  the  FlagstafT  Tower  crowning  the  extreme  north- 
em  end  of  the  Ridge,  away  from  this  hum.  where  Briga- 
dier Graves  had  gathered  together  the  remaining  women 
and  children,  so  as  to  guard  them  as  best  he  could  with 
such  troops  as  he  had  remaining — many  of  them  too  un- 
stable to  be  trusted  cityward — they  were  in  better  plight. 
For  they  had  the  open  country  round  them^a  country 
where  folk  could  still  go  and  come  with  a  fair  chance  of 
safety,  since  even  the  predatory  tribes,  always  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  disorder,  were  still  waiting  to  see  what 
master  the  day  would  bring  forth.  And  they  had  also 
the  knowledge  that  something  was  being  done,  that  they 
were  not  absolutely  passive  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  after 
Dr.  Batson  started  in  disguise  to  summon  that  aid  from 
Meerut  which  would  not  come  of  itself.  Above  all,  they 
had  the  decision,  they  had  the  power  to  act ;  while  down 
in  the  main-guard  they  could  but  obey  orders.  Not  that 
the  Flagstaff  Tower  did  much  with  this  advantage;  for 
it  was  paralyzed  by  that  straining  of  the  eyes  for  a  cloud 
of  dust  upon  the  Meerut  road  which  was  the  damnation  of 
Delhi.  Yet  even  here  that  decisive  roar,  that  corona  of 
red  dust  brightening  every  instant  as  the  sun  dipped  to 
the  horizon,  brought  the  conviction  that  something  must  | 
be  done  at  last.  But  what?  Hampered  by  women  and 
children,  what  could  they  do?  If,  earlier  in  the  day.  they 
had  sent  all  the  non-combatants  off  toward  Kumal  or 
Meerut,  with  as  many  faithful  sepoys  as  they  could  spare, 
arming  everybody  from  the  arsenal  down  by  the  river, 
they  would  have  been  free  to  make  some  forlorn  hope — 
free,  for  instance,  to  go  down  en-rtiasse  to  the  main- 
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guard  and  hold  it,  if  they  could.  That  was  what  one  man 
thought,  who,  seven  miles  out  from  Delhi — returning 
from  a  reconnoissance  of  his  own  to  see  if  help  were  on 
the  way — saw  that  httle  puff  of  smoke,  heard  the  roar, 
and  watched  the  red  corona  grow  to  brightness. 

But  on  the  Ridge,  men  thought  differently.  The 
claims  of  those  patient  women  and  children  seemed  para- 
mount, and  so  it  was  decided  to  get  back  the  guns  from 
the  main-guard  as  a  first  step  toward  intrenching  them- 
Gelves  for  the  night  at  the  tower.  But  the  men  in  the 
main-guard  looked  at  each  other  in  doubt  when  the 
order  reached  them.  Was  the  garrison  going  to  be 
withdrawn  altogether,  leaving  merely  a  forlorn  hope  to 
keep  the  gate  closed  as  long  as  possible  against  the  out- 
burst of  rabble,  to  whom  it  would  be  the  natural  and 
shortest  route  to  cantonments?  If  so,  surely  it  would 
have  been  better  to  send  the  women  away  first?  Still 
the  orders  were  clear,  and  so  the  gate  was  set  wide  and 
the  guns  rumbled  over  the  drawbridge  under  escort  of 
a  guard  of  the  38th.  That,  at  any  rate,  was  good 
riddance  of  bad  rubbish;  though  the  wisdom  of  sending 
the  guns  in  such  charge  was  doubtful.  Yet  how  could 
the  little  garrison  have  afforded  to  give  up  a  single  man 
even  of  the  still  loyal  74th? — a  company  of  whom  had 
actually  followed  their  captain  to  the  ruins  of  the  maga- 
zine to  see  if  they  could  do  anything,  and  returned,  with- 
out a  defaulter,  to  say  that  all  was  contusion — the  dead 
lying  about  in  hundreds,  the  enemy  nowhere. 

"How  did  the  men  behave,  Gordon?"  asked  their 
commandant  anxiously,  getting  his  Captain  into  a  quiet 
comer.  And  the  two  men.  both  beloved  of  their  regi- 
ment, both  believing  in  it,  both  with  a  fierce,  wild  hope  in 
their  hearts  that  such  belief  woidd  be  justified,  looked 
into  each  other's  faces  for  a  moment  in  silence.  There 
was  a  shadowing  branch  of  neem  overhead  as  they  stood 
in  the  sunlight.  A  squirrel  upon  it  was  chippering  at  the 
glitter  of  their  buckles;  a  kite  overhead  was  watching  the 
squirrel. 

"  I  think  they  hesitated,  sir,"  said  Captain  Gordon 
quietly. 

Major  Abbott  turned  hastily,  and  looked  through  the 
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open  gate,  past  the  lumbering  guns,  to  the  open  country 
lying  peaceful,  absolutely  peaceful,  beyond.  If  he  could 
only  have  got  his  men  there — away  from  the  disloyalty 
of  the  38th  guard,  the  sullen  silence  of  the  54th — if  he 
could  only  have  given  them  something  to  dol  If  he 
could  only  have  said  "Follow  met"  they  would  have 
followed. 

And  Kate  Erlton,  who,  weary  of  the  deadly  inaction 
in  the  room  above,  had  drifted  down  to  the  courtyard, 
stood  close  to  the  archway  looking  through  it  also,  think- 
ing, not  for  the  first  time  that  weary  day,  of  Alice  Giss- 
ing's  swift,  heroic  death  with  envy.  It  was  something  to 
die  so  that  brave  men  turned  away  without  a  word  when 
they  heard  of  it.  But  as  she  thought  this,  the  look  on 
young  Mainwaring's  face  as  he  stood  with  others  hsten- 
ing  to  her  story,  came  back  to  her.  It  had  haunted  her 
all  day,  and  more  than  once  she  had  sought  him  out, 
not  for  condolence — he  was  beyond  that — but  for  a 
trivial  word  or  two;  just  a  human  word  or  two  to  show 
him  remembered  by  the  living.  And  now  the  impulse 
came  to  her  again,  and  she  drifted  back — for  there  was  no 
hurry  in  that  deadly,  deadly  inaction — to  find  him  leaning 
listlessly  against  a  wall  digging  holes  in  the  dry  dust  idly 
with  the  point  of  his  drawn  sword  for  want  of  something 
better  whereupon  to  use  it.  Such  a  young  face,  she 
thought,  to  be  so  old  in  its  chill  anger  and  despair!  She 
went  over  to  him  swiftly,  her  reserve  gone,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  holding  the  sword. 

"  Don't  fret  so,  dear  boy,"  she  said,  and  the  fine  curves 
of  her  mouth  quivered.     "  She  is  at  peace." 

He  looked  at  her  in  a  blaze  of  fierce  reproaAi.  "  At 
peacel  How  dare  you  say  so?  How  dare  you  think  bo 
— when  she  lies — there." 

He  paused,  impotent  for  speech  before  his  unbridled 
hatred,  then  strode  away  indignantly  from  her  pity,  her 
consolation.  And  as  she  looked  after  him  licr  own 
gentler  nature  was  conscious  of  a  pride,  almost  a  pleasure 
in  the  thought  of  the  revenge  which  would  surely  be 
taken  sooner  or  later,  by  such  as  he,  for  every  woman, 
every  child  killed,  wounded — even  touched.  She  was 
conscious  of  it,  even  though  she  stood  aghast  before  a 
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vision  of  the  years  stretching  away  into  an  eternity  o£ 
division  and  mutual  hate. 

A  fresh  stir  at  the  gate  roused  her,  a  quick  stir  among 
a  group  of  senior  officers,  recruited  now  by  two  juniors 
who  had  earned  their  right  to  have  their  say  in  any  coun- 
cil of  war.  These  were  two  artillery  subaUems,  begrimed 
from  head  to  foot,  deafened,  disfigured,  hardly  believing 
in  their  own  safety  as  yet.  Looking  at  each  other 
queerly,  wondering  if  indeed  they  could  be  the  Head- 
of-tlie-nine  and  his  second  in  command,  escaped  by  a 
miracle  through  the  sally  port  in  the  outer  wall  of  the 
magazine,  and  so  come  back  by  the  drawbridge,  as  Kate 
Erlton  had  come,  to  join  the  refugees  in  the  main-guard. 
Was  it  possible?  And — and — what  would  the  world  say? 
That  thought  must  have  been  iu  their  minds.  And,  no 
doubt,  a  vain  regret  that  they  were  under  orders  now, 
as  they  listened  while  Major  Abbott  read  out  those  just 
received  from  cantonments.  Briefly,  to  take  back  the 
whole  of  the  loyal  74th  and  leave  the  post  to  the  38th  and 
the  S4th — about  a  hundred  and  fifty  openly  disloyal  men. 

A  sort  of  stunned  silence  fell  on  the  little  group,  till 
Major  Paterson  of  the  54th  said  quietly,  officially  to 
Major  Abbott.  "  If  you  leave,  sir,  I  shall  have  to 
abandon  the  post ;  I  could  not  possibly  hold  it.  Some  of 
my  men  who  have  returned  to  the  colors  here  might 
possibly  fight  were  we  to  stick  together.  But  with  re- 
treat, and  the  example  of  the  38th  before  them,  they 
would  not.  I  have,  or  I  should  have,  lives  in  my  charge 
when  you  are  gone,  and  I  warn  you  that  I  must  use  my 
own  discretion  in  doing  the  best  I  can  to  protect  them," 

"  Paterson  is  right,  Abbott,"  put  in  the  civil  officer. 
who  had  stuck  to  his  charge  of  the  Treasury  all  day,  and 
repelled  the  only  attack  made  by  the  enemy  during  all 
those  long  hours.  "  If  I  am  to  do  any  good,  I  must  have 
men  who  will  fight.  I  don't  trust  the  54th;  and  the  38th 
are  clearly  just  biding  their  time.  This  retreat  might 
have  done  six  hours  ago — might  do  now  if  it  were 
general;  but  I  doubt  it." 

"Anyhow,"  put  in  another  voice,  "if  the  74th  are  to 
go,  they  should  take  the  women  with  them — they  couldn't 
fare  worse  than  they  are  sure  to  do  here.  I  don't  tliink 
the  Brigadier  can  realize- 


"  Couldn't  you  refer  it  ?  "  asked  someone ;  but  the  Major 
shook  his  head.  The  orders  were  clear;  no  doubt  there 
was  good  cause  for  them.  Anyhow  they  must  be 
obeyed, 

"  Then  as  civil  officer  in  charge  of  the  Government 
Treasury,  I  ask  for  quarter-of-an-hour's  law.  If  by 
then " 

The  eager  voice  paused.  Whether  the  owner  thought 
once  more  of  that  expected  cloud  of  dust,  or  whether 
he  meant  to  gallop  to  cantonments  in  hope  of  getting  the 
order  rescinded  is  doubtful.  Whether  he  went  or  stayed 
doubtful  also.  But  the  fifteen  minutes  of  respite  were 
given,  during  which  the  preparations  for  departure  went 
on,  the  men  of  the  38th  aiding  in  them  with  a  new 
alacrity.  Their  time  had  come.  Only  a  few  minutes 
now  before  the  last  fear  of  a  hand-to-hand  fight  would  be 
over,  the  last  chance  of  the  master  turning  and  rending 
them  gone.  It  hngered  a  bit,  though,  for  rumbling 
wheels  came  over  the  drawbridge  once  more,  and  voices 
clamored  to  be  let  in.  The  guns  had  returned.  The 
gunners  had  deserted,  said  tlie  escort  insolently,  and 
guns  being  in  such  case  useless,  they  had  preferred  to 
rejoin  their  brethren ;  as  for  their  officer,  he  had  preferred 
to  go  on. 

Kate  Erlton,  dravra  from  the  inner  room  once  again  by 
the  creaking  of  the  gates,  saw  a  look  pass  between  one 
or  two  of  the  officers.  And  there  stood  the  74th,  smart 
and  steady,  waiting  for  marching  orders.  No  need  to 
close  the  gates  again,  since  time  was  up;  the  fifteen  min- 
utes had  slipped  by,  bringing  no  help,  just  as  the  long 
hours  had  dragged  by  uselessly.  So  the  gate  stood  open 
to  the  famihar.  friendly  landscape,  all  aglow  with  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun.  Close  at  hand,  within  a  stone's  throw, 
lay  the  tall  trees  and  dense  flowering  thickets  of  the 
Koodsia  gardens,  where  fugitives  might  have  found 
cover.  To  the  left  were  the  ravines  and  rocks  of  the 
Ridge,  fatal  to  mounted  pursuit,  and  in  the  center  lay  the 
road  northward,  leading  straight  to  the  Punjab,  straight 
from  that  increasing  roar  of  the  city.  There  had  been 
no  attack  as  yet;  but  every  soul  within  the  main-guard 
knew  for  a  certainty  that  the  first  hint  of  retreat  would 
bring  it. 
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How  could  it  do  otherwise?  The  decisive  answer  of 
the  magazine,  with  its  thousand-and-odd  good  reasons 

against  the  belief  that  the  master  was  helpless,  had  died 
away.  The  refuse  and  rabble  of  the  city  had  ceased  to 
wander  awestruck  among  the  ruins,  murmiiring;,  "  What 
tyranny  is  here?" — that  passive,  resigned  comment  of 
the  weaker  brother  in  India.  In  the  Palace,  too.  they  had 
recovered  the  shock  of  the  mean  trick  of  the  Nine,  who, 
however,  must,  thank  Heaven,  be  all  dead  too. 

So  as  the  gate  stood  open,  and  the  sun  streamed 
through  it  into  the  wide  courtyard,  glinting  on  the 
buckles  and  bayonets,  Major  Abbott's  voice  rose  quietly. 
"Are  you  ready,  Gordon?"  The  drawbridge  was  clear 
of  the  guns  now,  clear  of  everything  save  tlie  slant  ■ 
shadows.  | 

■'  All  ready,  sir,"  came  the  quiet  reply. 

"Number!"  called  the  Commandant,  but  a  voice  at 
his  right  hand  pleaded  swiftly.  "  Don't  wait  for  sec- 
tions, Huioorl  Let  us  go!"  And  another  at  his  left 
whispered,  "  For  God's  sake,  Huzoor!  quick;  get  them 
out  quick! " 

Major  Abbott  hesitated  a  second,  only  a  second.  The 
voices  were  the  voices  of  good  men  and  true,  whom  he 
could  trust.  "Fours  about!  Quick  march!"  he  cor- 
rected, and  a  sort  of  sigh  of  rehef  ran  down  the  regiment 
as  it  swung  into  position  and  the  feet  started  rhyth- 
mically.    Action  at  last! — at  long  last! 

"  Good-by,  old  chap,"  said  someone  cheerfully,  but 
Major  Abbott  did  not  turn.  "  Good-by  1  Good-by!" 
came  voices  all  round;  steady,  quiet  voices,  as  the  disci- 
plined tramp  echoed  on  the  drawbridge,  and  a  bar  of 
scarlet  coats  grew  on  the  rise  of  the  white  road  outside. 

"  Good-by,  Gordon!     Good-by!  " 

The  tall  figure  in  its  red  and  gold  was  under  the  very 
arch,  shining,  glittering  in  the  sunlight  streaming 
through  it.  Another  step  or  two  and  he  would  have  been 
beyond  it.  But  the  time  for  good-by  had  come.  The 
time  for  which  the  38th  had  been  waiting  all  day.  He 
threw  up  his  arms  and  fell  dead  from  his  horse  without 
a  cry,  shot  through  the  heart.  The  next  instant  the 
gate  was  closed,  its  creaking  smothered  in  the  wild. 
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Uiem  jammed  her  into  a  comer  against  a  door,  which 
yielded  slightly  to  her  weight.  Quick  enough  to  grasp 
her  imminent  danger,  she  stooped  instantly  to  see  if  the 
door  could  be  made  to  yield  further.  And  that  stoop 
saved  her  hfe,  by  hiding  her  from  view  behind  the  crowd. 
The  next  moment  she  had  pushed  aside  a  log  which  had 
evidently  rolled  from  some  pile  within,  and  slipped  side- 
ways into  a  dark  outhouse,  Slie  was  safe  so  far.  But 
was  it  worth  it?  The  impulse  to  go  out  again  and  brave 
merciful  death  rose  keen,  until  with  a  flash,  the  memory 
of  that  escape  through  the  crowd  came  back  to  her;  she 
seemed  to  hear  the  changing  ready  voice  of  the  man  who 
held  her,  to  feel  his  quick  instinctive  grip  on  every  chance 
of  life. 

Chance  1  There  was  a  spell  in  the  very  word.  A  min- 
ute after  logs  jammed  the  door  again,  and  even  had  it 
been  set  wide,  none  would  have  guessed  that  a  woman, 
full  of  courage,  ay!  and  hope,  crouched  behind  the  piles 
of  brushwood.  So  she  lay  hidden,  her  strongest  emo- 
tion, strange  to  say,  being  a  raging  curiosity  to  know 
what  had  become  of  the  others,  what  was  passing  out- 
side. But  she  could  hear  nothing  save  confused  yells, 
with  every  now  and  again  a  dominant  cry  of  "  Dcen! 
Decn! "  or  "  Jai  Kali  ma! "  For  faith  is  one  of  the  two 
great  passions  which  make  men  militant.  The  other, 
sex.  But  as  a  rule  it  has  no  cry;  it  fights  silently,  giv- 
ing and  asking  no  words — only  works. 

So  fought  young  Mainwaring,  who,  with  his  back  to 
that  same  wall  against  which  Kate  had  found  him  lean- 
ing, was  using  his  sword  to  a  better  purpose  than  digging 
holes  in  the  dust;  or  rather  had  adopted  a  new  method 
of  doing  the  task.  He  had  not  tried  to  escape  as  the 
others  had  done ;  not  from  superior  courage,  but  because 
he  never  even  thought  of  it.  When  he  was  free  to 
choose,  how  could  he  think  of  leaving  those  devils  un- 
punished, leaving  them  unchecked  to  touch  her  dead 
body,  while  he  lived?  He  gave  a  little  faint  sob  of  sheer 
satisfaction  as  he  felt  the  first  soft  resistance,  which  meant 
that  his  sword  had  cut  into  flesh  and  blood;  for  all  his 
vigorous  young  life  made  for  death,  nothing  but  death. 
Was  not  she  dead  yonder? 


So,  after  a  bit,  it  seemed  to  liim  there  was  too  lillle  of 
it  there—that  it  came  slowly,  with  his  back  to  the  wall 
and  only  those  who  cared  to  go  for  him  within  reach — 
for  the  crowd  was  dense,  too  dense  for  loadinj;  and  fir- 
ing. Dense  with  a  hustling,  horrified  wonder,  a  con- 
fused prodding  of  bayonets.  So,  without  a  sound,  he 
charged  ahead,  hacking,  hewing,  never  pausing,  not  even 
making  for  freedom,  but  going  for  the  thickest  silenlly. 

"  Amuk!  Sayiat  A-tnukI  "  The  yell  that  he  was  mad, 
possessed,  rang  hideously  as  men  tumbled  over  each 
other  in  their  hurry  to  escape,  their  hurry  to  have  al  this 
wild  beast,  this  devil,  this  horror.  And  they  were  right. 
He  was  possessed.  He  was  hfe  instinct  with  death; 
filled  with  but  one  desire — to  kill,  or  to  be  killed 
quickly. 

"  Saiya!  Amuk!  Saiya! — out  of  his  way — out  of  his 
way!  Amuk!  Saiya!  Fate  is  with  himl  'Hie  god*  arc 
with  him.     Saiya!    Amuk! " 

So,  by  chance,  not  method;  so  by  sheer  terror  an  well 
as  hacking  and  hewing,  (he  tall  6gurc  found  itself,  with 
but  a  stagger  or  two,  outside  the  wooden  gates,  out  on 
the  city  road,  out  among  the  gardens  and  ihc  green  lree». 
And  then,  "  Htp,  hip,  hurray!  "  His  ringing  cheer  row 
with  a  sort  of  laugli  in  it.  For  yonder  was  her  house! — 
her  house! 

"  Hip,  hip,  hurray!  "  As  he  ran.  as  he  had  run  in  race* 
at  school,  his  young  face  glad,  the  fingers  on  ll>e  triggers 
behind  him  wavered  in  sheer  superstitious  funk,  and  two 
troopers  coming  down  the  road  wheeled  back  as  from  a 
mad  dog.  The  scarlet  coal  with  its  gold  epaul«le»  went 
crashing  into  a  group  red-handed  witli  their  spoil,  out  of 
it  impjniallT  into  a  knot  o{  terrified  byetanders,  while 
down  the  lane  left  behind  it  by  the  hacking  and  hewing 
came  hullet  after  bullet ;  the  fingers  on  tbe  tr^gcfs 
wavered,  but  some  found  a  billet.  ('>ne  badly.  He 
stumbled  in  the  dast  and  his  left  arm  feU  oddly.  Bnt 
tbe  riebt  still  hacked  and  hc-wed  as  he  ran.  thoug'h  tbe 
crawd  leMened:  though  it  greu  thin,  too  xhm  lor  his  pur- 
pose;  or  dse  his  loght  w-a^  failing.  But  there,  to  the 
ri^it.  tbe  deinls  seeraed  thicker  again.  "  Hip,  hip.  huo- 
'"     No!   trees.     Only    trees    to    hew^^    gardei^- 
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perhaps    the    garden    about    her    house — then,    "  Hip,  I 

He  fell  headlong  on  his  face,  biting  the  soft  ea 
sheer  despite  as  he  fell, 

"  Don't  touch  him,  brothers!  "  said  one  of  the  t 
three  who  had  followed  at  a  distance,  as  they  might  have 
followed  a  mad  Ao^,  which  they  hoped  others  would  meet 
and  kill-  "  Provoke  him  not,  or  the  demon  possessing 
him  may  possess  us.  'Tis  never  safe  to  touch  till  they 
have  been  dead  a  watch.  Then  the  poison  leaves  them. 
Krishnjee.  save  us!     Saw  you  how  he  turned  our  lead?" 

"  He  has  eaten  mine,  I'll  swear,"  put  in  another  sepoy 
boastfully,  pointing  gingerly  with  his  booted  foot  to  a 
round  scorched  hole  in  the  red  coaL  "  The  muzzle  was 
against  him  as  I  fired." 

'■  And  mine  shall  be  his  portion  too,"  broke  in  a  new 
arrival  breathlessly,  preparing  to  fire  at  the  prostrate 
foe ;  but  the  first  speaker  knocked  aside  the  barrel  with  an  ' 
oath. 

"  Not  while  I  stand  by.  since  devils  choose  the  best 
men.  As  'tis,  having  women  in  our  houses  'twere  best 
to  take  precautions."  He  stooped  down  as  he  spoke, 
and  muttering  spells  the  while,  raised  a  little  heap  of  ditst 
at  the  lad's  head  and  feet  and  outstretched  arms — a  little 
cross  of  dust,  as  it  were,  on  which  tlie  young  body  lay  . 
impaled. 

"What  is't?"  asked  a  haughty-looking  native  olHicer, 
pausing  as  he  rode  by. 

"  'Tis  a  hell-doomed  who  went  possessed,  and  DittQ  J 
makes  spells  to  keep  him  dead."  said  one. 

"  Fool !  "  muttered  the  man.  "  He  was  drunk,  Ukely. 
They  get  like  that,  the  cursed  ones,  when  they  take  wine." 
And  he  spat  piously  on  the  red  coat  as  he  passed  on.  So 
they  left  the  lad  there  lying  face  down  in  the  growing 
gloom,  hedged  round  by  spells  to  keep  him  from  harming 
women.     Left  him  for  dead. 

But  the  scoffer  had  been  right.  He  was  drunk,  hut 
with  the  Elixir  of  Life  and  Love  which  holds  a  soul  cap- 
tive from  the  clasp  of  Death  for  a  space.  So,  after  a 
time,  the  cross  of  dust  gave  up  its  victim;  he  staggered 
to  his  feet  again;  and  so,  tumbling,  falling,  rising  to  fall  . 
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side,  the  dispossessed  Goojurs  were  busy  over  Met- 
calfe House,  tearing;  up  the  very  books  in  their 
revenge.  The  Flagstaff  Tower  lay  not  a  mile  away, 
almost  helpless  against  attack.  But  tliere  was  no 
stomach  for  cold  steel  in  Delhi  on  the  nth  of  May, 
1857.  No  stomach  for  anything  except  safe  murder,  safe 
pillaging.  Least  of  all  was  it  to  be  found  in  the  Palace, 
where  men  had  given  the  rein  to  everything  they  pos- 
sessed— to  their  emotions,  their  horses,  their  passions, 
their  aspirations.  Stabling  some  in  the  King's  gardens, 
some  in  dream-palaces,  some  in  pigstyes  of  sheer  bru- 
tality. Weeping  maudlin  tears  over  heaven-sent  suc- 
cess, and  boasting  of  their  own  prowess  in  the  same 
breath;  squabbling  insanely  over  the  partition  of  com- 
ing honors  and  emoluments. 

Abool-Bukr,  drunk  as  a  lord,  lurched  about  asserting 
his  intention  of  being  Inspector-Genera!  of  the  King's 
cavalry,  and  not  leaving  man,  woman,  or  child  of  the  hell- 
doomed  alive  in  India.  For  he  had  been  right  when  he 
had  warned  Kewasi  to  leave  him  to  his  own  life,  his 
own  death ;  when  he  had  shrunk  from  the  inherited  blood- 
stains on  his  hands,  the  inherited  tinder  in  his  breast.  It 
had  caught  fire  with  the  first  spark,  and  there  was  fresh 
blood  on  his  hands:  the  blood  of  a  Eurasian  boy  who 
had  tried  to  defend  his  sister  from  drunken  kisses. 
Someone  in  the  melee  had  killed  the  girl  and  finished  the 
boy:  the  Prince  himself  being  saved  from  greater  crime 
by  tumbling  into  the  gutter  and  setting  his  nose  a-bleed- 
ing,  a  catastrophe  which  had  sent  him  back  to  the  Palace 
partially  sobered. 

But  Princess  Farkhoonda  Zamani,  safe  housed  in 
the  rooms  kept  for  honored  visitors,  knew  nothing  of 
this,  knew  little  even  of  the  disturbances;  for  she  had  been 
a  close  prisoner  since  noon — a  prisoner  with  servants  who 
would  answer  no  questions,  with  trays  of  jewels  and 
dresses  as  if  she  had  been  a  bride.  She  sat  in  a  flutter, 
trying  to  piece  out  the  reason  for  this  kidnaping.  Was 
she  to  be  married  by  force  to  some  royal  nominee?  But 
why  to-day?  Why  in  all  this  turmoil,  unless  she  was 
required  as  a  bribe.  The  arch-plotter  was  capable  of 
that.    But  who?    One  thing  was  certain,  Abool-B"'"' 


could  know  nothing  of  this — he  would  not  dare — and 
suddenly  the  hot  blood  tingled  through  every  vein  as  she 
lay  all  unconsciously  enjoying  the  return  to  the  easeful 
idleness  and  luxury  she  had  renounced.  But  if  he  did 
dare?  If  it  was  not  mere  anger  which  brought  bewilder- 
ment to  heart  and  brain,  as  she  hid  her  face  from  the  dim 
light  which  filtered  in  through  the  lattice — the  dim, 
scented,  voluptuous  light  from  which  she  had  fled  once  to 
purer  air? 

And  not  a  hundred  yards  away  from  where  she  was 
trying  to  steady  her  bounding  pulse.  Abool-Bukr  him- 
self was  bawling  away  at  his  favorite  love-song  to  a  cir- 
cle of  intimates,  all  of  whom  he  had  already  provided 
with  places  on  the  civil  list.  His  head  was  full  of  prom- 
ises, his  skin  as  (nil  of  wine  as  it  could  be,  and  he  not  be 
a  mere  wastrel  unable  to  enjoy  life.  For  Abool-Bukr 
gave  care  to  this;  since  to  be  dead  drunk  was  sheer  loss 
of  time. 


Here  his  effort  to  combine  gesture  with  song  nearly 
caused  him  to  fall  ofif  the  steps,  and  roused  a  roar  o! 
laughter  from  some  sepoys  bivouacking  under  the  trees 
hard  by.  But  Mirza  Moghul,  passing  hastily  to  an  audi- 
ence with  the  King,  frowned.  To-day,  when  none  knew 
what  might  come,  the  Queen  might  have  her  way  so  far; 
but  this  idle  drunkard  must  be  got  rid  of  soon.  He 
would  offend  the  pious  to  begin  with,  and  then  he  could 
not  be  trusted.  Who  could  trust  a  man  who  had  been 
known  to  lure  back  his  hawk  because  a  bird's  gay  feath- 
ers shone  in  the  sunshine? 

But  Ahsan-Oolah.  dismissed  from  feeling  the  royal 
pulse  once  more,  by  the  Mirza's  audience,  paused  as  he 
passed  to  recommend  a  cooling  draught  if  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Cavalry  wanted  to  keep  his  head  clear.  It 
was  the  physician's  panacea  for  excitement  of  all  kinds. 
But  an  exhibition  of  steel  would  have  done  better  on  the 
nth  of  May. 

There  wn«  no  one,  however,  to  administer  it  to  Delhi, 


I 


C  '  h  -  iind   of 


jind  of 
eluded. 


t,^j*».**-     he  told 
0  could 
,         '  (  f-     ■  .p 

hi  save 
^tBef  what  Jnformation  he  could,  give  decent  Durial- 
i!  he  could — to  Alice  Gissing's  body,  and,  if  no  troops 
arrived  before  dawn,  leave  the  city. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


4 


"  I  ENTREAT  you  to  leave,  sir.  Believe  me,  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done  now.  It  will  be  dark  in  half  an 
hour,  and  we  shall  need  every  minute  of  the  night  to 
reach  Kumal." 

It  was  said  openly  now  by  many  voices.  It  had  been 
hinted  first  when,  the  corona  of  red  dust  having  just 
sprung  to  hide  the  swelling  white  dome  of  the  distant 
mosque,  a  dismal  procession  had  come  slowly  up  the 
steep  road  to  the  tower  with  a  ghastly  addition  to  the 
little  knot  of  white  faces  there — slowly,  slowly,  the  drivers 
of  the  oxen  whacking  and  jibing  at  them  as  it  the  cart 
held  logs  or  refuse,  as  If  the  driving  of  it  were  quite  com- 
monplace.    Yet  in  a  way  the  six  bodies  of  Engli^^ 
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tlcmen  it  held  were  welcome  additions;  since  it  was 
something  to  see  a  dear  face  even  when  it  is  dead.  But 
they  were  fateful  additions,  making  the  disloyal  3Sth  regi- 
ment, posted  furthest  from  the  Tower — partly  com- 
manded by  it  and  the  guns,  in  case  of  accident — shift 
restlessly.  If  others  had  done  such  work,  ought  not 
they  to  be  up  and  doing?  And  now  another  procession 
came  filing  up  from  the  city — the  two  guns  returning 
from  the  Cashmere  gate.  They  came  on  sullenly,  slowly, 
yet  stili  they  came  on;  another  few  minutes  and  the  refu- 
gees would  have  been  the  stronger,  the  chances  of 
mutiny  weaker.  The  38th  saw  this.  Their  advanced 
picket  rushed  out,  drove  ofl  the  gunners  and  the  offi- 
cers, and,  fixing  bayonets,  forced  the  drivers  to  wheel 
and  set  ofT  down  the  road  again  at  a  trot.  And  down  the 
road,  commanded  by  other  guns,  they  went  unchecked; 
for  the  refugees  did  not  dare  to  give  the  order  to  tire,  lest 
it  should  be  disobeyed.  The  efTect,  we  read,  would 
probably  have  been  "  that  the  guns  would  have  been 
swung  round  and  fired  on  the  orderers;  and  so  not  an 
European  would  have  escaped  to  tell  the  tale;  this  catas- 
trophe, however,  was  mercifully  averted  and  the  crisis 
passed  over."  It  reads  strangely,  but  once  more,  there 
were  women  and  children  to  think  of.  And  few  men  are 
strong  enough  to  say,  much  less  set  it  down  in  black  and 
white  as  John  Nicholson  did,  that  the  protection  "  of 
women  and  children  in  some  crises  is  such  a  very  minor 
consideration  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  consideration  at  all." 
Still,  it  began  to  be  patent  to  all  that  there  was  little 
good  in  remaining  in  a  place  where  they  did  not  dare 
to  defend  themselves.  There  were  carriages  and  horses 
ready;  the  road  to  Karnal  was  still  fairly  safe.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  retreat?  But  the  Brigadier  held  out. 
He  had.  in  deference  partly  to  others,  wholly  for  the  sake 
of  his  helpless  charges,  weakened  the  city  post.  Why 
should  he  have  done  that  if  he  meant  to  abandon  his 
own?  Then  he  was  an  old  sepoy  officer  who  had  served 
boy  and  man  in  one  regiment,  rising  to  its  command  at 
last,  and  he  was  loath  to  believe  that  the  38th  regiment, 
which  had  been  specially  commended  to  him  by  his  own, 
would  turn  against  him,  it  only  he  were  free  to  handle  it. 
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And  tilis  hope  gained  color  from  ihe  fact,  that  to  him 
pcrBunally  and  lo  his  direct  orders,  the  regiment  was  still 
cheerfully  obedient. 

So  the  waiting  went  on,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  the 
74th  returnhig.  What  had  liappened?  Fresh  disaster? 
The  voices  urging  retreat  grew  louder. 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Briga- 
dier at  lust.  "  The  women  and  children  had  better  go,  at 
any  rate,  and  they  wilt  need  protection;  so  let  all  retire 
who  will,  and  in  what  way  seems  best  to  them.  I  stay 
licrr."' 

So  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  carriages,  the  exodus  be- 
^an  fctflhwitli;  hastening  more  rapidly  when  the  first 
.  man  to  jump  from  the  embrasure  at  the  Cashmere  gate 
arrived  witli  that  tale  of  hopeless  calamity. 

Hut  still  Ihe  Urigadier  refused  to  join  the  rout.  He 
had  been  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  Hope  all  day.  trying, 
wisely  or  Huwisely,  to  shield  women  and  children  behind 
that  frail  shelter.  Si>  lie  had  been  tied  hand  and  foot. 
N'viw  he  w\Mtld  l>e  free.  Tme!  the  my-stery  of  oncoming 
dusk  made  that  red  cit)-  in  the  distance  loom  larger,  but 
a  handful  <.^f  desperate  men  unhampered,  n-ith  plenty  ol 
Hmmunition,  m^it  bold  such  a  post  as  the  Flagstaff 
Tov^vr  till  Itelp  arri\x^i.  He  meant  to  try  it.  at  any  rate 
Then  neart>'  hah  oi  the  74ih  had  got  aw-ay  salelj — they 
were  KwR  in  tnrTiing  up  certainly— l>ui  »hcn  they  came 
rtwy  wouM  form  a  nucleus-  The  ^th  n-ere  not  aD  bad.  or 
the>'  «*ouM  not  ha\-e  sav«d  ther  Major.  Etch  tfae  J0^ 
if  t^y  oouM  onoe  be  cot  away  from  Ae  sigfat  of  -mtA- 
ness.  fr^Mn  that  ghasa^  can  wi&  iis  anMe  wuwas  ■■ 
snocess^))  nmr^cr.  migta  respoiid  to  «  EasiSxr  eeimmoa- 
plaoc  mvtcT.  T^y  wore  awwm  o(  habiL  m-iiii  driB 
bom  rn  the  h1c>od,  hred  in  die  bcwe. 

"  1  stay  hen;."  )k  «Mi  9tol4y.    Said  it  agam.  even 
wtte^  neflher  tlie  cso^iei  uIBliwa  mar  1 
Said  it  again,  vhtn  dicraHtt  «""  '    " 
leaving  htm  face  to  f«*»iii»^  „ 

54th.  and  the  mass  of  Ave  JtMi.  vrilkM,  4na  s^  -^i^Mt 

The  swn,  ticm  some  irme  upt.  had  Wt  a  Atoning  pen- 
fiarft  m  The  sky .  hairing  ii  l.->w  down  on  the  horizon  irffli 
«  >iV»od-#*d  gJo*'  marking  the  top  oi  ttie  £       ' 
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the  quick  chill  of  color  which  in  India  comes  wit)i  the  lack 
of  sunlight,  even  while  its  heat  lingers  Ici  the  touch,  ha*l 
fallen  upon  all  things — upon  the  red  Ridge,  upon  the 
distant  line  of  trees  marking  the  canal,  upon  tlie  level 
plain  between  them  where  all  the  familiar  landmarkit  of 
cantonment  life  still  showed  clearly,  despite  the  darken- 
ing sky.  Guard-rooms,  lines,  betls-of-arins,  wide  parade- 
grounds — all  the  familiar  surroundings  of  a  sepoy'*  life, 
and  behind  them  that  red  flare  of  a  day  that  wa»  done. 

"  There  is  no  use.  sir,  in  stopping  longer."  said  the 
Brigade-major,  almost  compassionately,  to  the  figure 
which  sat  its  horse  steadfastly,  but  with  a  despondent 
droop  of  the  shoulders. 

"  No  possible  use,  sir,"  echoed  the  Staff  Doctor  kindly. 
The  three  were  facing  westward,  for  that  vain  hope  of 
help  from  the  east  had  been  given  up  at  last :  and  behind 
them,  barely  audible,  was  the  faint  hum  of  the  distant 
city.  A  shaft  of  cormorants  flying  jhcel-ward  with 
barbed  arrow  head,  trailed  across  the  purpling  iky;  l>e- 
low  them  the  red  pennant  was  fading  steadily.  The  <lay 
was  done.  But  to  one  pair  of  eye*  there  Mcmed  still 
a  hope,  still  a  last  appeal  to  something  beyond  ea*l  or 
west. 

"  Bugler!  sound  the  assembly!  " 

TTie  Brigadier's  voice  rang  sharp  over  the  plain,  ana 
was  followed,  quick  as  an  echo,  quick  from  that  hat/il  <A 
obedience  on  wtiicb  so  mocb  depended,  by  the  cheerful 
notes. 

"Come — to  the  co-lors!  Cofue  quick,  cooie  all— 
cone  quick,  oome  all— come  qmck!  Qtockt  Cook  to 
the  colors! " 

Last  appeal  to  Iniar  and  good  faidi,  10  moBOnr  and 
coafidencc.  Bol  tbcT  bad  pawed  widt  tlv  daf.  Yet  ooi 
qnite.  for  at  dw  foclcs  and  *ooe»,  U»e  iSmaA  hoes,  (he 
fansHar  bndmMlLa  cave  tack  the  call  *■  saCUrv  fipicc, 
trim  aod  i^ut  m  the  naufonn  d  the  k>yal  74ldi.  Qi  \^ 
and  saioled. 

In  an  dot  wide  pfaai  ope  naa  In*  to  ■■*  adt,  bccoic 
mterir.  staaA«  afone  in  Ae  darfc    A  nmcka*  £«»« 

fikeii^r»^lMn^     Yd—--  -« ^^•' 

bertlBi  brtaiew-  I 
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teered  to  a  man  against  their  comrades  and  their  cotintryl 
So  sepoy ,  of  company .  can  stand  there,  out- 
lined against  the  dying  day  upon  the  parade-ground  at 
Delhi,  as  a  type  of  others  who  might  have  stood  there 
also,  but  for  the  lack  of  that  cloud  of  dust  upon  the 
Meerut  road. 

Brigadier  Graves  wheeled  his  horse  slowly  northward: 
but  at  the  sight  the  sepoys  of  the  38th,  still  friendly  'o 
him  personally,  crowded  round  him  urging  speed.  It 
was  no  place  for  him,  they  said.  No  place  for  the 
master. 

Palpably  not.  It  was  time,  indeed,  for  the  thud  of 
retreating  hoofs  to  end  the  incident,  so  far  as  the  mas- 
ter was  concerned;  the  actual  finale  of  the  tragic  mistake 
being  a  disciplined  tramp,  as  the  sepoy  who  had  fallen  in 
at  the  last  Assembly  fell  out  again,  at  his  own  word  of 
command,  and  followed  the  master  doggedly.  He  was 
killed  fighting  for  us  soon  afterward. 

"  God  be  praised! "  said  the  38lh,  as  with  curious  de- 
liberation they  took  possession  of  the  cantonments. 
"That  is  over!  He  has  gone  in  safety,  and  we  have 
kept  the  promise  given  to  our  brothers  of  the  56th  not 
to  harm  him."  So,  joined  by  their  comrades  from  the 
city,  they  set  guards  and  gave  out  rations,  with  double 
and  treble  doses  of  rum.  Played  the  master,  in  fact, 
perfectly;  until,  in  the  darkness,  a  rumble  arose  upon  the 
road,  and  one-half  of  the  actors  fled  cityward  inconti- 
nently and  the  other  half  went  to  bed  in  their  huts  like 
good  boys.  But  it  was  not  the  troops  from  Meerut  at 
last.  It  was  only  their  old  friends  the  guns,  once  more 
brought  back  from  the  fugitives  by  comrades  who  had 
finally  decided  to  stand  by  the  winning  side- 
So  the  question  has  once  more  to  be  asked.  "  What 
would  have  happened,  if,  even  at  that  eleventh  hour,  there 
really  had  been  a  cloud  of  dust  on  the  Meenit  road? 

As  it  was,  confidence  and  peace  were  restored.  In 
the  city  they  had  never  been  disturbed.  It  seemed 
weary,  bewildered  by  the  topsy-turvy  do  m  of  the  day, 
desirous  chiefly  of  sleep  and  dreams.  So  that  Kate  Erl- 
ton,  peering  out  through  a  chink  in  the  wood-store,  felt 
that  if  she  were  ever  to  escape  from  the  slow  starvattoo 
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which  stared  her  in  the  face,  she  could  choose  no  b(-tt<;r 
time  than  this,  when  traffic  had  ceased,  and  the  moon  liad 
not  yet  risen.  She  had  settled  that  her  best  chance  Uy 
in  creeping  along  the  wall  at  first,  then,  taking  advantage 
of  the  gardens,  cutting  across  to  that  samt:  saUy-vrt 
through  which  the  heroes  of  the  magazine  had  loW  her 
they  had  made  their  escape.  She  did  not  know  ibe  exact 
situation,  but  she  could  surely  6nd  it.  Besides,  fuc  ruin» 
would  most  likely  be  deserted,  and  the  other  gale.-  -ji  ih« 
city,  even  if  ihey  were  not  closed  for  the  nij;hi-  ai-  tiw 
gate  here  was,  would  be  guarded.  Once  out  oi  titc  tity,, 
she  meant  to  make  for  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  lut,  << 
course,  she  knew  nothing  of  its  desertion. 

So  she  set  the  door  ajar  softly,  and  crept  tmt.    Aa4 
as  she  did  so,  the  whiteness  of  her  own  dress,  ev 
the  dense  blackness,  startled  her,  and  roused  Utc  invirf 
wish  that  she  had  put  on  her  navy-blue  coti'.M    iu«wa4t  * 
as  she  had  meant  to  do  that  day.     Strange 
chance — the  word  was  like  a  spur  always.  \ 
along  the  wall,  hoping  thai  the  sniokiivj;,  fiamti'  itu  ^ 
refuse  in  the  opposite  corner,  roumi   *lnc.    <i*'   j^uM) 
were  sitting,  so  as  to  be  free  of  nio&i)Uti(»<; 
their  eyes.     It  was  her  only  cfiance.  liowcv 
risk  it.     Then  suddenly,  under  her  lou' 
thing  long,  curved,  snakelike.     Ii   v»a-  a'    "j-    •i^ot'  4^ 
not  to  scream:  but  she  set   her   lu'-i 
hard  with  all  her  strength,  birr    -..■ 
the  awful  suspense.     But  notin! 
no  movement.     Had  she  kiUe-.  r 
in  the  dark  with  a  terror  in  it  It- 
on  the  head — perhaps  within  r«4M.j.  ' 
she  forced  herself  to  the  Umch,  iieUu«' 
coward,  a  fool. 

Thank  Heaven!  no  si.a'.  ■-'  "  ' 
rope  that  must  have  b-.--;' 
htn  under  her  foot  w;. 
not  now — that  was  son.'. ' 
doable  blanket,  dark  a 
dtaocc.  iodeed.  SI*t  -^ 
atchrin  the  darkest  <x>ii" 
sad  ftodciogs,  peiiict/ai  -  *-■  -  -^...^  .-  . 
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of  costumes,  winding  the  long  blanket  round  her,  as  a 
skirt  and  veil  in  ayah's  fashion.  Her  face  could  be  hid- 
den by  a  modest  down-drop  over  it,  her  while  hands 
hidden  away  by  the  modest  drawing  of  a  told  across  her 
mouth.  Her  feet,  then,  were  the  only  danger,  and  the 
dust  would  darken  them.  She  must  risk  that  anyhow. 
So,  boldly,  she  shpped  out  of  the  corner,  and  made  for 
the  gate,  remembering  to  her  comfort  that  it  was  not 
England  where  a  lonely  woman  might  be  challenged  all 
the  more  for  her  loneliness.  In  this  heathen  land,  that 
down-droppe<l  veil  hedged  even  a  poor  grass-cutter's 
wife  about  with  respect.  What  is  more,  even  if  she 
were  challenged,  her  proper  course  would  be  to  be  silent 
and  hurry  on.  But  no  one  challenged  her.  and  she 
passed  on  into  the  denser  shadows  of  the  church  garden 
to  regain  her  breath;  for  it  had  gone  somehow.  Why, 
she  knew  not;  she  had  not  felt  frightened.  Then  the 
question  came,  what  next?  Get  to  the  magazine,  some- 
how ;  but  the  strain  of  looking  fonvard  seemed  far  worse 
than  the  actual  doing,  so  she  went  on  without  settling 
anything,  save  that  she  would  avoid  roads,  and  give  the 
still  smoking  rootless  bungalows  as  wide  a  birtli  as  pos- 
sible, )esl,  in  the  dark,  she  should  come  on  some  dead 
thing — a  friend  perhaps.  And  with  the  thought  came 
that  of  Alice  Gissing.  Tlie  house  lay  right  on  her  path 
to  the  magazine.  Surely  she  must  be  near  it  now.  Was 
that  the  long  sweep  of  its  roof  against  the  skj?  If  she 
could  see  so  much,  the  moon  must  be  rising,  and  she 
could  have  no  time  to  lose.  As  she  crept  along  thiougfa 
the  garden,  she  wondered  why  the  bungalow  had  not 
been  burned  like  the  others.  Perhaps  the  ayah's  friends 
had  S3\'e<l  it,  or.  perhaps,  there  had  not  been  much  :o 

attract  them  in  the  little  hired  house.     Or,  perhaps 

Hark!  She  crouched  back,  from  voices  close  beside 
her,  and  dooblcd  a  bit:  but  they  seemed  to  foDow  ber. 
And  straight  ahead  the  trees  ended,  and  she  nnisl  hnn 
the  open  s|ace  by  the  house  itscli;  unless,  indeed,  she 
slipped  by  the  tow  of  ser»-ant's  houses  to  the  venndi. 
and  so — through  the  rooms — gain  the  further  sade.  Or 
she  might  hide  in  the  house  til]  these  voices  psisscd. 
There  &e\  were  again!     She  made  a  bratMess  ^A  ioF,^ 


the  shadow,  ran  on  till  she  found  the  veranda,  and  decid- 
ing to  hide  for  a  time,  passed  in  at  the  first  door — the 
door  of  the  room  where  she  had  left  Alice  Gissing  lying 
dead  a  few  hours  before.  But  it  was  too  dark,  as  yet, 
to  see  if  she  lay  there  still,  too  dark  to  see  even  if  the 
house  had  been  plundered.  It  must  have  been,  how- 
ever, for  the  very  floor-cloths  were  gone;  the  concrete 
struck  cold  to  her  feet.  And  a  sudden  terror  at  the  dark- 
ness, the  emptiness,  coming  over  her,  she  passed  on 
rapidly  to  the  faintly  glimmering  square  of  the  further 
door,  seen  through  the  intervening  rooms.  There  were 
three  of  them ;  bedroom,  drawing  room,  dining  room,  set 
in  a  row  in  Indian  fashion,  all  leading  into  each  other,  all 
opening  on  to  the  veranda;  the  two  end  ones  opening  also 
into  the  side  veranda.  She  could  get  out  again,  therefore, 
by  this  further  door.  But  it  was  bolted.  She  undid  the 
bolts,  only  to  find  it  hasped  on  the  outside.  A  feeling  of 
being  trapped  seized  upon  her.  She  ran  to  the  other 
door.  Hasped  also.  The  drawing-room  door?  Firmer 
even  than  the  others.  But  what  a  fool  she  was  to  feel 
so  frightened,  when  she  could  always  go  out  as  she  had 
come  in  when  the  voices  had  passed.  She  stole  back 
softly,  knowing  they  must  be  just  outside,  and  almost 
fancying,  in  her  alarm,  that  she  heard  a  step  in  the 
veranda.  But  there  was  the  glimmering  square  of 
escape,  open.     No!  shut  too!  shut  from  the  outside. 

Had  they  seen  her  and  shut  the  door?  And  there, 
indeed,  were  footsteps!  Loud  footsteps  and  voices  com- 
ing up  the  long  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the  veranda 
from  the  road.  Coming  straight,  and  she  locked  in, 
helpless. 

She  threw  up  her  hands  involuntarily  at  a  bright  flash 
in  the  veranda.  Was  it  lightning?  No!  a  pistol  shot,  a 
quick  curse,  a  fall.  A  yell  of  rage,  a  rush  of  those  feet 
upon  the  steps,  and  then  another  flash,  another,  and 
another!  More  curses  and  a  confused  clashing!  She 
stood  as  if  turned  to  stone,  hstening.  Hark!  down  the 
steps,  surely,  this  time,  another  rush,  a  cr)-,  a  scuffle,  a 
fall.  Then,  loud  and  unmistakable,  a  laugh!  Then 
silence. 

Merciful  Heavens!  what  was  it?    What  had  happened? 
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She  shook  at  the  door  gently,  but  still  there  was  silence. 
Then,  gripping  the  woodwork,  she  tried  to  peer  out.  But 
she  could  only  see  the  bit  of  veranda  in  front  of  her 
which,  being  latticed  in  and  hung  with  creepers,  was 
very  dark.  The  rest  was  invisible  from  within.  She 
leaned  her  ear  on  the  glass  and  listened.  Was  that  a 
faint  breathing?  "  Who's  there? "  she  cried  softly;  but 
there  was  no  answer.  She  sank  down  on  the  floor  in 
sheer  bewilderment  and  tried  to  think  what  to  do,  and 
after  a  time,  a  faint  glimmer  of  the  rising  moon  aiding 
her,  she  went  round  to  every  door  and  tried  it  again. 
All  locked  inside  and  out.  And  now  she  could  see  tliat 
the  house  had  been  pillaged  to  the  uttermost.  There 
was  hterally  nothing  left  in  it.  Nothing  to  aid  her 
6ngers  if  she  tried  to  open  the  doors.  By  breaking  the 
upper  panes  of  glass,  of  course,  she  could  undo  the  top 
boh,  but  how  was  she  to  reach  the  bottom  ones  behind 
the  lower  panels?  And  why?  why  had  they  beet) 
locked?  Who  had  locked  the  one  by  which  she  had 
come  in?  What  was  there  that  needed  protection  in 
that  empty  house.  Was  there  by  chance  someone  else? 
Then,  suddenly,  the  remembrance  of  what  she  had  left 
lying  in  the  end  room  hours  before  came  back  to  her. 
She  had  forgotten  it  utterly  in  her  alarm  and  she  crept 
back  to  see  if  Alice  Gissing  still  kept  her  company.  The 
bed  was  gone,  but  by  the  steadily  growing  glimmer  of 
the  moon  she  could  see  something  lying  on  the  floor  in 
the  very  center  of  the  room.  Something  strangely 
orderly,  with  a  look  of  care  and  tidiness  about  it;  but  not 
white — and  her  dress  had  been  white.  Kate  knelt  down 
beside  it  and  touched  the  still  figure  gently.  What  had 
it  been  covered  with?  Some  sort  of  network,  fine — 
silken — crimson.  An  oflicer's  sash  surely!  And  now 
her  eyes  becoming  accustomed  to  what  lay  before  them, 
and  the  light  growing,  she  saw  that  the  curly  head  rested 
on  an  officer's  scarlet  coat.  The  gold  epaulettes  were 
arrangjed  neatly  on  either  side  the  delicate  ears  so  as  not 
to  touch  them.  Who  had  done  this?  Then  that  step 
she  had  thought  she  heard  in  the  veranda  must  have  been 
a  real  one.  Someone  must  have  been  watching  the  dead 
woniui. 


She  was  at  the  door  in  an  instant  raptiins  nt  A  piM% 
"HerbertI  Herbert!  arc  you  there?  llcrocril  Her- 
bert! "  He  might  have  done  this  thhip.  He  miKht 
have  come  over  from  Mccnit,  for  he  had  loved  the  dead 
woman,  he  had  loved  her  dearly. 

But  there  was  no  answer.  Then  wrapping  the  blanket 
round  her  hand  she  dashed  it  through  the  pane,  and 
removing  the  glass,  managed  to  crane  out  a  little.  Slie 
could  see  better  so.  Was  that  someone,  or  only  b  heap 
of  clothes  in  the  shadow  of  the  corner  by  llic  inner  wall? 
By  this  time  the  moonlight  was  shining  while  on  the 
orange-trees  on  the  further  Ride  of  the  road.  She  could 
see  beyond  them  to  the  garden,  but  nothing  of  the  road 
itself,  nothing  of  the  steep  flight  of  steps  leading  down 
to  it;  a  balustrade  set  with  pots  filling  up  all  but  thu 
center  arch  prevented  that. 

"HerbertI"  she  cried  again  louder,  "  U  that  jfouf" 
But  there  was  not  a  sound. 

God  in  heaven!  who  lay  there?  dying  or  dead?  help- 
lessness broke  down  her  self-control  at  last,  and  she  crejK 
back  into  the  room,  back  to  the  old  companionship,  cry- 
ing miserably.     Ah!  she  was  *o  tired,  to  weary  ol  it  all. 
So  glad  to  rest!     A  sen»e  of  real  physical  relief  came  to 
her  body  as,  for  the  first  time  for  long,  long  hours,  she 
let  her  muscles  slacken,  and  to  her  mind  at  she  let  lwrr»«H 
ciy  on,  like  a  child,  (orgetting  the  cau»e  ol  grief  in  tlie 
grief  itself.    Forgetting  even  that  after  a  tin»e  in  riiecf 
rest:  so  that  the  moon,  when  it  had  climbed  h^  cooopi 
to  peep  in  through  the  closed  dooft,  (ootid  her  a^t*f, 
her  arms  qrread  out  over  the  crimson  network,  b«r  bead 
resting  on  what  by  beneath  it.     But   alie  slept  drcam- 
fullr  wd  once  her  voice  rose  to  the  quick  uutiou*  ujom 
of  those  who  talk  in  their  sleep. 

-FnOdft  Frcddrl"  sbe  called.  "Save  Fnsddy, 
someofie!  Never  nand.  ajiah!  He  is  only  a  boy.  and 
the  odicr.  die  odicr  miir  "  Then  her  word&  nwueed 
into  each  odKraoentaarfjr.aAer  the  maoocr  of  drcaincrs, 
and  dK  ilepc  coaader, 

SoondeM  d  al,  bowewr,  in  the  cool  before  the  daars', 
mate  willk  »  wuakthy  foot  m  tbc  a^ 
bavd  OS  <fac  hup  owtttdc;  4>4.^h 
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wake  even  when  Jim  Douglas  stood  beside  her,  looking 
down  vexedly  on  the  blanket-shrouded  figure  pillowad 
on  the  body  he  came  to  seek.  For  he  had  been  delayed 
by  a  thousand  difficulties,  and  though  the  shallow  grave 
was  ready  dug  in  the  garden,  the  presence  of  this 
native — even  though  a  woman,  apparently — must  make 
his  task  longer.  Was  it  a  woman?  One  hand  on  his 
revolver,  he  laid  the  other  on  the  sleeper's  shoulder.  His 
touch  brought  Kate  to  her  feet  blindly,  without  a  cry,  lo 
meet  Fate. 

"My  Godt  Mrs.  Eriton!"  he  cried,  and  she  recog- 
nized his  voice  at  once.  Fate  indeed!  His  chance  and 
hers.     His  chance  and  hers! 

She  stood  half  stupefied  by  her  dreams,  her  waking; 
but  he,  after  his  nature,  was. ready  in  a  second  for  action, 
and  broke  in  on  his  own  wondering  questions  im- 
patiently. "  But  we  are  losing  time.  Quick!  you  must 
get  to  some  safer  place  before  dawn.  Twist  that  blanket 
right — let  me,  please.  That  will  do.  Now,  if  you  will 
follow  close,  I  must  get  you  hidden  somewhere  for  to- 
day.    It  is  too  near  dawn  tor  anything  else.     Come!  " 

She  put  out  her  hand  vaguely,  as  if  to  stave  his  swift 
decision  away,  and,  looking  in  her  face,  he  recognized 
that  she  must  have  time,  that  he  must  curb  his  own 
energy. 

■'  Then  it  was  you  who  fired,"  she  said  in  a  dull  voice. 
"  You  who  shut  me  in  here?  You  who  killed  those 
voices.  Why  didn't  you  answer  when  I  called,  when  I 
thought  it  was  Herbert?  It  was  very  unkind — very 
unkind." 

He  stared  at  her  for  a  second,  and  then  his  hand  went 
out  and  closed  on  hers  firmly.  "Mrs.  Eriton!  I'm 
going  to  save  you  if  I  can.  Come.  I  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about,  and  there  is  no  time  for  talk. 
Come." 

So,  hand  in  hand,  thev  passed  into  the  side  veranda, 
through  which  he  had  entered,  and  so.  since  the  nearest 
way  to  the  city  lay  down  that  flight  of  steps,  to  the  front 

"  Take  care,"  he  cried,  ha  If -stumbling  himself,  and 
forcing  her  to  avoid  something  that  lay   huddled   up 


dusk: 


■  TJ 


against  the  wall.  It  was  a  dead  man.  And  llicro,  upon 
the  steps  which  showed  white  as  marhli?  in  the  nionii- 
light,  were  two  others  in  a  heap.  A  third  Inwcr  down, 
ghastlier  still,  lying  amid  dark  stain!)  marrini^  the  white- 
ness, and  with  a  gaping  cut  clearly  viHihlc  on  the 
shoulder. 

But  that  still  further  downl  Jim  Douglaii  ({ave  a 
quick  cry.  dropped  Kate's  hand,  and  was  on  his  kncet 
beside  the  tall  young  figure — coatlcss,  its  white  ihirt 
stiff  with  blood,  which  lay  head  downwanJ  on  the  lu«t 
steps  as  if  it  had  pitched  forward  in  some  mad  puriuit. 
As  he  turned  it  over  on  its  back  gently,  the  young  face 
showed  in  the  moonlight  stem,  yet  still  exultant,  and  the 
sword,  still  clenched  in  the  stiff  right  hand,  rattled  on 
the  steps. 

"  Mainwaringt  I  don't  understand,"  he  said,  looking 
up  bewildered  into  Kate's  face.  The  puzzle  liad  gone 
from  it;  she  semed  roused  to  life  again. 

"  I  understand  now,"  she  said  softly,  and  a*  the  Kpr>ke 
she  stooped  and  raised  the  boy's  htsA  tenderly  In  her 
hands.  "  Don't  let  us  leave  him  here."  »be  went  on 
eagerir,  hastily.  "  Leave  him  there,  beside — betide — 
her."  ' 

Jim  Douglas  made  no  reply.  He  ttodentood  i1m 
dimly,  and  he  only  signed  to  her  to  take  the  feet  iotUad. 
So  tt^ether  they  managed  to  pbce  that  dead  weight 
widna  the  tbresboM  and  dote  the  door. 

Then  Jim  Douglas  held  out  bit  haod  i^lifl,  bat  thcra 
was  a  new  hien&iMM  m  its  ^rip,  "  Ccmie) "  he  Mid. 
and  there  was  a  new  rii^  io  his  voice,  "  the  flfffct  is  far 
qwnt.  Ac  iay  is  ai  hand" 

It  was  tiwe.  As  th^  Mcpped  irom  the  mmt  wmim% 
nwfialii^h  artD  the  dndow  of  the  trees,  the  birds,  \>m^ 
ning  to  dfcafli  ol  dawn,  shifted  aad  tukuni  iamAf 
ataoag  ihc  lirMriii  i.  And  c«ee>  Matthac  (hem  fcm, 
there  was  a  ImidiT  rmtltmg  tmm  «  ttfcr  tiee,  a  imier  tt 
broad  wWte  wimgt  to  a  perch  acanr  the  <i^,  a  UK- 
sleep}^  erf  ft: 

-  if  I  had  timt,"  MMcmd  )im  tfmt^w  hatAg.  "X 

voidd  go  aiid  wrfar  ttoc 


ra4  In*  Emm 
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— "    Kite's  tighter  clasp  on  his  hand  seemei 

t  Appeal,  and  he  went  on  in  silence. 

6i>>  as  they  slipped  (rom  the  gardens  into  the 

puis,  the  nuieizin's  monotonous  chant  began  fro 

■dowy  minaret  of  the  big  mosque. 

"Prayer    is    more    Uian    sleep! — than    sleep ^- 

fept" 

Tnc  niitht  was  far  spent;  the  day  was  indeed  at  h 

td  what  would  it  bring  forth?    Jim  Douglas.  i 

nkinff  at  hit  heart,  told  himself  be  could  at  ka 

tukful  thu  oae  day  was  dooe. 

i  like  ^^1 

silent    ^^H 
m  the    ^^H 

-than 

and— 
rith  a 
kst  be 

BOOK  IV. 
"  SUCH  STUFF  AS  DREAMS  ARE  MADE  OF." 


THE   DEATH    PLEDGE. 

The  outer  court  of  the  Palace  lay  steeped  in  the  sun- 
shine of  noon.  Its  hot  rose-red  walls  and  arcades  seemed 
to  shimmer  in  the  glare,  and  the  dazzle  and  glitter  g:avc 
a  strange  air  of  unreahty.  of  instability  to  all  things.  To 
the  crowds  of  loungers  taking  their  siesta  in  every  arcade 
and  every  scrap  of  shadow,  to  the  horses  stabled  in  rows 
in  the  glare  and  the  blaze,  to  the  eager  groups  of  new 
arrivals  which,  from  time  to  time,  came  in  from  the  outer 
world  by  the  cool,  dark  tunnel  of  the  Lahore  gate  to  stand 
for  a  second,  as  if  blinded  by  the  shimmer  and  glitter, 
before  becoming  a  part  of  that  silent,  drowsy  stir  of  hte. 

From  an  arch  close  to  the  inner  entry  to  the  precincts 
rose  a  monotonous  voice  reading  aloud.  The  reader 
was  evidently  the  author  also,  for  his  frown  of  annoy- 
ance was  unmistakable  at  a  sudden  diversion  caused  by 
the  entry  of  a  dozen  or  more  armed  men,  shputing  at  the 
top  of  their  voices:  "  Padishah,  Padishah,  Padishah!  We 
be  fighters  for  The  Faith.  Padishah!  a  blessing,  a 
bJessingl " 

A  mahciou^  laugh  came  from  one  of  the  hsteners  in 
the  arcade — a  woman  shrouded  in  a  Pathan  veil. 

"  'Tis  as  well  his  Majesty  hath  taken  another  cooling 
draught,"  came  her  voice  shrilly.  "  What  with  writing 
letters  for  help  to  the  Huzoors  to  please  Ahsan-Ooiah 
and  Elahi-Buksh,  and  blessing  faith  to  please  the  Queen, 
he  hath  eaough  to  do  in  keeping  his  brain  from  getting 
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dizzy  with  whirling  this  way  and  that.  Mayhap  faith 
will  lail  first,  since  it  is  not  satisfied  with  blessings.  They 
are  windy  diet,  and  1  heard  Mahbcxib  say  an  hour  agone 
that  there  was  too  much  faith  for  the  Treasury.  Lol 
rpoonshee-jee,  put  that  fact  down  among  thy  heroics — 
they  need  balance! " 

"  Sure,  niece  Hafzan,"  reproved  the  old  editor  of  the 
Court  Journal,  "  i  see  naught  that  needs  it.  Syyed  Ab- 
dulla's  periods  fit  the  case  as  peas  fit  a  pod;  they  hang 
together." 

"  As  we  shall  when  the  Huzoors  return,"  assented  the 
voice  from  the  veil 

"They  will  return  no  more,  woman  I"  said  another. 
It  belonged  to  a  man  who  leaned  against  a  pilaster,  look- 
ing dreamily  out  into  the  glare  where,  after  a  brief  strug- 
gle, the  band  of  fighters  for  the  faith  had  pushed  aside 
the  timid  door-keepers  and  forced  their  way  to  the  inner 
garden.  Through  the  open  door  they  showed  pictur- 
esquely, surging  down  the  path,  backed  by  green  foliage 
and  the  white  dome  of  the  Pearl  Mosque  rising  against 
the  blue  sky. 

"The  Faith  I  The  Faith  1  We  come  to  fight  for  the 
Faith  t" 

Their  cry  echoed  over  the  drowsy,  dreaming  crowds, 
making  men  turn  over  in  their  sleep;  that  was  all. 

But  the  dreaminess  grew  in  the  face  looking  at  the 
vista  through  the  open  door  till  its  eyes  became  like  those 
Botticelli  gives  to  his  Moses — the  eyes  of  one  who  sees 
a  promised  land — and  the  dreamy  voice  went  on : 

"  How  can  they  return;  seeing  that  He  is  Lord  and 
Master?  Changing  the  Day  to  Darkness,  the  Darkness 
into  Day.  Holding  the  unsupported  skies,  proving  His 
existence  by  His  existence.  Omnipotent.  High  in 
Dignity,  the  Avenger  of  His  Faithful  people." 

The  old  editor  waggled  his  head  with  delighted  appro- 
val; the  author  fidgeted  over  an  eloquence  not  his  own; 
but  Hafzan"s  high  laugh  rang  cynically: 

"  That  may  be  so,  most  learned  divine;  yet  I,  Hafzan, 
the  harem  scribe,  write  no  orders  nowadays  for  King 
or  Queen  without  the  proviso  of '  writ  by  a  slave  in  pur- 
suance of  lawful  order  and  under  fear  of  death  '  in  some 
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For  I  have  no  fancy,  sec  you,  for  hanginSf 
witli  lIiyTcaJ-  ] 


quiet  c 

even  if  it  be  in  good  company,     ilul,  ^o 

ing article,  moonshce-jee,  1  will  inleirupi  jio  ii 

"  Thus  by  a  single  revolution  o(  lime  ilie  siaiv  i>(  Jifiair|p  j 
is  completely  reversed,*  and  the  great  and  inL-morabJf  J 
event  which  took  p1a.oe  tuur  d^ys  a|{0  mu^l  be  lookc^  ] 
upon  as  a  practical  warning  to  tlie  unini<jrtncd  and  cjirc-  1 
less,  namely  the  British  ^^cer&  and  tlio&c  who  ncvtir  i 
dreamed  oF  the  decline  and  fall  of  tlicir  tjovfrmiu^nl,  bi]^  j 
who  have  now  convincing  proof  of  wliai  lias  been  wrifr  I 
ten  in  the  Indelible  7'ablel»  by  Ood-  Tin  f." 
brief  account,  therefore,  of  the  iiorribl' 
events  is  given  here  solelj-  for  tiie  fcai.< 
clined  to  trea;  tbeis  as  a  dream.  Oc  .■'. 
of  Rumzan.  thz;  holy  moath  in  whic)]  %'■■ 
came  down  to  eanh.  and  in  which,  for  ail  inu^. 
Great  Night  of  Power,  the  CMJrtb  beiug  open  carlv' 
accoant  of  the  hot  weather,  the  magistrate  diKliargii^  ' 
his  wmted  dulieg,  Middenly  the  bridge  v^-)iXK^a  ajh 
peared.  iniorauof;  him  tbui  a  lew  Tuorl:  lrO(ipt:r»  bad 
first  cTOoed  the  bridge " 

The  dream>-iace<!  diviue   turned  jn  &harp  reproach. 
"Not  Ki,  iivcj-jct      1  iic  viMon  caiBc  firrt— Hhe  rtMOO 
of  tfie  niciaf    '.^irf'.  Ai;  oecn  by  the  muezzin.     Wouldjt  | 
make  thi?  tin"  a^  'i-.iu-.-:  tunc  juid  deny  the  aurarSa  hy  | 


"1?i 


ihc  , 


whic'r 


Askur 
Hat 
Lo! 
arch 


ofj^ 
day- 


--  oi  Uod? 
'   Haian.     "  1  »ec  do  ntintck  in  am  I 

"  Nor  in  a  Btnu^e  while  btid  J 
»'tuch  hovered  over  ttc  citj'  eiv' 
■■■^r    in    the   ialfilltncnt    of    Hot 

^iirtU  iaugfater      "  Hui 
-   :iked  Jsjnaii.  didst  thoa  | 
'  l:  wotddsi  aot  credit  i ' 

■—■  '■-  t'Tiir:-  a;  a  bear  <i 

-r.-f  halhfl 
been  buy  { 
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"Nay,  not  so!"  retorted  Hafzan,  "I  give  no  news 
nowadays,  since  I  cannot  set  '  spoken  under  fear  of 
death  '  upon  the  words." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  yet  lingered,  to  stand  a  second 
beside  the  divine  and  say  in  a  softer  tone,  "  Dreams  are 
not  safe,  even  to  the  pious,  as  thou,  Mou/ vie -sahib.  A 
bird  is  none  the  less  a  bird  because  it  is  strange  to  Delhi 
and  hath  been  taught  to  speak.  That  it  was  seen  all 
kn"w;  yet  for  all  that,  it  may  be  one  of  Hussao  Askuri's 
tri-  ks." 

'  Let  it  be  so,  woman,"  retorted  Mohammed  Ismail 
almost  6ercely,  "is  there  not  miracle  enough  and  to  spare 
without  it?  Did  not  the  sun  rise  four  days  ago  upon 
infidels  in  power?  Where  are  they  now?  Were  there 
not  two  thousand  of  them  in  Meerut?  Did  they  strike 
a  blow?  Did  they  strike  one  here?  Where  is  their 
strength?    Gone!  I  tell  thee — gone!" 

Hafzan  laid  a  veiled  clutch  on  his  arm  suddenly  and 
her  other  hand,  widening  the  folds  of  her  shapeless  form 
mysteriously,  pointed  into  the  blaze  and  shimmer  of  sun- 
light. "  It  lies  there,  Moulvie-sahib,  it  lies  there,"  she 
said  in  a  passionate  whisper,  "  for  God  is  on  their  side." 

It  was  a  pitiful  little  group  to  which  she  pointed.  A 
woman,  her  mixed  blood  showing  in  her  face,  her 
Christianity  in  her  dress,  being  driven  along  like  a  sheep 
to  the  shambles  across  the  courtyard.  She  clasped  a  year- 
old  baby  to  her  breast  and  a  handsome  little  fellow  of 
three  toddled  at  her  skirts.  She  paused  in  a  scrap  of 
sliade  thrown  by  a  tree  which  grew  beside  a  small  cistern 
or  reservoir  near  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  shifted  the 
heavy  child  in  her  arms,  looking  round,  as  she  did  so, 
with  a  sort  of  wild,  fierce  fear,  Hke  that  of  a  hunted  ani- 
mal. The  cluster  of  sepoys  who  had  made  their  prisoner 
over  to  the  Palace  guard  turned  hastily  from  the  sight; 
but  the  guard  drove  her  on  with  coarse  jibes. 

"  Tlie  rope  dangles  close,  Moulvie-jee,"  came  Hafzan's 
voice  again.  "  Ropes,  said  I?  Gentle  ropes?  Nay! 
only  as  the  wherewithal  to  tie  writhing  limbs  as  they  roast. 
If  thou  hast  a  taste  for  visions,  pious  one,  tell  me  what 
thon  secst  ahead  for  the  murderers  of  such  poor  souls?  " 

"  Murderers,"    echoed    Mohammed    Ismail    swiftly; 
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"there  is  no  talk  of  murder,  'Tis  against  our  religiun. 
Have  I  not  signed  the  edict  against  it?  Have  wir  not  pro* 
tested  against  the  past  iniquity  of  criminals,  and  igiioriint 
beasts,  and  vile  libertines  like  Prince  Aboul-Iiukr,  who 
take  advantage " 

"He  was  too  drunk  for  much  evil,  learned  onci" 
sneered  Hafzan.  "  Godly  men  do  worse  than  he  in  Ihcir 
own  homes,  as  I  know  to  my  cost.  An  for  thine  olictl 
Take  it  to  the  Princess  Parkhoonda.  She  i»  a  imiple 
sou],  though  she  holds  the  vilest  Uvcr  of  l>clhi  in  i 
leasb.  But  the  Queen — the  Queen  is  of  differcni  mettle, 
as  you  edict-signers  will  find.  There  arc  nigh  filt^  such 
prisoners  in  the  old  cook-room  now,     WherefwcC " 

"  For  safety.  There  are  nigh  forty  in  the  city  polie< 
station  afso." 

Hafzan  gathered  her  (oldk  cloicr,  "  Truly  thou  an  a 
■tntple  soal,  ptous  diriiie.  DoM  not  think  there  \%  a  dif- 
lerntce,  still,  between  the  Palace  and  the  city?  fitn 
God  sxre  aB  wometi.  black  or  white,  tay  It  Save  them 
from  men,  and  lince  we  be  all  bound  to  bell  tojfcthcr 
by  Tinne  of  our  tex,  tiicn  wiO  it  l>e  a  better  pUc*  ibaji 
Paia&e  by  baTtng  fewer  men  in  tL" 

She  flmiig  her  final  tannU  orcr  bcr  ■honlilff  at  bcr 
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cealing  them.  The  proper  course  was  plain,  unmistak- 
able. They  should  be  given  up  to  the  autliorities  and 
be  made  into  good  Mohammedans;  by  persuasion  ii 
possible,  if  not,  by  force.  In  tnith  the  Moulvie  dreamed 
already  of  ninety  and  odd  willing  converts,  as  a  further 
manifestation  of  divine  favor.  Perhaps  more;  though 
most  of  these  ill-advised  attempts  at  concealment  must 
have  come  to  an  end  by  now. 

They  had  indeed;  those  four  days  of  peace,  of  hourly 
increasing  religious  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  so  evidently 
favored  by  High  Heaven,  had  made  it  well  nigh  impossi- 
ble to  carry  on  a  task  attempted  by  so  many,  when  it 
seemed  likely  to  last  for  a  tew  hours  only. 

Even  Jim  Douglas  told  himself  he  must  fail  unless  he 
could  get  help.  He  had  succeeded  so  far,  simply  because 
— by  a  mere  chance— he  had,  not  one  but  several,  places 
of  concealment  ready  to  his  hand  without  the  necessity 
for  taking  anyone  into  his  confidence.  For  he  had  found 
it  convenient  in  his  work  to  have  cities  of  refuge,  as  it 
were,  where  he  could  escape  from  curiosity  or  change 
a  disguise  at  leisure.  The  shilling  or  so  a  month  re- 
quired for  the  rent  of  a  room  in  some  tenement  house 
being  more  than  repaid  by  the  sense  of  security  the  pos- 
session gave  him.  It  was  to  one  of  these,  therefore,  that 
he  took  Kate  on  the  dawn  of  the  12th,  leaving  her  locked 
up  in  it  alone;  till  night  enabled  him  to  take  her  on  to 
another;  so  by  constant  change  managing  to  escape  sus- 
picion. But  as  the  days  passed  in  miraculous  peace,  he 
recognized  the  hopelessness  of  continuing  this  hfe  for 
long.  To  begin  with,  Kate's  nerves  could  not  stand  it. 
She  was  brave  enough,  but  she  had  an  imagination,  and 
what  woman  with  that  could  stand  being  left  alone  in  the 
dark  for  twelve  hours  at  a  time,  never  knowing  if  the  slow 
starvation,  which  would  be  her  fate  if  anything  untoward 
happened  to  him,  had  not  already  begun?  He  could  not 
expect  her  to  stand  it,  when  three  days  of  something  far 
less  difficult  had  left  him  haggard,  his  nerves  unstrung: 
left  him  with  the  possibility  looming  in  the  future  of  bis 
losing  his  self-control  some  day,  and  going  madly  for  tlie 
whole  world  as  young  Mainwaring  had  done.  Not  that 
he  cared  for  Kate's  safety  so  much,  as  that  the  mere 
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thought  of  failure  roused  a  beast-like  ferocity  in  him. 
So,  as  he  wandered  restlessly  about  the  city,  waiting  in  a 
fever  c!  impatience  for  some  sign  of  the  world  without 
those  rose-red  walls — waiting  day  by  day,  with  a  growing 
tempest  of  rage,  for  the  night  to  return  and  let  him  creep 
up  some  dark  stairs  and  assure  himself  of  a  woman's 

safety,  he  was  piecing  together  a  plan  in  case Of 

what?  In  case  the  stories  he  heard  in  the  bazaars  were 
true?  No!  that  was  impossible.  How  could  the  Eng- 
lish have  been  wiped  out  of  India?  Yet  as  he  saw  the 
deserted  shops  being  reopened  in  solemn  procession  by 
an  old  pantaloon  on  an  elephant  calling  himself  the 
Emperor,  when  he  saw  Abool-Bukr  letting  off  squibs 
in  general  rejoicing  over  the  re-establishment  of  Moham- 
medan empire;  above  all  when  he  saw  the  tide  of  life 
returning  to  the  streets,  his  mad  desire  to  strike  a  blow 
and  smash  the  sham  was  tempered  by  an  almost  unbear- 
able curiosity  as  to  what  had  really  happened.  But  he 
dared  not  try  and  find  out.  Useless  though  he  knew  it 
was,  he  hung  round  the  quarter  where  Kate  lay  concealed 
for  die  day,  feeling  a  certain  consolation  in  knowing  that 
he  was  as  close  to  her  as  he  dared  to  be.  Such  a  life  was 
manifestly  impossible,  and  so,  bit  by  bit,  his  plan  grew. 
Yet,  when  it  had  grown,  he  almost  shrank  from  it,  so 
strange  did  it  seem,  in  its  linking  of  the  past  with  the 
present.  For  Kate  must  pass  as  his  wife — his  sick  wife, 
hidden,  as  Zora  had  been,  on  some  terraced  roof,  with 
Tara  as  her  servant :  he,  meanwhile,  passing  as  an  Afghan 
horse-dealer,  kept  from  returning  North,  like  others  of 
his  trade,  by  this  illness  in  his  house.  The  plan  was  per- 
fectly feasible  if  Tara  would  consent.  And  Jim  Douplas. 
though  he  ignored  his  own  certainty,  never  really  doubted 
that  she  would.  He  had  not  been  born  in  the  mist- 
covered  mountains  of  the  North  for  nothing.  Their 
mysticism  was  part  of  his  nature,  and  he  felt  that  he  had 
saved  her  for  this:  that  for  this,  and  this  only,  he  had 
played  that  childish  but  successful  cantrip  with  her  hair. 
In  a  way,  was  not  the  pathetic  idyl  on  the  root  with  little 
Zora  but  a  rehearsal  of  a  tragedy — a  rehearsal  without 
which  he  could  not  have  played  his  part?  Strange  thread 
of  fate,  indeed,  linking  these  women  together!  and  though 
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be  •hrank  from  admittuig  its  very  existence,  h  gave  \ 
confidence  that  Ibc  whole  would  hang  together  securely. 
So  thst  when  he  soi^t  Tar»  out,  his  only  real  doobt  was 
wfactfaer  ii  wcnild  be  wber  to  tdl  her  the  truth  about 
Kate,  or  as*en  that  she  was  hit  wiie.  He  chose  the  Ut- 
ter u  ICH  rwky,  since,  even  if  Tara  refused  aid,  she  would 
not  0¥ertly  betray  anyone  belonging  to  him. 

But  Tara  did  not  refuse.  To  begin  with,  she  could 
have  refuted  nothing  in  the  first  joy  of  finding  him  safe 
when  she  had  btlieved  him  dead  like  all  the  other 
Huzoura,  And  then  a  vast  confusion  of  love,  and  pride, 
and  retnortc,  and  fierce  passionate  denial  of  all  three,  led 
her  itiio  consent.  If  the  lluzoor  wanted  her  to  help  to 
•ave  his  wife  why  should  the  object?  Though  it  was 
nothing  to  her  it  the  mem  was  hii  mem  or  not.  Jim 
Uouglas,  listening  to  the  eager  protest,  wondered  if  he 
might  not  tafcly  have  saved  himself  an  unnecessar>-  com- 
plication; but  then  he  wondered  at  many  things  Tara 
said  and  did.  At  her  (|uick  frown  when  he  promised  her 
both  hair  ami  locket  as  her  reward.  At  the  faint  quiver 
amid  the  scorn  with  which  she  had  replied  that  he  would 
still  want  the  latter  for  the  mem's  hair.  At  her  slow 
smile  when  he  opened  the  gold  oval  to  show  the  black 
lock  itill  in  sole  possession.  She  had  turned  aside  to 
look  at  the  heanh-cakes  she  had  been  toasting  when  he 
came  in.  and  then  gone  into  the  necessary  details  of 
arrangement  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way.  Naturally 
tlie  tliizoor  hail  sought  help  from  his  servant.  From 
whom  else  could  he  seek  it?  As  for  her  saintship,  there 
wai  nothing  new  in  that.  She  had  been  suttee  always 
as  the  master  very  well  knew.  So  nothing  she  did  for 
hitn,  or  he  lor  her,  could  make  thai  suffer.  Therefore  she 
would  arrange  as  she  had  arranged  for  Zora.  Tlie 
Huzoor  must  rent  a  roof — roofs  were  safest— and  she 
would  engage  a  half-blind,  half-deaf  old  sweeper-woman 
she  knew  of.  Perhaps  another  if  need  be.  But  the 
Huroor  need  have  no  fear  of  such  details  if  he  gave'her 
money.  And  this  Jim  Douglas  had  hidden  in  the  garden 
of  his  deserted  bungalow  in  Duryaguiij;  so  that  in  truth 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  plan  had  been  evolved  for  them 
by  a  kindly  fate. 
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And  yet  Jim  Douglas  felt  a  keen  pang  of  regret  when, 
for  the  first  time,  he  gave  the  familiar  knock  of  those  old 
Lucknow  days  at  the  door  of  a  Delhi  root  and  Tara 
opened  it  to  him,  dressed  in  the  old  crimson  drapery, 
the  gold  bangles  restored  to  her  beautiful  brown  arms. 
He  had  brought  Kate  round  during  the  previous  night 
to  the  lodging  he  had  managed  to  secure  in  the  Mufti's 
quarter,  and,  leaving  her  there  alone,  had  taken  the  key 
to  Tara:  this  being  the  safest  plan,  since  everything 
could  then  be  arranged  in  discreet  woman's  fashion  be- 
iore  he  put  in  an  appearance. 

And  the  task  had  been  done  well.  The  outside  square 
or  yard  of  parapeted  rool  which  he  entered  lay  conven- 
tional to  the  uttermost,  A  spinning-wheel  here,  a  row 
of  water-pots  there,  a  mat,  a  reed  stool  or  two,  a  cooking 
place  in  one  comer,  a  ragged  canvas  screen  at  the  inner 
doors.  Nothing  there  to  prepare  him  for  finding  an 
Englishwoman  within;  an  Englishwoman  with  a  faint 
color  in  her  wan  cheeks;  a  new  peace  in  her  gray  eyes, 
busy — Heaven  save  the  mark  I — in  sticking  some  dis- 
jointed jasmine  buds  into  the  shallow  saucer  of  a  water- 
pot. 

"Tara  brought  them  strung  on  a  string,"  said  Kate 
half  apologetically  after  her  first  welcome,  as  she  noted 
his  look,  "  1  suppose  she  meant  me  to  wear  them— 
with  the  other  things,"  she  paused  to  glance  down  with 
a  smile  at  her  dress,  "  but  it  seemed  a  pity.  They  were 
hke  a  new  world  to  me — like  a  promise — somehow," 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  string  bed  feeling  a 
little  dazed  and  looked  at  her  and  her  surroundings 
critically.  It  was  a  pleasant  sunshiny  bit  of  roof,  vaulted 
by  the  still  cool  morning  sky.  There  was  a  little  arcaded 
room  at  one  end.  the  topmost  branches  of  a  neem  tree 
showed  over  one  side;  on  the  other,  the  swelling  dome 
of  the  big  mosque  looked  like  a  great  white  cloud,  and 
in  one  corner  was  a  sort  of  square  turret,  from  the  roof 
of  which,  gained  by  a  narrow  brick  ladder,  the  whole 
city  was  visible.  For  it  was  the  highest  house  in  the 
quarter,  higher  even  than  the  rooE  beside  it,  over  which 
the  same  neem  tree  cast  a  shadow. 

And  aa  he  looked,  he  thought  Idly  that  no  dress  in  th« 
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world  was  more  graceful  than  the  Delhi  dress  with  its 
billowy  train  and  loose,  soft,  fdmy  veil.  And  Kate 
looked  well  in  white — all  in  white.  He  pulled  himself 
up  sharply;  but  indeed  memory  was  playing  him  tricks, 
and  the  stress  and  strain  of  reality  seemed  far  from  that 
slip  of  sun-saturated  roof  where  a  graceful  woman  in 
white  was  sticking  jasmine  buds  into  water.  And  sud- 
denly the  thought  came  that  Zora  would  have  worn  the 
chaplets  heedlessly;  there  wouM  have  been  no  scnti- 
mentahty  over  withered  flowers  on  her  part. 

"A  promise,"  he  echoed  half-bitterly,  "  Well!  one 
must  hope  so.  And  even  if  the  worst  comes,  it  will  come 
easier  here." 

She  looked  up  at  him  reproachfully.  "  Don't  remind 
me  of  that,  please,"  she  said  hurriedly;  "  I  seem  to  have 
forgotten— here  under  the  blue  sky.  I  dare  say  it's  very 
trivia!  of  me,  but  I  can't  help  it.  Everything  amuses  me, 
interests  me.  It  is  so  quaint,  so  new.  Even  this  dress; 
it  is  hardly  credible,  but  I  wished  so  much  for  a  looking- 
glass  just  now,  to  see  how  I  looked  in  it." 

Her  eyes  met  his  almost  gayly.  and  he  felt  an  odd 
resentment  in  recognizing  that  Zora  would  have  said  the 
words  as  frankly. 

"  I  have  one  here — in  a  ring."  he  replied  somewhat 
stiffly,  with  a  vague  feeling  he  had  done  all  this  before, 
as  he  untied  the  knot  of  a  small  bundle  he  had  brought 
with  him.  "  It  is  not  much  use — for  that  sort  of  thing — 
I'm  afraid,"  he  went  on,  "  but  I  think  you  had  better 
have  these:  it  is  a  great  point — even  for  your  own  sake — 
to  dress  as  well  as  play  the  part," 

Kate,  with  a  sudden  gravity,  looked  at  the  pile  of 
native  ornaments  he  emptied  out  on  to  the  bed.  Brace- 
lets in  gold  and  silver,  anklets,  odd  little  jeweled  tassels 
tor  the  hair,  quaint  silk-strung  necklets  and  talismans. 

"  Here  is  the  looking-glass,"  he  said,  choosing  out  a 
tiny  round  one  set  in  filigree  gold ;  "  you  must  wear  it  on 
your  thumb — but  it  will  barely  go  on  my  little  finger," 
he  spoke  half  to  himself,  and  Kate,  fitting  on  the  ring. 
looked  at  him  and  set  her  lips. 

"  It  is  too  small  for  me  also."  she  said,  laying  it  down 
with  ~  faint  air  of  distaste.     "  They  arc  ven 
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trfeyman,"  she  added  quickly,  "  but  I  would  rather  n 
unless  it  is  really  necessary — unless  you  think " 

He  rose  half-wearily.  haU- impatiently.  "  I  should 
prefer  it;  but  you  can  do  as  you  like.  The  jewels  be- 
longed to  a  woman  I  loved  very  dearly,  Mrs.  Erlton. 
She  was  not  my  wife — but  she  was  a  good  woman  for 
all  that.     You  need  not  be  afraid." 

Kate  felt  the  blood  tingle  to  her  face  as  she  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  first  ornament  she  touched.  It  happened 
to  be  a  solid  gold  bangle.  "  It  is  too  small  too,"  she 
said  petulantly,  trying  to  squeeze  her  hand  through  it. 
"  Really  it  would  be  better " 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  replied  coolly,  "  if  you  wil!  let  me." 
He  drew  the  great  carved  knobs  apart  deftly,  slipped  her   I 
wrist  sideways  through  the  opening,  and  had  them  closed 
again  in  a  second. 

"  You  can't  take  it  off  at  night,  that  is  all,"  he  went  on, 
"  but  I  will  tell  Tara  to  show  you  how  to  wear  the  rest. 
I  must  be  off  now  and  settle  a  thousand  things." 

As  he  passed  into  the  outer  roof  once  more,  Kate  felt 
that  flush,  half  of  resentment,  half  of  shame,  still  on  her 
face.  In  such  surroundings  how  trivial  it  was,  and  yet 
he  had  guessed  her  thought  truly.  Had  he  guessed  i 
also  the  odd  thrill  which  the  touch  of  that  gold  fetter  < 
gave  her?  Half-mechanically  she  tried  to  loosen  it,  to 
remove  it,  and  then  with  an  impatient  frown  desisted  and 
began  to  put  on  the  other  bracelets.  What  did  it  matter, 
one  way  or  the  other?  And  then,  becoming  interested 
despite  herself,  she  set  to  work  to  puzzle  out  uses  and 
places  for  the  pile. 

Meanwhile  Jim  Douglas  was  dinning  instructions 
into  Tara's  ear;  but  she  also,  he  told  himself  angrily,  was 
trivial  to  the  last  degree.  And  when  finally  he  urged 
an  immediate  darkening  of  Kate's  hair  and  a  faint  stain- 
ing of  the  face  to  suit  the  only  pan  possible  with  her  gray 
eyes — that  of  a  fair  Afghan — he  flung  away  in  despair 
from  the  irrelevant  remark: 

"  But  the  mem  will  never  be  so  pretty  as  Zora;  and  J 
besides  she  has  such  big  feet." 

Big  feet!     He  swore  under  his  breath  that  all  women  1 
were  alike  in  this,  that  they  saw  the  whole  world  through  1 
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the  medium  of  their  sex ;  and  thoX  was  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  mischief.  Delhi  had  been  lost  to  save  women; 
tlie  trouble  had  begun  to  please  them.  Even  now,  as 
far  as  he  could  see,  resistance  would  collapse  but  for  one 
woman's  ambition;  though  despite  the  Queen  and  her 
plots,  a  hundred  brave  men  or  so  might  still  be  masters 
of  Delhi  if  they  chose.  Since  it  was  still  each  for  him- 
self, and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost  with  the  mutineers. 
The  certainty  of  this  had  made  these  long  days  of  inac- 
tion almost  beyond  bearing  to  him;  and  as  Jim  Douglas 
passed  out  into  the  street  he  thought  bitterly  that  here 
again  a  woman  stood  in  the  way;  since  but  for  Kate  he 
could  surely  have  forced  Meerut  into  making  reprisals 
by  reporting  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

Yet  every  hour  made  these  reprisals  more  difficult. 
Indeed,  as  he  left  the  Mufti's  quarters  on  thai  morning 
of  the  i6th  of  May,  something  was  going  on  in  the 
Palace  which  ended  indecision  for  many  a  man  and  left 
no  chance  of  retreat.  For  Zeenut  Maihl  saw  facts  05 
clearly  as  Jim  Douglas,  and  knew  that  the  fifst  tramp  of 
disciplined  feet  would  be  the  signal  for  scuttle;  if  a 
chance  of  escape  remained. 

And  so  this  something  was  going  on.  By  someone*! 
orders  of  course;  by  whose  is  one  of  the  unanswered 
questions  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

The  Queen  herself  was  sitting  with  the  King,  amic- 
ably, innocently,  applauding  his  latest  couplet;  which 
was  in  sober  truth,  one  of  his  best:  i 


He  was  beginning  to  feel  the  latter  on  the  old  head, 
which  was  so  diligently  stuffed  with  dreams;  but  the 
Queen  knew  in  her  heart  of  hearts  that  the  fight  for 
sovereignty  had  only  just  begiin.  So  her  mind  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  a  spiteful  exultation  at  the  thought 
of  some  folk's  useless  terror  when — this  thing  being 
done — they  would  find  their  hands  irrevocably  on  the 
plow.  Ahsan-Oolah  and  Elahi-Buksh,  for  instance; 
their  elaborate  bridges  would  be  useless;  and  Abool- 
Bukr  with  his  squibs  and  proccs^ons,  Firkhoonda  witb 
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ance  of  some  kind  in  the  outer  court  which  might  be  the 
cause  of  delay. 

A  disturbance!  Newasi,  a  born  coward,  shrank  from 
the  very  thought,  though  she  felt  that  it  could  be  notli- 
ing — nothing  but  one  of  the  many  brawls,  the  constant 
quarrels. 

God  and  his  prophet!  who — what  was  that?  She  re- 
coiled with  a  scream  of  terror  from  the  wild  figure  which 
burst  in  on  her  unceremoniously,  which  followed  her 
retreat  into  the  far  comer,  flung  itself  at  her  knees,  clasp- 
ing them,  burjing  its  face  among  her  scented  draperies. 
But  by  that  time  her  terror  was  gone,  and  she  stooped, 
trying  to  free  herself  from  those  clinging  arras,  from  the 
disgrace,  from  the  outrage;  from  the  drunken 

"Abooll"  she  cried  fiercely,  then  turning  to  the 
curious  tittering  women,  stamped  her  foot  at  them  and 
t*ade  them  begone.  And  when  tliey  liad  obeyed,  she  beat 
her  little  bands  against  those  clinging  ones  again  with 
wild  upbraidings,  till  suddenly  they  fell  as  if  paralyzed 
before  the  awful  horror  and  dread  in  the  face  which  rose 
from  her  fineries. 

"Come,  Newasi!"  stammered  the  white  trembling 
lips.  ■'  come  from  this  hangman's  den.  Did  I  not  warn 
thee?  But  thou  hast  put  the  rope  round  my  neck — I 
who  only  wanted  to  live  my  own  life,  die  my  own  death. 
Come!     Come!" 

He  stumbled  to  his  feet,  but  seemed  unable  to  stir. 
So  he  stood  looking  at  his  hands  stupidly. 

Farkhoonda  looked  too,  her  face  growing  gray. 

"  What  is't,  Abool?  "  she  faltend ;  "  what  is't,  dear?  " 

But  she  knew ;  it  was  blood,  new  shed,  still  wet. 

He  stood  silent,  gazing  at  the  stains  stupidly.  "  I  did 
not  strike,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  but  I  called;  or  did 

I  strike?     I- — I "     He  threw  up  his  head  and  his 

words  rushed  recklessly  in  a  high  shrill  voice,  "  I  warned 
thee!  I  told  thee  it  was  not  safe!  They  were  herded 
like  sheep  in  the  sunshine  by  the  cistern,  and  the  smell  of 
blood  rose  up.  It  was  in  my  very  nostrils,  for.  look  you, 
that  first  shot  missed  them  and  killed  one  of  my  men.  I 
saw  it.  A  round  red  spot  oozing  over  the  white — and 
they  herded  like  sheep " 
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"Who?"  she  asked  faintly. 

"  I  told  thee;  the  prisoners,  with  the  cry  to  kill  ttt^nl 
the  cries  of  the  children,  the  flaali  uf  hlixid  iImUdiI  &wurtt|  j 
above  women's  heads — ami  I- — -  Nayt  I  warned  tllflli'l 
Newasi,  there  was  butrlier  AtTi"  "^his  liluud-stBJn!l(t  1 
hands  left  their  mark  on  his  giiy  iloMiea. 

"  Abool!  "  she  cried,  "  ihou  didst  not " 

"Did  I?"  he  almost  screamed,  "(jodi  will  it  ever 
leave  my  sight?  1  gave  the  call,  I  ran  in,  I  drew  my 
sword.  It  spurted  over  my  hands  from  a  child's  throat 
as  J  would  have  struck — or— or — did  1  strikci'  Ne- 
wasi ! "  his  voice  had  sunk  again  almo<it  u^  a  whiipef.  ■ 
"it  was  in   its  mother's  anus, — she  did  not   cj-y,--»lit  I 

looked  and  I — I "  he  buried  l)i»  face  in  his  liaiids— 

"  I  came  to  thee." 

She  stood  looking  at  him  for  a  nioiiicnt,  licr  hands 
clenched,  her  beautiful  soft  eyes  ;ibliue;  tlioi  rcckle»*Iy 
she  tore  the  jewels  from  her  arms,  licr  neck,  licr  liair, 

"So  she  lias  dared!  Yea!  (xmie!  thou  art  ri({ht, 
Abool!"  The  wuTfis  mixed  themselves  with  tlic  tinkle 
of  bfacelels  as,  flung  from  h«r  in  wild  pa&sion,  tliey  rolled 
into  the  comers  of  the  room,  with  the  chink  of  necklace* 
as  they  fell,  with  tlic  rustie  of  brocadi-  and  linse!  as  stic 
tore  them  from  her.  "  She  has  killed  tiii-nj  -llic  lieljjle^ii 
fugitives,  guests  who  have  eaten  iIr-  King's  saJil  She 
thuiks  to  beguile  us  all — to  beguile  thee.  But  she  »liaJt 
not.  It  is  not  too  late.  Comcl  ConicI  Abool— tliou 
shall  have  al!  from  me^yea!  all,  sooner  than  6lie  lUould 
beguile  tbce  llius — Come!" 

She  had  snatched  an  old  white  veil  Uk^vd  its  ptg  and 
wnpped  it  round  her,  as  the  passed  rapidly  to  tor  <[<>or : 
but  be  did  not  move.  So  she  pa^ed  t«ck  again  as 
swiftly  to  takt  liis  iiand.  stained  as  it  was,  aud  lay  lu;r 
check  to  it  caxcsHiigly. 

"Thou  did^i  »oi  strike,  dear.  tlx>u  didst  iiol!     Coiue. 
dear,  tbat  sUe-devil  »ball  not  liave  thee— I  will  bold  xhtc  , 
bgC- 

Five  minulc^  after  a  plain  curtained  dboolie  led  1 
precincu  aati  swayed  ^ast  the  Ciieat  Uall  of  A    ' 
wilii  it%  UKitite<l  M<1  archer,  looking  as  if  ibcy  yawned 
far  vioiois.    Tbc  OMirtyard  beyond  lay  McangcJy  iileut. 
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J~.4J  eyes  arew  back  relieved,  a 
bugle  rang  through  the  arcades,  echoed  from  the  wall, 
floated  out  into  the  city.     The  bugle  to  set  watch  and 

ward,  to  close  the  gates;  since  the  irrevocable  step  had 
been  taken,  the  death-pledge  made. 

So  the  dream  of  sovereignty  began  in  earnest  behind 
closed  gates.  But  if  women  had  lost  Delhi,  those  who 
lay  murdered  about  the  little  cistern  had  regained  it. 
For  Hafzan  had  spoken  truth;  the  strength  of  the 
Huzoors  lay  there. 

The  strength  of  the  real  Master. 


CHAPTER  II. 

peace!    peace I 

Three  weeks  had  passed,  and  still  the  dream  of  sovep^ 
eignty  went  on  behind  the  closed  gates,  while  all  things 
shimmered  and  simmered  in  the  fierce  blaze  of  summer 
sunlight.  The  city  lay — a  rose-red  glare  dazzling  to 
look  at — beside  the  glittering  curves  of  the  river,  and  the 
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deserted  Ridge,  more  like  a  lizard  than  ever,  sweltered 
and  slept  lazily,  its  tail  in  the  cool  blue  water,  its  head 
upon  the  cool  green  groves  of  the  Siihz-mundi.  And 
over  all  lay  a  liquid  yellow  heat-haze  blurring  every  out- 
line, till  the  whole  seemed  some  vast  mirage. 

And  still  there  were  no  tidings  of  the  master,  no  cloud 
of  dust  upon  the  Mcerut  road.     None. 

Amazing,  incredible  fact!  Men  whispered  of  it  on  the 
steps  of  the  Great  Mosque  when,  the  last  Friday  of  the 
fast  coming  round,  its  commination  service  brought 
many  from  behind  closed  doors  to  realize  that  by  such 
signs  of  kingship  as  beatings  of  drums,  firing  of  salutes, 
and  levying  of  loans,  Bahadur  Shah  rcallv  had  filched 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors  from  the  finest  fighters  in  the 
world.  Filched  it  without  a  blow,  without  a  struggle, 
without  even  a  threat,  a  defiance. 

So  here  they  were  in  a  new  world  without  posts  or 
telegraphs,  laws  or  order.  Time  itself  turned  back  hun- 
dreds of  years  and  all  power  of  progress  vested  abso- 
lutely in  one  old  man,  the  Light  of  Religion,  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  the  Great  Moghul.  If  that  were 
not  a  miracle  it  came  too  perilously  near  to  one  for  some 
folk's  loyalty;  and  so  they  drifted  palaceward  when 
prayers  were  over  to  swell  the  growing  crowd  of  cour- 
tiers about  the  Dream  King.  And  even  the  learned  and 
most  loyal  lingered  on  the  steps  to  whisper,  and  call 
obscure  prophecies  and  ingenious  commentaries  to 
mind,  and  admit  that  it  was  strange,  wondrous  strange, 
that  the  numerical  values  of  the  year  should  yield  the 
anagram  "  Vtigrez  lubbah  shood  ba  hur  soorul,"  briefly 
"  The  British  shall  be  annihilated."  For  the  Oriental 
mind  loves  such  trivialities. 

And,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  English  were 
.nnihilated,  during  that  short  month  of  peace  between 
he  nth  of  May  and  the  8th  of  June,  1857;  for  Delhi 
knew  nothing  of  the  vain  striving,  the  ceaseless  efforts 
of  the  master  to  find  tents  and  carriages,  horses,  ammu- 
nition, medicine,  everything  once  more,  save,  thank 
Heaven!  courage,  and  the  determination  to  be  master 
still. 

Even  Soma  admitted  the  miracle  grudgingly;  for  he 
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had  so  far  bolstered  up  his  disloyalty  by  thoughts  of  a 
fair  fight.  He  had  not,  after  all,  gone  to  Delhi  direct, 
but  had  cut  across  country  to  his  own  village  near  Hansi, 
and  had  waited  there,  hoping  to  hear  of  a  regular  out- 
break of  hostilities  before  definitely  choosing  his  side; 
and  he  was  still  waiting  when,  after  a  fortnight,  his 
greatest  chum  in  the  regiment  had  turned  up  from 
Meerut.  For  Dai'ee  Singh  had  been  one  of  the  many 
sepoys  of  the  nth  who  had  gone  back  to  the  colors  aft;r 
that  one  brief  night  of  temptation  was  over.  Soma  had 
known  this,  and  more  than  once  as  he  waited,  the 
knowledge  had  been  as  a  magnet  drawing  him  back  to 
the  old  pole  of  thought;  for  that  his  chum  should  be 
led  to  victory  and  he  be  among  the  defeated  was  probable 
enough  to  make  Soma  hate  himself  in  anticipation. 

But  here  was  Davee  Singh,  a  deserter  like  he  was, 
sulkily  uncommunicative  to  the  village  gossips,  but  to 
his  fellow  admitting  fiercely  that  the  latter  had  been 
right.  The  Huzoors  had  forgotten  how  to  fight. 
Meerut  was  quiet  as  the  grave;  but  there  was  no  word  of 
Delhi,  and  folk  said — what  did  they  not  say? 

So  these  two,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  regret  and  re- 
lief in  their  hearts,  set  out  for  Delhi  to  see  what  was 
happening  tliere;  not  knowing  that  many  of  their  fellows 
were  drifting  from  it,  weary  like  themselves  of  inaction. 

They  had  arrived  there,  two  swaggering  Rajpoots,  in 
llie  midst  of  the  thanksgivings  and  jollity  of  the  Moham- 
medan Easier  which  followed  on  the  last  Friday  of  Fast; 
and  they  had  fallen  foul  of  it  frankly.  As  frankly  as  the 
Mohammedans  would  have  fallen  foul  of  a  Hindoo 
Saturnalia,  or  both  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  w6uld 
have  fallen  foul  of  the  festivities  in  honor  of  the 
Queen's  Birthday  which,  on  this  25th  of  May,  1857,  were 
going  on  in  every  cantonment  in  India  as  if  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  mutiny  in  the  world.  So,  annoyed  with 
what  they  saw  and  heard,  they  joined  themselves  to 
other  Rajpoot  malcontents  promptly.  They  sneered  at 
the  old  pantaloon's  procession,  which  was  in  truth  a  poor 
one,  though  half  the  tailors  in  Delhi  had  been  impressed 
to  hurry  up  trappings  and  robes.  Perhaps  if  Abool-Bukr 
had  still  been  in  charge  of  squibs  and  such  like,  it  would 
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have  been  better;  but  he  was  not  The  order  he  h 
given  to  let  the  Princess  Farkhoonda's  dhoolie  pass  out, 
before  the  gates  were  closed  on  that  day  o[  the  death- 
pledge,  had  been  his  last  exercise  of  authority;  for  the 
next  Court  Journal  contained  tlie  announcement  that 
he  ivas  dismissed  from  his  appointment.  So  he,  hover- 
ing between  the  Thunbi  Bazaar  and  the  Mufti's  quarter, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  procession  at  which  the 
Rajpoots  sneered,  criticising  Mirza  Moghul,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs seat  on  a  horse,  and  talking  boastfully 
of  Vicra-raaditya  and  Pertap  as  warlike  Hindoos  will. 
Until,  about  dusk,  words  came  to  blows  amid  a  tinkling 
of  anklets  and  a  terrible  smell  of  musk;  for  valor  drifted 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  wooden  balconies  of  the 
Thunbi  Bazaar  during  the  month  of  miracle-  So  that 
the  inmates,  coining  money,  called  down  blessings  on 
the  new  regime. 

Soma,  however,  with  a  cut  over  one  eye  sorely  in  need 
of  a  stitch,  swore  loudly  when  he  could  find  none  to  patch 
him  up  save  a  doddering  old  Hakeem,  who  proposed 
dosing  him  with  paper  pills  inscribed  with  the  name  ol 
Providence:  an  incredible  remedy  to  one  accustomed  to 
all  the  appliances  of  hospitals  and  skilled  surgery. 

"  Yea!  no  doubt  he  is  a  fool,"  assented  the  other  se- 
poys in  frank  commiseration,  "  yet  he  is  the  best  you 
will  get.  For  see  you,  brother,  the  doctors  belong  to 
the  Huzoors;  so  many  a  brave  man  must  expect  to  die 
needlessly,  since  those  cursed  dressers  are  not  safe. 
There  was  one  took  the  bottles  and  things  and  swore  he 
could  use  them  as  well  as  any.  And  luck  went  with  him 
until  he  gave  five  heroes  who  had  been  drunk  the  nighl 
before  somewhat  to  clear  their  heads.  By  all  the  god^ 
in  Indra's  heaven  they  were  clear  even  of  life  in  half  an 
hour.  So  we  fell  on  the  dresser  and  cleared  him  too. 
Yea!  fool  or  no  fool,  paper  pills  are  safer!  " 

Jim  Douglas,  who,  profiting  by  the  dusk  and  confu- 
sion, had  lingered  by  the  group  after  recognizing  Soma's 
voice,  turned  away  with  a  savage  chuckle;  not  that  the 
tale  amused  him.  but  that  he  was  glad  to  think  six  of  the 
devils  had  gone  to  their  account.  For  those  long  days 
Lce  and  enforced  inaction  had  sunk  him  lower  and 
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lower  into  sheer  animal  hatred  of  those  he  dare  not 
buke.  He  knew  it  himself,  he  felt  that  his  very  courage 
was  becoming  ferocity,  and  the  thought  that  others, 
biding  their  time  as  he  was,  must  be  sinking  into 
it  also,  filled  him  with  fierce  joy  at  the  thought  of 
future  revenge.  And  yet,  so  far  as  he  personally 
was  concerned,  those  long  days  had  passed  quietly, 
securely,  peacefully,  and  he  could  at  any  time 
climb  out  of  all  sight  and  sound  of  turmoil  to  a  slip  of 
sunlit  roof  where  a  woman  waited  for  him  with  confidence 
and  welcome  in  her  eyes.  With  something  obtrusively 
Enghsh  also  for  his  refreshment,  since  tragedy,  even  the 
fear  of  death,  cannot  claim  a  whole  life,  and  Kate  took  to 
amusing  herself  once  more  by  making  her  corner  of  the 
East  as  much  like  the  West  as  she  dare.  That  was  not 
much,  but  Jim  Douglas'  eye  noted  the  indescribable 
difiference  which  the  position  of  a  reed  stool,  the  presence 
of  a  poor  bunch  of  flowers,  the  little  row  of  books  in  a 
niche,  made  in  the  familiar  surroundings.  For  there 
were  books  and  to  spare  in  Delhi ;  for  the  price  of  a  few 
pennies  Jim  Douglas  might  have  brought  her  a  cartload 
of  such  loot  had  he  deemed  it  safe;  but  he  did  not,  and  so 
the  library  consisted  of  grammars  and  vocabularies  from 
which  Kate  learned  with  a  rapidity  which  surprised  and 
interested  her  teacher.  In  truth  she  had  nothing  else  to 
do.  Yet  when  he  came,  as  he  often  did,  to  find  her  ab- 
sorbed in  her  work,  her  eyes  dreamy  with  the  puzzle  of 
tense,  he  resented  it  inwardly,  telling  himself  once  more 
that  women  were  trivial  creatures,  and  life  seemed 
trivial  too,  for  in  truth  his  nerves  were  all  jangled  and 
out  of  tune  with  the  desire  to  get  away  from  this  strange 
shadow  of  a  past  idyll:  to  leave  all  womanhood  behind 
and  fall  to  fighting  manfully.  So  that  often  as  he  sat 
beside  her.  patient  outwardly,  inwardly  fretting  to  be 
gone  even  in  the  nightmare  of  the  city,  his  eye  would 
fall  on  the  circlet  of  goI<!  he  had  slipped,  out  of  sheer 
arrogance  and  imperious  temper,  round  that  slender 
wrist,  and  fee!  that  somehow  he  had  fettered  himself 
hopelessly  when,  more  than  a  year  past,  he  had  given 
that  promise.  His  chance  and  hers!  Was  this  all? 
One  woman's  safety.     And  she,  following  his  eyes  to  the 
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bangle,  would  feel  tiie  thrill  of  its  first  touch  once  more^  1 
and  think  how  strange  it  was  that  bis  chance  and  hers 
were  so  linked  together.  But,  being  a  woman,  her  heart 
would  softerf  instinctively  to  the  man  who  sat  beside  her, 
and  whose  face  grew  sterner  and  more  haggard  day  by 
day;  while  hers? — she  could  see  enough  of  it  in  the  lit- 
tle looking-glass  on  her  thumb  to  recognize  that  she  was 
positively  getting  fat!  She  tried  to  amuse  him  by  telling 
him  so,  by  telling  him  many  of  the  little  humorous 
touches  which  come  even  into  tragic  life,  and  he  was 
quite  ready  to  smile  at  them.  But  only  to  please  her.  So 
day  by  day  a  silence  grew  between  them  as  they  sat  on 
the  inner  roof,  while  Tara  spun  outside,  or  watched  them 
furtively  from  some  corner.  And  the  flare  of  the  sunset, 
unseen  behind  the  parapeted  wall,  would  lie  on  the  sweU- 
ing  dome  and  spiked  minarets  of  the  mosque  and  make 
the  paper  kites,  flown  in  this  month  oi  May  by  half  the 
town,  look  hke  drifting  jewels;  fit  canopy  for  the  City  o( 
Dreams  and  for  this  strangest  of  dreams  upon  the 
housetop. 

"  Has— has  anjlhing  gone  wrong?  "  she  asked  in  des- 
peration one  day,  when  he  had  sat  moodily  silent  for  a 
longer  time  than  usual.  "  I  would  rather  you  told  me, 
Mr.  Greyman," 

He  looked  at  her,  vaguely  surprised  at  the  name;  for 
he  had  almost  forgotten  it.  Forgotten  utterly  that  she 
could  not  know  any  other.  And  why  should  she?  He 
had  made  the  promise  under  that  name:  lei  them  stick 
to  it  so  long  as  Fate  had  linked  their  chances  together. 

"  Nothing;  not  for  us  at  least."  he  said,  and  then  a 
sudden  remorse  at  his  own  unfriendliness  came  over  him. 
'■  There  was  another  poor  chap  discovered  to-day," 
added  in  a  softer  tone.  "  1  believe  thai  you  and  I,  Mrs.  j 
Erlion,  must  be  the  only  two  left  now." 

"  I  dare  say,"  she  echoed  a  little  wearily,  "  they — th^  I 
killed  him  I  suppose."  1 

He  nodded.     "  I   saw  his  body  in  the  bazaar  after- 1 
ward.     I  used  to  know  him  a  bit — a  clever  sort 

"  Mixed  blood,  of  course,  or  he  could  not  have  pa£9e4  J 
^TOder  so  long  as  a  greci^rocer's  assistant." 
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"  Well — I  would  rather  hear  if  you  don't  mind," 

His  dark  eyes  met  hers  with  a  sudden  eagerness,^ 
sudden  passion  in  them. 

■'  Wliat  a  little  thing  life  is  after  alll  He  Aniy  said  one 
word— only  one.  He  was  selling  uaterinelons,  and 
some  brute  tried  to  cheat  him  first,  and  tlicn  cheeked  him. 
And  he  forgot  a  moment  and  said:  '  Cbiip-ralio,'  {he 
silent) — only  thaX\—'chu(<-raho'  I  They  were  bragging 
of  il — the  devils,  "  We  knew  he  couldn't  be  a  coolie,  they 
said,  'that  is  a  master's  word.'  My  God!  What 
wouldn't  I  give  to  say  it  sometimes!  I  could  have 
shouted  to  them  then,  '  Chup-ralw,  you  fools!  you  cow- 
ards! '  and  some  of  them  would  have  been  silent 
enough " 

He  broke  off  hurriedly,  clenching  his  hands  like  a  vise 
on  each  other,  as  if  to  curb  the  tempest  of  words. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  rising  to 

walk  away;  "  I — I  lose  control "     He  paused  again 

and  shook  his  head  silently.  Kate  followed  him  and  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm;  the  loose  gold  fetter  slipped  to  her 
wrist  and  touched  him  too. 

"  You  think  I  don't  understand,"  she  said  with  a  sud- 
den sob  in  her  voice,  "  but  I  do — you  must  go  away — it 
isn't  worth  it — no  woman  is  worth  it." 

He  turned  on  her  sharply.  "  Go?  You  know  I  can't. 
What  is  the  use  of  suggesting  it?  Mrs.  Erlton!  Tara 
is  faithful;  but  she  is  faithful  to  me — only  to  me — you 
must  see  that  surely " 

"  If  you  mean  that  she  loves  you — worships  the  very 
ground  you  tread  on,"  interrupted  Kate  sharply,  "  that 
is  evident  enough." 

"Is  that  my  fauh?"  he  began  angrily;  "I  hap- 
pened—^— " 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  no  wish  to  hear  the  story." 

The  commonplace,  second-rate,  mock-dignilied  phrase 
came  to  her  lips  unsought,  and  she  felt  she  could  have 
cried  in  sheer  vexation  at  having  used  it  there;  in  the 
very  face  of  Death  as  it  were.  But  Jim  Douglas  laughed; 
laughed  good-naturedly. 

"  1  wonder  how  many  years  it  is  since  I  heard  a  woman 
say  that?     In  another  world  surely,"  he  said  with  quite 
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d  confidential  tone.  "  But  the  fact  remains  that  Tara 
protects  you  as  my  wife,  and  if  I  were  to  go " 

Kate  looked  at  him  with  a  quick  resentment  flaming 
up  in  her  face  beneath  the  stain. 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken."  she  said  slowly.  "  I  be- 
heve  Tara  would  be  better  pleased  if — if  she  knew  the 
truth," 

"  You  mean  if  I  were  to  tell  her  you  are  not  my  wife? " 
he  replied  quickly.     "  Why?  " 

"  Because  I  should  be  less  of  a  tie  to  you — ^be- 
cause  "      She  paused,    then    added    sharply,    "  Mr. 

Greyman.  I  must  ask  you  to  tell  her  the  truth,  please.  I 
have  a  right  to  so  much,  surely.  I  have  my  reasons  for 
it,  and  if  you  do  not.  I  shall." 

Jim  Douglas  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  In  that  case 
I  had  better  tell  her  myself;  not  that  I  think  it  matters 
much  one  way  or  another,  so  long  as  I  am  here.  And 
the  whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end  is  chance,  noth- 
ing but  chance." 

"  Your  chance  and  mine,"  she  murmured  half  to  her- 
self. It  was  the  first  time  she  had  alluded  openly  to  the 
strange  hnking  of  their  fates,  and  he  looked  at  her  almost 
impatiently. 

"  Yes!  your  chance  and  mine;  and  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it.     I'll  tell  her  as  I  go  out." 

But  Tara  interrupted  him  at  the  beginning, 

"  If  the  Huzoor  means  that  he  does  not  love  the  mem 
as  he  loved  Zora,  that  requires  no  telling,  and  for  the 
rest  what  does  it  matter  to  this  slave?  " 

"  And  it  matters  nothing  to  me  either."  he  retorted 
roughly,  "  but  of  this  be  sure.  Who  kills  the  mem  kills 
me.  unless  I  kill  first;  and  by  Krishnu,  and  Vishnu,  and 
the  lot.  I'd  as  lief  kill  you,  Tara,  as  anyone  else,  if  you 
get  in  my  way." 

A  great  broad  flash  of  white  teeth  lit  up  her  face  as  she 
salaamed,  remarking  that  the  Huzoor's  mother  must 
have  been  as  Kunti.  And  Jim  Douglas  understanding 
the  complimentary  allusion  to  the  God-visited  mother  of 
the  Lunar  race,  wished  as  he  went  downstairs,  that  he 
was  like  the  Five  Heroes  in  one  respect,  at  least,  and  that 
was  in  having  only  a  fifth  part  of  a  woman  to  look  after, 
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instead  of  two  whole  ones  who  talked  of  lovel  So  he 
passed  out  to  listen,  and  watch,  and  wait,  while  the  fire- 
balloons  went  up  into  the  velvety  sky,  replacing  the  kites. 
For  May  is  the  month  of  marriages  also,  and  night  after 
night  these  false  stars  floated  out  from  the  Dream-City 
to  form  new  constellations  on  the  horizon  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  then  disappear  with  a  flare  into  the  darkness. 
Into  the  darkness  whence  the  master  did  not  come.  Yet, 
as  the  month  ended,  villagers  passing  in  with  grain  from 
Meerut  ttverreil  that  the  masters  were  not  all  dead,  or 
dsc  God  gave  their  ghosts  a  like  power  in  cursing  and 
smiting — which  was  all  poor  folk  had  to  look  for;  since 
some  had  appeared  and  burned  a  village. 

Not  all  dead?  The  news  drifted  from  market  to  mar- 
ket, but  if  it  penetrated  through  the  Palace  gates  it  did 
not  filter  thruugli  the  new  curtains  and  hangings  of  the 
private  apartments  where  the  King  took  perpetual  cool- 
utR  draughts  and  wrote  perpetual  appeaJs  for  more  eti- 
<iuettc  and  decorum.  For  nothing  likely  to  disturb  the 
unities  a(  dreams  was  allowed  within  the  precincts,  where 
every  day  the  old  King  sat  on  a  mock  peacock  throne 
with  a  new  cushion  to  it.  and  listened  (or  hours  to  the 
high-flown  letters  of  congratulation  which  poured  in. 
each  with  its  own  little  co^-cring  bag  of  brocade,  from 
the  neighboring  chiefs.  And  if  any  day  there  tiappened 
to  be  a  |>*ucity  of  real  ones,  Hussan  Askuri  could  supply 
them.  Uke  other  dreams,  at  so  much  a  dozen:  since 
nothing  tiwre  costly  than  the  brocade  bag-  came  with 
them.  So  that  the  Mahboob's  face,  as  Treasorer.  grew 
kxi^ITT  and  longer  over  the  dressmaker's  and  upholster- 
er*! bills,  and  the  Court  Joomal  was  driven  into  recon^ 
ine  ifae  fact  that  si^nneone  actoaUy  presented  a  bottle 
qI  PmuJiMnu  o^kfratissimits.  whateirer  that  may  be  Some 
ntbck  essence.  mayh34\  favorable  to  dreaminess;  since. 
in  the  noott  of  pcttce.  drags  were  necessary  to  prevent 


EspeciaOv  wIkii.  on  the  jottt  of  May.  a  soond  came 
over  the  dtstant  hcvinon;  the  sound  of  ar^lerr. 

At  bt5tF  At  hstf  jbn  Dotigbs.  wbo^  in  sImct  dmd 
of  bis  own  jcrowta^  dnp^tr.  tnd  taken  to  spaufing  ^ 
die  time  he  dared  ta  moody  stlence  on  Hat  peocrtd  root. 
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Started  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  aiid  wa»  down  the  ilaini 
seeking  news.  The  streets  were  full  of  a  »ili'iil,  ri-»llrM 
crowd,  almost  empty  of  soldiers.  1"hey  hud  f{'»iir  mil 
during  the  night,  lie  learned,  MccrulwanI;  lldingn  ol 
an  army  on  the  banks  of  tlic  llindu  river,  ncvcn  \tt  eiBht 
miles  out,  having  been  brouf^ht  in  by  scouln. 

At  last!  At  lastl  He  wandered  througii  the  batum 
scarcely  able  to  think,  wondering  only  when  the  urmy 
could  possibly  arrive,  feeling  a  mad  joy  in  the  unKiuuH 
faces  around  him,  lingering  by  the  groupM  of  men  inl- 
lected  in  every  open  space  simplv  for  the  latisfatiion  of 
hearing  the  wonder  and  alarm  in  the  wordii;  "  So  thd 
master  lives." 

He  lived  indeed!  Listenl  That  wan  hii  voice  ov«r 
the  eastern  horizoni  Kate,  when  he  came  back  to  tlie 
roof  about  noon,  had  never  seen  him  in  this  m<>od  before, 
and  wondered  at  his  fire,  his  gaycty,  hi*  youth.  iJui  the 
recognition  brought  a  dull  pain  with  it,  in  the  thoughl 
ttiat  this  was  natural  to  the  man ;  that  gloomy  nioodincii* 
the  result  of  her  presence. 

"You  are  not  afraid,  surely?"  he  itaJd  tuddetily.  break- 
ing  off  in  the  recital  of  tome  future  event  which  Mcnicd 
to  him  certain. 

"  No.  I  am  only  glad,"  she  replied  slowly,  "  It  c<nikl 
not  have  lasted  much  kmeer.     ]l  i>  a  great  reliet  " 


"  Relief,"  be  echoed,  "  I  wonder  it  you  V 
it  is  to  OK?  "  And  then  be  looked  a'  • 
"  I  have  been  an  awfid  brute,  Mrs.  1  _  - 
can  Karc^  onderHaad  what  tnactiot'  - 

Could  ifacT  not?  «be  wondered  biic--'^ 
off  ^atn.  teanag  ber  to  lot^  wear. 
tJU  the  nA  florii  ct  suMet  oo  tbe  ii\i 
mosque  Itfoug^  Um  bade  with  a  uer.   : 
a  look  €rf  aseiy  doiAt. 

"The  M^ov*  are  ccmtog  in  agai*- 
daim  a  rictwT — but  ttad.  <ri  courv,  <    ' 
1  don't  trndaitaud.  and  it  inodifikult  i 
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"  You  tiiotfid  w>  OBl  yourvcU— I  believe  i 
best  for  vst  Vitfi.*  njtlied  Kate.  "  Tara— ^" 
He  sbtMk  bi»  bead  itnfi>atiently.     "  NtM  ui^w     Wlw 
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is  the  use  of  risking  all  at  the  last.  We  can  only  have 
to  wait  till  to-morrow.  But  I  don't  understand  it,  all  the 
same.  The  sepoys  say  they  surprised  the  camp — that 
the  buglers  were  still  calling  to  arms  when  their  artillery- 
opened  fire.  But  so  far  as  1  can  make  out  they  have  lost 
6ve  guns,  and  from  the  amount  of  bhang  they  are  drink- 
ing, I  believe  it  was  a  rout.  However,  if  you  don't  mind, 
I'll  be  off  a^ain — and — and  don't  be  alarmed  if  I  stay 
out." 

"  I'm  not  in  the  least  alarmed,"  she  replied.  "  As  I 
have  told  you  before,  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  yoa 
should  come  here  at  all." 

He  paused  at  the  door  to  glance  back  at  her  half- 
resentfully.  To  be  sure  she  did  not  know  that  he  had 
slept  on  its  threshold  as  a  rule;  but  anyhow,  after  eating 
your  heart  out  over  one  woman's  safety  for  three  weeks, 
it  was  hard  to  be  told  that  you  were  not  wanted.  But, 
thank  Heaven  1  the  end  was  at  hand.  And  yet  as  he 
lingered  round  the  watch-fires  he  heard  nothing  but 
boasting,  and  in  more  tlian  one  of  the  mosques  thanks- 
gi\ings  were  being  offered  up;  while  outside  the  walls 
\'olunteers  to  complete  the  task  so  well  begun  were 
as&enibling  to  go  forth  with  the  dawn  and  kiU  the  few 
remaining  infidels.  Some  drunk  with  bhang,  more  in- 
toxicated bj'  the  lust  of  blood  which  comes  to  fighiing 
races  like  the  Rajpoot  with  the  first  blow.  It  had  come 
lo  Soma.  as.  with  fierce  face  seamed  with  tears,  he  told 
the  tale  again  and  again  of  his  chum's  gallant  death. 
How  Davec  Singh,  brother  in  arms,  his  boyhood's  play- 
mate, seeing  some  cowards  of  artillerymen  abandoning 
a  tumbril  full  of  ammunition  to  the  cursed  Mlechchas, 
had  leaped  to  it  like  a  black-buck,  and  with  a  cry  to 
Kali,  Nlother  of  Death,  had  fired  his  musket  into  it; 
so  sending  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  hell-doomed  to  their 
place,  and  one  nrore  brave  Rajpoot  to  Swai^a. 

"  /oi.'  3<n^  Kali  n\a  ki  jai!  " 

An  echo  of  the  dead  man's  last  cry  came  from  many  ' 
a  li\ing  one.  as  muskets  were  gripped  tighter  in  the  re- 
solve to  be  no  whit  behind.     A  fen  more  such  heroes  and 
the  Golden  Agt  w  ould  come  again :  the  age  of  the  fa 
Pandjva,  who  forgot  the  cau^e  in  the  qmirel. 
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And  so  for  one  day  more  Jim  Douglas  strained  his 
ears  tor  that  distant  thunder  on  the  horizon,  while  the 
people  of  the  town,  becoming  more  accustomed  to  it, 
went  about  their  business,  vaguely  relieved  at  anything 
which  should  keep  the  sepoys'  hands  from  mischief. 

The  red  sunset  glow  was  on  the  mosque  again  when 
he  returned  to  the  little  slip  of  roof  to  find  Kate  working 
away  at  her  grammars  calmly.  The  best  thing  she  could 
do,  since  every  word  she  learned  was  an  additional  safe- 
guard; and  yet  tbe  man  could  not  help  a  scornful  smile. 

"  It  is  a  rout  this  time,  I  am  sure,"  he  said;  "and  yet 
there  is  no  sign  of  pursuit,  I  cannot  understand  it; 
there  seems  a  Fate  about  it! " 

"Is  that  anything  new?"  she  asked  wearily,  as  she 
laid  down  her  book,  and  with  the  certain  precision  which 
marked  all  her  actions,  saw  that  the  water  was  really 
boiling  before  she  made  the  tea.  It  was  made  in  a  to/u, 
and  drunk  out  of  handleless  basins,  yet  for  all  that  it  was 
Western-made  tea,  strong  and  unspiced,  with  cream  to 
put  to  it  also,  which  she  skimmed  from  a  dish  set  in  cold 
water  in  the  coolest,  darkest  place  she  could  find. 
Dreamlike  indeed,  and  Jim  Douglas,  drinking  his  tea, 
felt,  that  with  his  eyes  shut,  he  might  have  dreamed  him- 
self in  an  English  drawing  room. 

■'  Nothing  new."  he  retorted,  "but  it  seems  incompre- 
hensible. Hark!  That  is  a  salute;  for  the  victory,  I 
suppose.  Upon  my  soul  I  feel  as  if — as  if  I  were  a  dream 
myself — as  if  I  should  go  mad!  Don't  look  startled — 
I  shan't.  The  whole  thing  is  a  sham — I  can  see  that. 
But  why  has  no  one  the  pluck  to  give  the  House-of- 
Cards  a  push  and  bring  it  about  their  ears?  And  what 
has  become  of  the  army  at  the  Hindun?  It  took  three 
days  to  march  there  from  Meerut,  I  hear — not  more  than 
twenty-four  miles.  No!  I  cannot  understand  it.  No 
wonder  the  people  say  we  are  all  dead.  I  b^n  to  be- 
lieve it  myself." 

He  heard  the  saying  often  enough  certainly  to  bring 
relief  during  the  isl  and  2d  of  June,  when  there  was  no 
more  distant  thimder  on  the  horizon,  and  the  whole  town, 
steeped  and  saturated  with  sunshine,  lay  half-asleep,  the 
soldiers  drowsing  off  the  effect  of  their  drugs. 
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Dead?  Ycal  the  masters  were  dead,  and  those  who 
had  escaped  were  in  lull  retreat  up  tbc  river:  so  at  least 
iaid  vilUgen  coming  in  with  supplies.  But  someone 
else  who  had  come  in  with  supplies  also,  sat  croocbed 
up  like  a  grauhopper  on  a  i^eat  pile  of  wool-betasseled 
tacks  in  the  com  market  and  laut^ed  creakily,  "  DeadI 
not  ihey.  As  tlie  landa  passed  Kamal  four  days  ^one 
the  camping  ground  was  white  as  a  poppy  field  with 
icnu,  and  the  soldiers  like  the  flics  buzzing  rotrod  them. 
And  if  folk  want  to  hear  more,  I,  Tiddu  Baharupa-Bun- 
jarali,  tan  tell  taJes  hcyond  the  Cashmere  gate  on  the 
river  island  where  the  bullocks  graze." 

The  creaking  voice  rose  unnecessarily  loud,  and  a  man 
in  the  dress  of  an  Afghan  who  had  been  listening,  his 
back  to  the  speaker,  moved  ofT  with  a  surprised  smile. 
Tiddu  had  proved  liis  vaunted  superioriiy  in  that  in- 
stance: though  by  what  arts  he  had  penetrated  the  back 
o(  a  disguise,  Jim  Douglas  could  not  imagine.  Still 
here  was  news  indeed — news  which  explained  some  of 
the  mystery,  since  the  seeming  retreat  up  the  river  had 
been,  no  doubt,  for  the  pun>ose  of  joining  forces.  Btit 
it  was  something  almost  better  than  news — it  was  a 
chance  of  giving  them.  He  had  not  dared,  for  Kate's 
sake,  to  risk  any  confederate  as  yet;  but  here  was  one 
ready  to  hand — a  confcderale,  too,  who  would  do  any- 
thing for  money. 

So  that  night  he  sat  in  tamarisk  shadow  on  the  river 
island  talking  in  whispers,  while  the  monotonous  clank 
of  the  hells  hung  on  the  wandering  bullocks  sounded  fit- 
fully, the  flicker  of  the  watchfircs  gleamed  here  and  there 
on  the  lialf-dried  pools  of  water,  the  fireflies  flashed 
among  the  hushes,  and  every  now  and  again  a  rough, 
rude  chant  rose  on  ihe  still  air. 

"  TTjey  have  been  there  these  ten  days,  Huzoor."  came 
Tiddu's  indifferent  voice.     "  They  are  waiting  for  theJ 
siege  train.     Nigh  on  three  thousand  of  them,  and  s 
black  faces  besides." 

Jim  Douglas  gave  an  exclamation  of  sheer  despair.  ' 
To  him,  lining  in  the  House -of- Cards,  the   PaJace-of- 
Drcams,  such   caution   seemed   unnecessary,'.     Still,  the 
past  being  irretrievable,  the  present  remained  in  which^ 
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"  Before  Murri-am  and  the  sacred  neem,  Huzoor,  I 
have  kept  my  bargain.     As  for  Jhungi  or  Bhungi,  did 

I  make  them  that  1  should  know  the  evil  in  them?  But 
if  the  Huzoor  suspects  one  who  holds  his  tongue,  let  the 
bargain  between  us  end." 

His  hearer  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  consum- 
mate cunning  of  the  speech.  "  You  can  keep  the  money 
for  the  next  job,"  he  said  briefly ;  "  I  haven't  done  with 
you  yet,  you  scoundrel." 

A  grim  chuckle  came  out  of  the  shadows  as  the  hand 
went  back  into  them. 

"  The  Huzoor  need  not  fret  himself,  whatever  happens. 
The  end  is  nigh." 

It  seemed  as  if  it  must  be  with  three  thousand  British 
soldiers  within  sixty  miles  of  Delhi;  or  less,  since  they 
might  have  marched  during  those  five  days.  They 
might  be  at  Delhi  any  moment.  Three  thousand  men! 
Enough  and  to  spare  even  though  in  the  last  few  days  a 
detachment  or  two  of  fresh  mutineers  had  arrived.  Ah! 
if  the  blow  had  been  struck  sooner.     If — if — — 

Kate  listened  during  those  first  days  of  June  to  many 
such  wishes,  despairs,  hopes,  from  one  whose  only  solace 
lay  in  words;  since  with  relief  staring  him  in  the  face, 
Jim  Douglas  crushed  down  his  craving  for  action. 
There  was  no  real  need  for  it,  he  told  her;  it  must  involve 
risk,  so  they  must  wait — sleep  and  dream  like  the  city! 

For,  lulled  by  the  delay,  stimulated  to  fresh  fancy  by 
the  newcomers,  the  townspeople  went  on  their  daily 
round  monotonously;  the  sepoys  boasted  and  drank 
bhang.  And  in  the  Palace,  the  King,  in  new  robes  of 
state  sat  on  his  new  cushion  and  put  the  sign-manual 
to  such  trifles  as  a  concession  to  a  home-bom  slave  that 
he  might  "  continue,  as  heretofore,  a-tinning  the  royal 
sauce-pans!  "  though  Mahboob  Ali's  face  lengthened  as 
he  doled  out  something  on  account  for  faith  and  finery, 
and  suggested  that  the  army  might  at  least  be  employed 
in  collecting  revenue  somewhere.  But  the  army  grinned 
in  the  commander-in-chief's  face,  scorned  laborious 
days,  and  between  the  seductions  of  the  Thunbi  Bazaar 
gave  peaceful  citizens  what  one  petitioner  against  plun- 
der calls  ■■  a  foretaste  of  the  Day  of  Judgment." 
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But  one  soul  in  Delhi  felt  in  every  fiber  n(  liini  that 
the  Judgment  had  come — that  atonement  niunt  he  niaile. 

"  Thou  wilt  kill  thyself  with  prayers  and  faatinfrt  atid 
seekings  of  other  folks'  salvations,  Moulvic-snhib, '  laid 
Hafzaii  almost  petulantly  as,  passing  un  her  rounds,  nhc 
saw  Mohammed  Ismail's  anxious  face,  aeekinK  audience 
with  everyone  in  authority,  "  Thou  ha»t  done  thy  best. 
The  rest  is  with  God;  and  if  these  find  death  al»o,  ihs 
blame  will  lie  elsewhere." 

"  But  the  blame  of  those,  woman? "  he  axkcd  ficrcctv, 
pointing  with  trembling  finger  to  tlie  little  cistern  shaded 
by  the  peepul  tree. 

Hafzan  gave  a  shrill  laugh  as  she  passed  on. 

"  Fear  not  that  either,  learned  one!  This  world's 
atonement  for  that  will  be  sufficient  for  future  pardon." 

It  might  be  so.  Mohammed  Ismail  told  himself  as  h« 
hurried  off  feverishly  to  another  appeal.  lie  had  erred 
in  ignorance  there;  but  what  of  the  forty  prisonert 
still  at  the  Kotwali — forty  stubborn  Christians  decpitc 
their  dark  skins?  They  were  safe  sr»  far,  but  if  tlie  city 
were  assaulted? — if  some  of  the  fresh,  fiery-faithed  new- 
comers     The  doubt  left  him  no  peace. 

"  If  thou  wilt  swear,  Moulvie-jee,  on  thine  own  eternal 
salvation  that  they  are  Mohammedans,  or  stake  thy  soul 
on  tbejr  conversi(wi."  jeered  those  who  held  iJie  key*.  A 
heavy  slake,  that!  A  solemn  oath  willi  f'.irty  stublxwn 
Christians  to  deal  with.  No  woader  Moliamnied  Ismail 
felt  judpmenl  upon  him  already. 

But  the  stake  was  staked,  the  oath  spoken  on  the  6tll 
of  June.  The  record  of  it  is  brief,  but  it  stands  as  hift- 
toiy-  in  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  forty,  "  We  were 
released  in  consetpience  of  a  Moulrie  of  the  name  of 
Mohammed  Ismail  giving  evidCDc<e  that  we  were  all 
Mohammedan :  or  that  if  any  were  Cbristian  tliey  would 
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And  it  wa«  given  none  too  sotw-  For  on  the  6tli  of 
Jtme  as  tiK  sun  set,  a  eilhotMrttc  of  a  man  on  a  horse 
tfood  dear  against  the  red-g<^d  in  the  west,  lookion; 
down  from  (he  Ridge  on  Z>eliu.  I>o<^ng  down  on  the 
cos  bsdted  to  the  dreamy  glamour  of  the  slanting  stm' 
beaHw:   roKTcd  and   violet'sbadowvd,  with  tbe  great 
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,  nut:  ere  trirnm^inTTnat  "ifhe  had  had  a 

nundred  of  the  Guides  he  couid  have  gone  right  up  to 
the  city  wall." 

But    Mohamtned    Istnail    slept   peacehilly,   his   work 
being  over,  and  dreamed  of  Paradise. 


CHAPTER   III. 
THE   CHALLENGE. 
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"For  Gawd's  sake,  sir!  don't  say  I'm  unfit  for  dooty, 
sir,"  pleaded  a  lad,  who.  as  he  stood  to  attention,  tried 
hard  to  keep  the  sharp  shivers  of  coming  a^e  from  the 
doctor's  keen  eyes.  "  I'm  all  right,  aint  I,  mates?  It 
aint  a  bad  sort  o'  fever  at  worst,  as  I  oiighter  know, 
havin'  it  constant.  It's  go  ter  hell,  an'  lick  the  blood  up 
fust  as  I'm  fit  for  with  Jack  Pandy.  That's  all  the 
matter— you  see  if  it  aint,  sir!  " 

He  threw  his  fair  curly  head  back,  his  blue  eyes 
blazed  with  the  coming  fever  light,  but  the  bearded 
man  next  to  him  murmured,  "  'Ee's  all  right,  sir.     'Eell,_ 
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'old  'is  musket  straight,  never  fear,"  and  the  Doctor 
walked  on  with  a  nod. 

"  They  killed  his  girl  at  Meerut,"  said  his  company 
officer  in  a  whisper,  and  Herbert  Erlton,  standing  by,  set 
his  teeth  and  glanced  back,  blue  eye  meeting  blue  eye 
with  a  sort  of  triumph. 

For  it  was  the  7th  of  June,  and  the  blow  was  to  be 
struck,  the  challenge  given  at  last. 

Nearly  a  month,  thought  Herbert  Erlton.  since  i(  had 
happened.  He  had  spent  much  of  the  time  in  bed,  struck 
down  with  fever;  for  he  had  regained  Meerut  with 
difficulty,  wounded  and  exhausted.  And  then  it  had 
been  too  late — too  late  for  anything  save  to  hang  round 
hungrily  in  the  hopes  of  that  challenge  to  come,  with 
many  another  such  as  he. 

But  it  had  come  at  last.  The  camp  was  ringing  with 
cheers  for  the  final  reinforcement,  every  soul  who  could 
stand  was  coming  out  of  hospital,  and  the  air,  new 
washed  with  rain,  and  cool,  seemed  to  put  fresh  life,  and 
with  it  a  desire  to  kilt,  into  the  veins  of  every  son  of  the 
c(rid  North. 

And  now  the  dusk  was  at  hand.  The  men,  half-mad 
with  impatience,  laughed  and  joked  over  each  trivial 
preparation.  Yet,  when  the  order  came  with  midnight, 
weapons  were  never  gripped  more  firmly,  more  sternly, 
than  by  those  three  thousand  Englishmen  marching  to 
their  !ong*deferred  chance  of  revenge.  And  some,  not 
able  to  march,  toiled  behind  in  hopes  of  one  fair  blow; 
and  not  a  few,  unable  even  for  so  much,  slipped  desper- 
ately from  hospital  beds  to  see  at  least  one  murderer  1 
meet  with  his  reward. 

For,  to  the  three  thousand  marching  upon  Delhi  that] 
cool   dewy   night,   sent — so   they    told   themselves — for 
special  solace  and  succor  of  the  Right,  there  were  but 
two  things   to   be   reckoned   with   in   the   wide   world: 
Themselves — Men.     Those  others — Murderers. 

The  fireflies,  myriad-bom  from  the  rain,  glimmered 
giddily  in  the  low  marshy  land,  the  steady  stars  shone 
overhead,  and  Major  Erlton  looked  at  both  indifferently 
as  he  rode,  long-limbed  and  heavy,  through  the  night 
whose  soft  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  jingle  of  spurs 
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and  the  squelching  of  Hght  gun-wheels  in  water-lc^ged 
ruts;  save  when— from  a  distance — the  familiar  tramp, 
tramp,  of  disciplined  feet  along  a  road  came  wafted  on  the 
cool  wind;  for  the  column  in  which  he  was  doing  duly 
moved  along  the  canal  bank  so  as  to  take  the  enemy,  who 
held  an  intrenched  position  five  miles  from  AHpore,  in 
fiank.  But  Herbert  Erlton  was  not  thinking  of  stars  or 
fireflies;  was  not  thinking  of  anything.  He  was  watching 
for  other  lights,  the  twinkling  cresset  lights  which  would 
tell  where  the  Murderers  waited  for  that  first  blow.  He 
did  not  even  think  of  the  cause  of  his  desire;  he  was 
absorbed  in  the  revenge  itself,  and  a  bitter  curse  rose  to 
his  lips,  when  just  before  dawn  the  roll  of  a  gun  and  the 
startled  flocks  of  birds  flying  westward  told  him  that 
others  were  before  him. 

"  Hurry  up,  menl  For  God's  sake  hurry  upl "  The 
entreaty  passed  along  the  line  where  the  troopers  of  the 
gth  Lancers  were  setting  shoulders  to  the  gun-wheels, 
and  everyone,  men  and  officers  alike,  was  hstening  with 
fierce  regret  to  the  continuous  roll  of  cannon,  the  casual 
rattle  of  musketry,  telling  that  the  heavy  guns  were  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  it  so  far. 

"  Hurry  up,  men!  Hurry  up.  That's  the  bridge 
ahead!     Then  we  can  go  for  them! " 

Hark!  A  silence:  if  silence  it  could  be  called,  now 
that  the  shouts,  and  yells,  and  confused  murmur  of  battle 
could  be  heard.  But  the  guns  were  silent;  and  hark 
again.  A  ringing  cheer!  Bayonet  work  that,  at  last, 
at  last!  And  yonder,  behind  the  fireflies  in  the  bushes? 
Surely  men  in  flight!     Hurrah!     Hurrah! 

When  Major  Erlton  returned  from  that  wild  charge 
it  was  to  find  that  one  splendid  rush  from  the  75th  Regi- 
ment had  cleared  tlie  road  to  Delhi.  The  Murderers 
had  been  swept  from  their  shelter,  their  guns — some 
fighting  desperately,  others  standing  stupidly  to  meet 
death,  and  many  with  clasped  hands  and  vain  protesta- 
tions of  loyalty  on  their  lips  paying  the  debt  of  their  race. 
But  one  man  liad  paid  some  other  debt.  Heaven  knows 
what;  and  the  Rifle  Brigade  cleared  the  road  to  Delhi  of 
an  English  deserter  fighting  against  his  old  regiment. 
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peered  over  the  easleni  horiion,  a  little  knot  ai  sUfl 
officers  ron&titt«U  what  to  Oo  itexl. 

What  to  do?  Herben  Krtton  and  nian.v  another  won- 
dered stujttdly  what  the  ileiice  fcDo^vs  could  n>ean  bj 
asking  the  ijuestion  when  the  jagged  hne  oi  Ihf  Kiilgo 
lay  not  tliree  miles  orf,  and  Delhi  lay  t>ehiiid  that? 
Could  any  sane  person  think  that  liiigland  had  dune 
its  duty  at  sunrise,  even  though  forty  good  men  and  irufl 
of  the  three  ihonsand  had  dealt  iheir  first  and  last  Wow? 

But  if  some  did,  tliere  were  nut  many;  so,  after  It 
pause,  the  march  hegan  again.  Westward,  hy  a  forking 
road,  to  the  Hal  head  of  the  Liiard  lying  altovc  the 
Subz-mnndi,  eastward  loward  the  lail  and  the  old  canton- 
ment. And  this  time  the  bayonets  went  wilh  the  jing- 
ling spurs,  and  together  they  cleared  the  grteii  grove* 
merrily.  Still,  even  so,  it  was  Iwrely  nine  o'clock  when 
they  met  the  eastward  column  again  at  Hindoo  Hao'a 
house  and  shook  hands  over  ihcir  bloodlvi>s  viclory. 
For  the  eastward  force  had  lost  one  man,  the  westward 
seven,  despite  the  (act  that  the  retreating  Murderers  had 
attempted  a  rally  in  their  old  lines. 

Nine  o'clock!  In  seven  hours  the  ten  miles  had  been 
marched,  tlie  battle  of  Hudli-ke-scrai  won,  and  below 
them  lay  Delhi.  Within  twelve  hundred  yards  ro*e  tluj 
Moree  Bastion,  the  extreme  weetern  point  o(  that  cily 
face  which,  with  the  Cashmere  gate  jutting  about  ilf 
middle  and  the  Water  Bastion  guarding  its  ea»tcrn  end, 
must  be  the  natural  target  of  their  valor — a  target  lliree- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  by  twenty-four  (eel  high. 

Seven  hours!  And  the  Murderers  had  been  driven 
into  the  cily,  while  the  men  had  gained  "  twcniy-six 
guns  and  the  finest  possible  base  for  tlic  conduct  of 
future  operations."  For  the  Ridge,  tlie  old  canton* 
ments  were  once  more  echoing  to  the  master's  step,  and 
the  city  folk,  as  they  looked  eagerly  from  tin-  walls,  liad 
the  first  notice  of  defeat  in  the  smoke  and  Haines  of  tlie 
sepoy  lines  which  the  English  itoldiers  fired  in  reckleiw 
revenge;  reckless  because  the  tents  were  not  up,  atid 
they  tniglit  at  least  liave  beeti  a  shelter  from  ibe  sun. 

But  the  Delhi  force,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  in  no  mood 
to  think:  and  so  perhaps  those  at  the  liead  of  it  lelt  bound 
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to  think  the  more.  There  was  Delhi,  undoubtedly,  but^ 
the  rose-red  walls  with  their  violet  shadows  looked  for- 
midable. And  who  could  tell  how  many  Murderers  it 
harbored?  A  thousand  of  them  or  thereabouts  would 
return  to  Delhi  no  more;  but.  even  so,  if  all  the  regi- 
ments known  to  have  mutinied  and  come  to  Delhi  were 
at  their  full  strength,  the  odds  must  still  be  close  on  four 
to  one.  And  then  there  was  the  rabble,  armed  no  doubt 
from  the  larger  magazine  below  the  Flagstaflt  Tower, 
which,  alas,  had  found  no  Wilioughby  for  its  destruction 
on  the  I  ith  of  May.  And  then  there  was  the  May  sun. 
And  then — and  then 

"What's  up?  When  are  we  going  on?"  asked 
Major  Erlton,  sitting  fair  and  square  on  his  horse,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  big  trees  by  Hindoo  Rao's  house,  as  an 
orderly  officer  rode  past  him. 

'■  Aren't  going  on  to-day.  Chief  thinks  it  safer  not — 
these  native  cities " 

He  was  gone,  and  Herbert  Erlton  without  a  word 
threw  himself  heavily  from  his  horse  with  a  clatter  and 
jingle  of  swords  and  scabbards  and  Heaven  knows  what 
of  all  the  panoply  of  war;  so  with  the  bridle  over  his  arm 
stood  looking  out  over  the  bloody  city  which  lay  quiet 
as  the  grave.  Only,  every  now  and  again,  a  white  puff 
of  smoke  followed  by  a  dull  roar  came  from  a  bastion 
like  a  salute  of  welcome  to  the  living,  or  a  parting  honor 
to  the  dead.  . 

Was  it  possible?  His  eyes  followed  the  familiar  out- 
line mechanically  till  they  rested  half-unconsciously  on 
some  ruirts  beside  the  city  wall.  Then  with  a  rush  mem- 
ory came  back  to  him,  and  as  he  turned  hurriedly  to 
loosen  his  horse's  girths,  the  tears  seemed  to  scald  his 
tired  angr\'  eyes.  Yet  it  was  not  ihe  memory  of  Alice 
Gissing  only,  which  sent  these  unwonted  visitors  to  Her- 
bert Erlton's  eyes;  it  was  a  wild  desperate  pity  and  de- 
spair for  all  women. 

And  as  he  stood  there  ignoring  his  own  emotion,  or 
at  least  hiding  it.  one  of  the  women  whom  he  pitied  was 
looking  up  with  a  oertain  resentful  eagerness  at  a  man, 
who,  from  the  corner  turret  of  that  roof  in  the  Mufti's 
quarter,  was  straining  his  eyes  Ridgeways, 
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"They  must  rest,  surely."  she  said  slmriily;  "  yuii  cuii- 

not  expect  tlicni  lo  Ijl'  iiiaile  of  iron ";  un  you  »xt, 

she  was  about  to  add,  but  withheld  even  thni  Ktii|iicii>ii 
of  praise. 

"Well!  There  goes  the  buclc  to  pilch  tciit»,  any- 
how," retorted  Jim  Douglas  recklcHsly.  "So  1  luppoi* 
we  had  better  have  our  breakfaiit  too— coffee  and  it  ra»hvr 
of  bacon  and  a  boiled  egg  or  bo.     By  CJodl  il»  Intrnll- 

ble — it's "     He  flung  hiinitelf  on  a  reed   itttw)  mui 

covered  his  face  with  his  hands  (or  a  >econd:  but  hr  wa» 
up  facing  her  the  next.  "  Tvc  no  right  lo  siy  tluw 
things — no  one  knows  better  than  1  how  worse  tlmu  idU 
it  is  to  press  others  to  one's  own  tether— I  1e«riir.c!  xlni 
lesson  early,  Mrs.  Erlton.  But " — he  gave  u  <|ui":l< 
gesture  of  impotent  impatience — "when  the  new*  in»t 
came  in,  the  men  who  brought  it  ran  in  al  the  Caahiucic 
and  Moree  gales  in  hundreds,  and  out  at  the  Ajiu*)f* 
and    Turkoman,    calling    that    the    ma»i'^i^    Iwl    '."hh 

back;  and  people  were  keeking  r'wn'l  ' 

fully.     1  tell  you  the  very  boyii  ai  I  cat. 

talking   of   school   again — ni   li'di'la^v    '. 

Heaven  knows!     People  were  running  i^ 

they  will  be  walking  now — in  ajvrilier  lioui  ti^...   v.i.-  jt 

standing:   and    then!     Well!  I     vi\iyMit     iivr    'jcMid  I 

fuDlcs  ^  ton.    So  rU  b«  ofl.     I  only  cam--  bt-^u*'    I  1 

tboDgfat  i  had  better  be  here  ia  ca»e :  > 

worid  love  bad  tbetr  Uood  up  Tvaim^, 

"Aad  fom  braakbat?"   ibc   Mkr 
MrcMliaBjr;  lor  be  Menwd  to  ber  ao  1^ 
■mJAe  her  tfiofaAhiH,  bcf  c^hntwifH  w^i'   icm-'    lurj 

He  bached  bictcxfr.  T-ve  lcanw<f  u>  \iifmn  yiti^ 
0ai«  Btt s  aalfTC^ M seed  be.  siTv-^  '  >n-'  '- 

CM^  hdkne  Mo  o'cfadt.  c«rt. 
to  U-' 

dear*  a"-  <•«':    '  - 
n  dc—ntf  by  U'': 
,«f  fandoov  tiitJ"  I  . 
be  ^uvbt*^  '^  U«r'^ 

Mid  CCSl  MiU^*"  u 
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74tli  And  the  iith  regiments  had  been  slipping  away  for 
days,  and  numbers  of  men  who  had  remained  did  not 
really  mean  to  fight.  Tiddu,  who  seemed  to  know  every- 
thing, said  that  the  mutineers  bad  been  verj'  strongly  in- 
trenched at  liiidti-serai.  so  the  resistance  could  not  have 
been  very  dogged,  or  our  troops  could  not  have  fought 
their  way  in  before  nine  o'clock.  Yes!  since  she 
pressed  for  an  answer,  the  General  might  have  been  wise 
lU  waiting  for  the  cool.  Only  he  personally  w-ished  be 
bad  thought  it  possible,  (or  then  he  would  at  any  rate 
have  tried  to  get  a  letter  sent  to  the  Ridge.  Now  it  was 
tooUle. 

And  then  suddctily.  as  he  ^>olcc.  a  fierce  datioa 
fta^ed  to  his  face  again  at  the  sound  ol  bogtes.  the  raB 
of  a  gnu  from  the  Moree  Bastioa:  and  be  was  iq>  Ae 
Mairs  of  the  tomt  in  a  sccoid.  casting  ah"' 
wbolly  depneating  gluKe  bade  at  her. 

"  A  hare  and  a  tonoise  oace — ^I  fcameJ  An 
— |mlil  10*0  Latm!"  be  aid  Bf^dr.  as  Ae  i 
toftBa  ^nvcered  Vo  ttc  fwcnictaftin^  to^Sb  1 
bontbecftr  waft. 

Kate  linked  «p  aad  donnt  the  roo{  rdhaJy,  i. 
ialKk  the  o«Mr  ooe  so  as  to  be  fardker  froaa  dnt  uru 
mMmmi  aan  wit  uuKisnB,.  Taia  va$  sbuhbic  caoani 
M><  Kate  aoBknJ  >  tl»  ««»•  cqdl  be  aCie.  D>i 
she  ant  k»owitecfe«wre  n 
Olteir  fcartii'  .^alTx 
taAn.  aMctel  Emr.  an 


ra  al*  Ikr  Cm  Wknl  Sfia  BnniK^?    Lk  loat 

'   ~        ~  iSaiB.    Forskbn  W 

s  >•  IMMi.  ad  br  At  aoi- 
aer^  onfaB  h^  *ii^,lil  bs  *littaw  aon  tfcan  omk. 

S^tbft  em  VOBBB  aaitoA.  «Kk  dte- Acv  »■»?;  aMfe 
IBie  tke  adbe  a<  a»  aaaS.  ite  la>  ai  Milbn  ^i« 
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His  tone  roused  her  antagotiism  iiiHtantly.  "  Pcrlmin 
they  are  waiting  for  night." 

"  There  is  a  full  moon — almost,"  he  replied;  "  lieildc), 
there  is  fair  cover  up  to  within  four  hundred  yurd*  of  tlii 
Cabul  gate.     They  could  rush  that,  and  a  l)a({  or  two  oi   , 
gunpowder  would  finish  the  busincus." 

"  They  could  do  that  as  well  lo-murrow,"  she  re- 
marked hotly. 

■'  I  hope  to  God  they  won't  be  such  fofjU  it  to  try  III  " 
he  replied  as  hotly.  "  If  they  d'Mi't  ujidc  In  to-ltlijilt 
they  will  have  to  batter  down  the  wxlN,  and  titen  the 
dty  wrill  go  against  them.  What  city  wouldn't?  It  will 
rouse  memories  we  can't  aflford  to  rau»c.  Wh*J  c/iuM? 
And  every  wounded  man  who  creeps  in  to-<lay  will  \mc  • 
center  of  resistance  by  lo-morrow.  The  vtimrnt  wfl( 
bound  otben  on  to  protect  him.  It  is  their  wsy,  Vott 
have  alwajrs  to  allow  for  humanity  to  w»r.  wdl)  w* 
■nost  wall  and  see."  He  naosed  and  rtlbbed  tiu  (arc 
bead  vexctfiy.    "  If  I  bad  Known,  1  miaiil  htvc  jfoi  otA 

wilb  tibe  Bottie;  but  I  aippote  I  eoddtf't  rcanV " 

Hcfoaied.  sfamignd  bis  liKialden,  and  watt  out. 

And  Kate.  »  die  tat  watcUi^  ibe  fed  imfc  t4  *U0- 
tttgftm  toibe  dcHDC  reaMnbcnd  1m  loofc  j(  fur  ivilfc 
a  hmt^apy  pm^  Wfay  Aorfd  Ac  br  to  dia«  nmft 
•wxj  alwagv?  So  ifae  day  &d  awi^  *■  «ll  ■Mrac*,  a«d 
tbere  €«  ibe  hOMaop  it  aeoMd  iaacMb  lb«l  «9  MMdb 
tnr  ■■  Ac  Wmkk,  Md  A«  dOM  ia  cbr  «bMe  Ac 

Ac  MpyaMj  aa.  Tel,  ■naaaoa^inr  ac  <i«r  Am*  tRat 
Acri'fi%qy<dAc—irMaaaaAc«rffiaf1  Anw 
HMc  «<  •aa»4aaa»  aod  aariap*  «Wa>  CMiAitK  Mmtgf 
t  dtf.  U  warn  laaaar  Aaa  «Baifl  Inai  •  atiff 
ifaac  a»  Taa  MM  ber,  a  faJBDOV  4tf  Ar  titw« 
:  a  0c«  Iriknd  -tf  Afc0i«-ad«'«.   Tbe  t*- 

ta  fane  aadfiv  mct  «•  amistgt  sadr  bv 

«MAr«rZe  ««M  mSs^  fc [i 

« (te  ddWa  fiHc  3nd  «««.    IMvteddlw 
Wbf' <M»  fee  aHt  acvc  a 
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cwtuMly.    "  Tbt  mem  dioatd  dm  cit  ~  dbe  snd  I 

«oKn4t):r,    "  Tlw  Hiuoor  trOk  mwt  ber  somefaow.'' 
t^  Ml  tttimM  Kai*  Ml  u  tf  alK  wxikl  ruber  1 

WiM.    TVm  on  the  duttacc  and  tlK  dukeasDe  w- 

K  luHttter  hmmkI:   the  rf«MH  bock  bom  tbe  Kidie 
w^  M  cbftfftel  mviWMM: 


«M»  iMtam  «l  aM  MNM  Ink,  vftn  i*«m  aifli^^  he 
Icirt*  «Bw«  iram  ibt  ImmMfc  ftrtifi^  taM  ^MA 
W»<i*rtlm*>wy<mti^lywmyaw«lfcm-|  I      ill   Tig. 

**_*^.'!y  **"""* ■■■iiiU.^iawMfa***gWma 

V  mHRmML  mm  MMt  vt  ■mvwB  mMK  mMb  s  BBi^f  ml 
aillMMlliltl  J»  !■  1 1111  »»l1iilibi,  I II  iiiiin, *■ 


■rtHtllUfKmn^iiiim.  ib uiiii  H  dnglg.igl 

lit  aillWi>ILllit.r«iilii,  iiimiillB i   II  i  n     jliikMll 
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with  a  death-pledge  between  them?  The  townspeople 
might  sleep  uncertain  which  side  they  would  espouse,  but 
between  the  Men  and  the  Murderers  the  issue  was  clear. 

And  it  remained  so,  even  though  the  month-of-miracle 
lingered,  and  no  assault  came  on  the  morrow,  or  the  day 
after,  or  the  day  after  that.  So  that  the  old  King  himself 
set  his  back  to  the  wall  and  for  once  spoke  as  a  King 
should.  "  If  the  army  will  not  fight  without  pay,  punish 
it,"  he  said  to  the  Commander-in-chief.  But  it  was  only 
a  Bash  in  the  pan,  and  he  retired  once  more  to  the  lat- 
ticed marble  balcony  and  set  the  sign-manual  to  a 
general  fiat  that  "  those  who  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
trifle  might  be  paid  something."  Whereat  Mahboob  All 
shook  his  head,  for  there  was  not  even  a  trifle  in  the 
privy  purse. 

As  for  the  city  people,  their  ears  and  tongues  grew 
longer  during  those  three  days,  when  the  sepoys,  return- 
ing from  the  sorties  and  skirmishes,  brought  back  tales 
of  glorious  victory,  stupendous  slaughter.  Her  man 
had  killed  fifteen  Huzoors  himself,  and  there  were  not 
five  hundred  left  on  the  Ridge,  said  Fulteh-deen's  wife 
to  Pera-Khan'9  as  they  gossiped  at  the  wall ;  and  a  good 
job  too.  When  they  were  gone  there  would  be  an  end 
of  these  sword  cuts  and  bullet  wounds.  Not  a  wink  of 
sleep  had  she  had  tor  nights,  yawned  Zainub,  what  with 
thirsts  and  poultices!  And  on  the  steps  of  the  mosque, 
too,  the  learned  lingered  to  discuss  the  newspapers.  So 
Bukht  Khan  with  fifty  thousand  men  was  on  his  way 
to  swear  allegiance,  and  the  Shah  of  Persia  had  sacked 
Lahore,  where  Jan  Larnce  himself  had  been  caught  try- 
ing to  escape  on  an  elephant  and  identified  by  wounds 
on  his  back.  And  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
AiUhentic  News  was  no  doubt  right  in  saying  the  Queen 
was  dunifoundered,  while  the  St.  Petersburg  one  was 
clearly  correct  in  asserting  that  the  Czar  was  about  to 
put  on  his  crown  at  last.  Why  not,  since  his  vow 
was  at  an  end  with  the  passing  of  India  from  British 
supremacy  ? 

So  the  dream  went  on ;  the  little  brocaded  bags  kept 
coming  in;  the  stupendous   slaughter  continued.     Yet 
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every  night  the  Widow's  Cruse  of  a  Ridge  echoed  to  the 
picket  bugles,  and  the  court  and  the  camp  twinkled  at 
each  other  til!  dawn. 

A  sort  of  vexed  despairing  patience  came  to  Jim 
Douglas,  and  more  that  onct  he  apologized  to  Kate  for 
his  moodiness,  like  a  p<.tient  who  apologizes  to  his  nurse 
when  unfavorable  symptoms  set  in.  He  gave  her  what 
news  he  could  glean,  which  was  not  much,  for  Tiddu  had 
gone  south  for  another  consignment  of  grain.  But  on 
the  morning  of  the  I3th  he  turned  up  with  a  face  clearer 
than  it  had  been,  and  a  friendlier  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  The  guides  came  in  to  camp  yesterday.  Splendid 
fellows.  They  were  at  it  hammer  and  tongs  immedi- 
ately, though  that  man  Rujjub  Ali  I  told  you  of — it  was 
he  who  said  Hodson  was  with  the  force— declares  they 
marched  from  Murdan  in  twenty-one  days.  Over  thirty 
miles  a  day  I  Well!  they  looked  like  it.  I  saw  them 
ride  slap  up  to  the  Cabul  gate.  And — and  I  saw  some- 
one else  with  them,  Mrs.  Erlton.  I  wasn't  sure  at  first 
if  I  had  better  tell  you;  but  I  think  I  had.  I  saw  your 
husband." 

"  My  husband,"  she  echoed  faintly.  In  truth  the  past 
seemed  to  have  slipped  from  her.  She  seemed  to  h?ve 
forgotten  so  much ;  and  then  suddenly  she  remembered 
that  the  letter  he  had  written  must  still  be  in  the  pocket 
of  the  dress  Tara  had  hidden  away.  How  strange!  She 
must  find  it,  and  look  at  it  again. 

Jim  Douglas  watched  her  curiously  with  a  quick 
recognition  of  his  own  rough  touch.  Yet  it  could  not 
be  helped. 

"  Yes.     He  was  looking  splendid,  doing  splendidly. 

T  couldn't  help  wishing Well!     I  wish  you  could 

have  seen  him;  you  would  have  been  proud." 

She  interrupted  him  with  swift,  appealing  hand. 
"Oh! — don't — please  don't — what  have  I  to  do  with  it? 
Can't  you  see — can't  you  understand  he  was  thinking 
of — of  her — and  doesn't  she  deserve  it?  while  I — I " 

It  was  the  first  breakdowm  he  had  seen  during  those 
long  weeks  of  strain,  and  he  stood  absolutely,  wholly 
compassionate  before  it. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  he  said  gently,  as  he  walked  away  to 
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give  her  time,  "  if  you  good  women  would  only  recog- 
nize the  fact  which  worse  ones  do,  that  most  men  think 
of  many  women  in  their  lives,  you  would  be  happier. 
But  I  doubt  if  Major  Erlton  was  thinking  of  anyone  in 
particular.  He  was  thinking  of  the  dead,  and  you  are 
among  them,  for  him;  remember  that.  Come,"  he 
continued,  crossing  over  to  her  again  and  holding  out 
his  hand.  "  Cheer  up!  Aren't  you  always  telling  me  it 
is  bad  for  a  man  to  have  one  woman  on  the  brain,  and 
think,  think  how  many  there  may  be  to  avenge  by  this 
time! " 

His  voice,  sounding  a  whole  gamut  of  emotion,  a 
whole  cadence  of  consolation,  seemed  to  find  an  echo  in 
her  heart,  and  she  looked  up  at  him  gratefully. 

It  would  have  found  one  also  in  most  hearts  upon  the 
Ridge,  where  men  were  beginning  to  think  with  a  sort 
of  mad  fury  of  women  and  children  in  a  hundred  places 
to  which  this  unchecked  conflagration  of  mutiny  was 
spreading  swiftly.  What  would  become  of  Lucknow, 
Cawnpore,  Agra,  if  something  were  not  done  at  Delhi? 
if  the  challenge  so  well  given  were  not  followed  up? 
And  men  elsewhere  telegraphed  the  same  question,  until, 
half-heartedly,  the  General  listened,  and  finally  gave  a 
grudging  assent  to  a  plan  of  assault  urged  by  four  sub- 
alterns. 

What  the  details  were  matters  little.  A  bag  of  gun- 
powder somewhere,  with  fixed  bayonets  to  follow,  h 
gamester's  throw  tor  sixes  or  deuce-ace,  so  said  even  its 
supporters.  But  anything  seemed  better  than  being  a 
target  for  artillerj'  practice  five  times  better  than  their 
own,  while  the  mutiny  spread  around  them. 

The  secret  was  well  kept  as  such  secrets  must  be. 
Still  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  saw  a  vague  stir  on  the 
Ridge,  and  though  even  the  fighting  men  turned  in  to 
sleep,  each  man  knew  what  the  midnight  order  meant 
which  sent  him  fumbling  hurriedly  with  belt-s  and  buckles. 

"The  city  at  last,  mates!  No  more  playin'  ball,"  they 
said  to  each  other  as  they  fell  in,  and  stood  waiting  the 
next  order  uiKler  the  stars;  waiting  with  growing  im- 
patience as  the  minutes  slipped  by. 

"  Mv  God!  where  is  Graves?  "  fumed  Hodson.     "  We 
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can't  g:o  on  without  him  and  his  three  hundred.  Ride, 
someone,  and  sec.  The  explosion  party  is  ready,  the 
Rifles  sate  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  wall.  The 
dawn  will  be  on  us  in  no  time — ride  sharp!  " 

■■  Something  has  gone  wrong,"  whispered  a  comrade, 
"  There  were  lights  in  the  General's  tent  and  two  mounted 
officers — there!     I  thought  so!     It's  all  up!  " 

All  up  indeed  I  For  the  bugle  which  rang  out  was 
the  retreat.  Some  of  those  who  heard  it  remembered  a 
moonlight  night  just  a  month  before  when  it  had  echoed 
over  the  Meerut  parade  ground;  and  if  muttered  curses 
could  have  silenced  it  the  bugle  would  have  sounded  in 
vain.  But  they  could  not,  and  so  the  men  went  back 
sulkily,  despondently  to  bed.  Back  to  inaaion,  back  to 
target  practice. 

■'  Graves  says  he  misunderstood  the  verbal  orders,  so 
I  understand,"  palliated  a  staff-officer  in  a  mess  tent 
whither  others  drifted  to  find  solace  from  the  chill  of  dis- 
^pointment,  the  heat  of  anger.  A  tall  man  with  hawk's 
eyes  and  sparse  red  hair  paused  for  a  moment  ere  pass- 
ing out  into  the  night  again.  "  1  dislike  euphemisms," 
he  said  curtly-  "  In  these  days  I  prefer  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade.     Then  you  can  tell  what  you  have  to  trust  to." 

"  Hodson's  in  a  towering  temper."  said  an  artillery- 
man as  he  watched  a  native  servant  thirstily:  "  I  don't 
wonder.     Well!  here's  to  better  luck  next  time," 

"  I  don't  believe  there  will  be  a  next  time."  echoed  a 
lad  gloomily.  And  there  was  not,  for  him,  the  target 
practice  settling  that  point  definitely  next  day. 

"  But    why   the   de\'il    couldn't "    began    another 

vexed  voice,  then   paused.     "  Ah !    here  comes   Erlton 

from  the  General.     He'll  know.     I  say.  Major "  be 

broke  off  aghast. 

"  Have  a  glass  of  something.  Eriton?  "  put  in  a  senior 
hastily,  "  you  look  as  if  yon  had  seen  a  ghost,  man!  " 

The  Major  gave  an  odd  hollow  laugh.  "  The  other  way 
00 — 1  mean — \ — I  can't  be!ie*-e  it — hvtX  my  wife — she — 
she's  alive — she's  in  DelhL"  The  startled  faces  aroun-! 
seemed  too  mocfa  for  him:  he  sat  down  burrjedh-  and  hid 
bis  face  in  his  hands,  only  to  look  up  in  a  second  more 

collectedly.     "  It  has  brought  the  wlmle  d d  I 

bome,  SiMnebow,  to  bare  her  there.'* 
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"  But  how?  "  the  eager  voices  got  ao  far — no  further, 

"  I  nearly  shot  him — should  have  if  he  had  not  ducked, 
for  the  get  up  «as  perfect.  Some  of  you  may  know  the 
man — Douglas — Greymaii — a  trainer  chap,  but  my  GoJl 
a  well  plucked  one.  He  sneaked  into  my  tent  to  letl. 
But  I  don't  understand  it  yet,  and  he  said  he  would  come 
back  and  arrange.  It  was  all  so  hurried,  you  see;  I  was 
due  at  the  muster,  and  he  was  off  when  he  heard  what  was 
up  to  see  Graves — whom  he  knows.  Oh,  curse  the 
whole  lot  of  them!  Here,  khansamanl  brandy — 
anything ! " 

He  gulped  it  down  fiercely,  for  he  had  heard  of  more 
than  life  from  Jim  Douglas. 

The  latter,  meanwhile,  was  racing  down  a  ravine  as  his 
shortest  way  back  to  the  city.     His  getting  out  had  been 
the  merest  chance,  depending  on  his  6nding  Soma  a» 
sentry  at  the  sally  port  of  the  ruined  magazine.     He  bad 
instantly  risked  the  danger  of  another  confederate  ior  ttae 
opportunity,  and  he  was  just  telling  himself  with  a  tri- 
umph of  gladness  that  be  had  been  right,  when  a  ctm- 
ous  sound  like  the  rustling  of  dry  leaves  at  bis  verj-  leet, 
made  him  spring  into  the  air  and  cross  the  fiat  shelf  of 
rock  he  was  passing  at  a  bound;  for  he  knew  what  ifae 
noise  meanL     A  true  lover's  knot  of  deadly  viper.  aasTT 
at  intrusion,  lay  there ;  the  dry  Ridge  swanns  witit  ibem. 
But,  as  he  came  down  lightly  on  his  ieei  again,  fioote- 
thing  slipped  from  under  one,  and  though  he  did  not  lalU 
be  &1CW  in  a  second  that  he  was  crippkd.     Bi^t  w 
sprain,  he  knew  instantly  that  be  could  not  hope  ti>  reach 
the  saU]r-prat  before  Soma's  watch  was  op-    Vet  get  bsKk 
be  mtist  to  the  city ;  for  this — he  had  tried  a  step  tjy  Ukis 
time  with  the  aid  of  a  prelecting  rock — might  make  it 
impoaiible  (or  fum  to  return  ior  days  ii  be  diil  tl.',  ca^Le^-. 
tfan^  and  crawled  itpward  again  haitiUaod  ki  - 
ditt,  was  not  to  be  tboogfat  of-     The  Ajdk: 
crcr.  niglf  be  open  ior  Ua&c:  the  Delhi  ■ 
was.  taontti^  ai>d  evcnxng.     The  ian<r  n^^  ^,^  _^- 

acarfr  toor  snies.  and  endleaa  tUcfc  ,  ^^ 

■  anHtbedooc     So  be  aet  his  b' 

It  was  inst  twenty-ioor  hoor_&  ^ 
lor  loader  paxiezkcc  told  ^ 
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herself  in,  while  she  went  out  to  seek  news  of  the  master. 
Something  must  have  happened.  It  was  thirty-six 
hours  since  they  had  seen  him,  and  if  he  was  gone,  that 
was  an  end. 

Her  face  as  she  spoke  was  fierce,  but  Kate  did  not 
seem  to  care;  she  had,  in  truth,  almost  ceased  to  care  for 
her  own  safety  except  for  the  sake  of  the  man  who  had 
taken  so  much  trouble  about  it.  So  she  sat  down  quietly, 
resolved  to  open  the  locked  door  no  more.  They  might 
break  it  in  if  they  chose,  or  she  could  starve.  What  did 
it  matter? 

Tara  meanwhile  went,  naturally,  to  seek  Soma's  aid, 
all  other  considerations  fading  before  the  master's  safety; 
and  so  of  course  came  instantly  on  the  clew  she  sought. 
He  had  left  the  city,  let  out  by  Soma's  own  hands;  hands 
which  had  never  meant  to  let  him  in  again,  that  being  a 
different  affair.  And  though  he  had  said  he  would 
return,  why  should  he?  asked  Soma.  Whereupon 
Tara,  to  prove  her  ground  for  fear,  told  of  the  hidden 
mem.  She  would  have  told  anything  for  the  sake  of  the 
master.  And  Soma  looked  at  her  fierce  face  apprehen- 
sively, 

"That  is  for  after!"  she  said  curtly,  impatiently, 
"  Now  we  must  make  sure  he  is  not  wounded.  There 
was  fighting  to-day.  Come,  thou  canst  give  the  pass- 
word and  we  can  search  before  daw*n  if  we  take  a  light. 
That  is  the  first  thing." 

But  as,  cresset  in  hand,  Tara  stooped  over  many  a 
huddled  heap  or  long,  still  stretch  of  limb,  Kate,  with  a 
beating  heart,  was  listening  to  the  sound  of  someone  on 
the  stairs.  The  next  moment  she  had  flung  the  door 
wide  at  the  first  hint  of  the  first  familiar  knock. 

"  Where  is  Tara? "  asked  Jim  Douglas  peremptorily, 
still  holding  to  the  door  jamb  for  support. 

"  She  went — to  look  for  you — we  thought — what  has 
liappened? — what  is  the  matter?  "  she  faltered. 

■'  Fool !  as  if  that  would  do  any  good !  Xothtng's  the 
matter,  Mrs.  Erlton,  I  hurt  my  ankle,  that's  all '  He 
tried  to  step  over  the  threshold  as  he  spoke,  but  even  that 
short  pause,  from  sheer  dogged  effort,  had  made  its  re- 
newal an  agony,  and  be  put  out  his  hand  to  her  blindly. 
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"  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  help  me."  he  benn.  then 
paused.  Her  arm  was  rotmd  him  in  a  sccotiu,  but  he 
stood  still,  looking  up  at  her  curiously.  "  To — to  help," 
he  repealed.  Then  she  had  to  drag  him  forward  by  main 
force  so  that  he  might  fall  clear  of  the  diKir  and  enable 
her  to  close  it  swiftly.  For  who  could  tell  what  Uy 
behind? 

One  thing  was  certain.  That  hand  on  her  arm  had 
almost  scorched  her — the  ankle  he  had  spoken  of  must 
have  been  agony  to  move.  Yet  thert  was  nothing  to  lie 
done  save  lay  cold  water  to  it.  and  to  his  btirninu  head, 
settle  him  as  best  she  could  on  a  pillow  and  quilt  an  he 
lay,  and  then  sit  beside  him  waiting  for  Tara  to  return; 
for  Tara  could  bring  what  was  wanted.  Hut  if  Tara  was 
never  to  return?  Kale  sat,  listening  to  the  heavy  breath- 
ing, broken  by  half-delirious  moans,  and  changing  the 
cool  cloths,  while  the  stars  dipped  and  the  gray  of  dnwn 
grew  to  that  dominant  bubble  of  the  mosr|uc;  an<].  as  she 
sat,  a  thousand  wild  schemes  to  help  this  man.  who  had 
helped  her  for  so  long,  passed  through  her  brain,  filtinK 
her  with  a  certain  gladness. 

Until  in  the  early  dawn  Tara's  voice,  calling  on  her, 
stole  through  the  door. 

It  was  still  so  dark  that  Kate,  opening  it  with  the  quick 
cry — "  He  is  here,  Tara,  he  is  here  safe,"  (ltd  not  see  tlie 
tall  figure  standing  behind  the  woman's,  did  not  bcc  lh« 
menace  of  either  face,  did  not  see  Tara's  quick  thrust  of 
a  hand  backward  as  if  to  check  someone  behind. 

So  she  never  knew  that  Jim  Douglas,  helplet*,  uncon- 
scious, had  yet  stepped  once  more  between  iitr  and 
death;  for  Tara  was  on  her  knees  beside  the  yrourau 
figure  in  a  second,  and  Soma,  closing  the  door  carefully, 
salaamed  to  Kate  witii  a  look  of  relief  in  his  hatid^mc 
face.  This  settled  the  doubtful  duty  of  denouncing  the 
hidden  Mlechchas.  How  could  thai  be  done  iu  a  house 
where  the  master  lay  sick? 

And  he  lay  sick  for  days  and  weeks,  fighting  agaiiisl 
stin-fever  and  inflammation,  against  thtr  general  slruin  of 
that  month  of  inaction,  which,  as  Kate  found  widi  a  pulwr 
of  soft  pity,  had  sprinkled  the  hair  about  hi«  uniplce  witli 


"  He  would  die  for  her,"  said  Tara  gloomily,  grudg- 
ingly, "  so  she  must  live,  Soma " 

"  Nayl  'twas  not  I "  began  her  brother,  then  held 

his  peace,  doubtful  if  the  disavowal  was  to  his  praise  or 
blame;  for  duty  was  a  puzzle  to  most  folk  in  those  hot, 
lingering  days  of  June,  when  the  Ridge  and  the  City 
skirmished  with  each  other  and  wondered  mutually  if 
anything  were  gained  by  it.  Yet  both  Men  and  Murder- 
ers were  cheerful,  and  Major  Erlton  going  to  see  the  hos- 
pital after  that  fifteen  hours'  fight  of  the  23d  of  June, 
when  the  centenary  of  Plassey,  a  Hindoo  fast  and  a 
Mohammedan  festival,  made  the  sepoys  come  out  to  cer- 
tain victory  in  full  parade  uniform,  with  all  their  medals 
on,  heard  the  lad  whose  girl  had  been  kiiied  at  Meerut 
say  in  an  aggrieved  tone,  "  And  the  nigger  as  stuck  me 
'ad  'er  Majesty's  scarlet  coatee  on  'is  d — — -d  carcass,  and 
a  'eap  of  medals  she  give  him  a-blazin'  on  his  breast — 
dash  'is  impudence." 

So  blue  eye  met  blue  eye  again  sympathetically,  for 
that  was  no  time  to  see  the  pathos  of  the  story. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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There  was  a  blessed  coolness  in  the  air,  tor  the  rains 

had  broken,  the  molten  heats  of  June  had  passed.  And 
still  that  handful  of  obstinate  aliens  clung  like  barnacles 
to  the  bare  red  rocks  of  the  Ridge.  Clung  all  the  closer 
because  in  one  corner  of  it,  beside  the  canal,  they  had  be- 
come part  of  the  soil  itself  in  rows  on  rows  of  new-made 
graves.  A  strong  rear-guard  this,  what  with  disease 
and  exposure  superadded  to  skirmishes  and  target-prac- 
tice. Yet.  though  not  a  gun  in  the  city  had  been 
silenced,  not  a  battery  advanced  a  yard,  the  living  garri- 
son day  after  day  dug  these  earthworks  for  the  dead  one, 
firm  as  it,  in  silent  resolve  to  yield  no  inch  of  foot- 
hold on  those  rocks  till  the  Judtrment  Day,  when  Men 
and  Murderers  should  pass  together  to  thp  great  settle- 
ment of  this  world's  quarrels. 
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ball  made  a  fair-haired  laddie  remark  sardonically  to  the 
caperer,  "  It's  well  for  you,  my  boy,  that  you  haven't 
spilled  my  dinner." 

Perhaps  it  was,  considering  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Herbert  Erlton,  eating  his  lunch,  sheltered  from  the  pelt- 
ing rain  behind  the  low  scarp  which  by  this  time  scored 
the  summit  of  the  Ridge,  smiled  also.  He  was  all  grimed 
and  smirched  with  helping  young  Light — the  gayest 
dancer  in  Upper  India — with  his  guns.  He  helped  wher- 
ever he  could  in  his  spare  time,  for  a  great  restlessness 
came  over  him  when  out  of  sight  of  tliose  rose-red  walls. 
They  had  a  fascination  for  him  since  Jim  Douglas'  fail- 
ure to  return  had  left  him  uncertain  what  they  held.  So, 
when  the  day's  work  slackened,  as  it  always  did  toward 
sunset,  and  the  rain  clearing,  he  had  drifted  back  to  his 
tent  for  a  bath  and  a  change,  he  drifted  out  again  along 
the  central  road,  where  those  off  duty  were  lounging, 
and  the  sick  had  their  beds  set  out  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pany and  cooler  air.  It  was  a  quieter  company  than 
usual,  for  some  two  days  before  the  General  himself  had 
joined  the  rear-guard  by  the  canal;  struck  down  by 
cholera,  and  dying  with  the  half-conscious,  wholly 
pathetic  words  on  his  lips,  "  strengthen  the  right." 

And  that  very  day  the  auctions  of  his  and  other  dead 
comrades'  effects  had  been  held ;  so  that  more  than  one 
usually  thoughtless  youngster  looked  down,  maybe,  on 
a  pair  of  shoes  into  which  he  had  stepped  over  a  grave. 

Still  it  was  an  eager  company,  as  it  discussed  Lieu- 
tenant Hills'  exploit  of  the  morning,  and  asked  for  the 
latest  bulletin  of  that  reckless  young  fighter  with  fists 
against  the  swords. 

■'  How  was  it? "  asked  the  Major,  "  I  only  heard  the 
row.     The  beggars   must  have  got  clean   into  camp," 

"  Right  up  to  the  artillery  lines.  You  see  it  was  so 
beastly  misty  and  rainy,  and  they  were  dressed  like  the 
native  vidette.  So  Hills,  thinking  them  friends,  let  them 
pass  his  two  guns,  until  they  began  charging  the  Cara- 
bineers; and  then  it  was  too  late  to  stop  'em." 

"Why?" 

"  Carabineers — didn't  stand,  somehow,  except  their 
officer.     So    Hills    charged    instead.     By    George  I     I' ' 
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have  given  a  fiver  to  see  him  do  it.     You  know  wh»l  « 
little  chap  he  is — a  boy  to  look  at.    And  then " 

■"  And  then,"  imerrupied  the  Doctor,  who  had  Ik-^h 
giWng  a  glance  at  a  ticklish  banda^  as  he  passeil  the  bed" 
round  which  the  speakers  were  gatheretl,  "  1  think  1  cjin 
tell  you  in  his  own  words;  for  he  was  quite  cool  and  coU 
lecied  when  they  brought  him  in — said  it  was  from  bleed- 
ing so  much  about  the  head " 

A  ripple  of  mirth  ran  through  the  listeners,  but  Major 
Eriton  did  not  smile  this  time;  the  laugh  was  too  lender. 

"  He  said  he  thought  if  he  charged  it  would  be  a  di- 
version, and  give  lime  to  load  up.  So  he  rode— Ye«!  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  it  tool — slap  at  the  front  rank, 
cut  down  the  first  fellow,  slashed  the  next  oyer  the  Iflie, 
Then  the  two  following  crashed  into  him,  and  down  h« 
went  at  such  a  pace  that  he  only  got  a  slice  to  his  jacket 
and  lay  snug  till  the  troop — a  hundred  and  fifty  or  bo — 
rode  over  him.  Then — ha — ha !  he  got  up  and  looked  for 
his  sword  I  Had  just  found  it  ten  yards  ofT,  when  tlirc* 
of  them  tiinied  back  for  him.  He  dropped  one  from  hit 
horse,  dodged  the  other,  who  lia<l  a  hince,  and  finally 
gashed  him  over  the  head.  Number  Ihrcc  was  on  foot— 
the  man  he'd  dropped,  he  ihinks,  at  first — and  they  bad 
a  regular  set  to.  Then  Hills'  cloak,  soaked  with  rain, 
got  round  his  throat  and  half  choked  him,  and  the  brul£ 
managed  to  disarm  him.  So  he  had  to  go  for  liini  witli 
his  fists,  and  by  punching  merrily  at  his  head  mauagefl 
a!!  light  till  he  tripped  over  his  cloak  and  (ell " 

"And  then,"  put  in  another  voice  eagerly,  "  Tuniljx, 
Iiis  Major,  who  had  been  running  from  liih  tent  thiouKli 
tlie  thick  of  those  charging  devils  on  foot  tu  set-  whai 
was  up  that  the  Carabineers  should  be  retiring  .->a^^  him 
lying  on  the  ground,  took  a  pot  shot  at  lluriy  pikct* — *iid 
dropped  his  man  I  " 

"  By  George,  what  luckl  "  commented  soHMWie;  "  lie 
must  have  bcien  blown!  " 

"AccuWomed   to   turnip**,    I    »boulf1  "   '     "'     "■ 

another,  with  a  curiously  even  voict-;  tl.- 
a  tump  in  his  throat,  and  a  stiglil  (IH  . 
•teady. 

"Did  they  kiD  the  lot?"  asked  Majo-  Iviii'^i     ^^^4^. 
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"  HiHiglvd  it  rather,  but  it  was  all  right  in  the  end. 
Thf  y  wcrr  n  jihuky  »pt,  though ;  t-hargcd  to  the  very  mid- 
illf>  uf  ilir  »iiiii|i.  utiriiuinp  til  the  black  anillery  to  join 
tliftii,  V\  ci.iiir  liHtk  w  itii  ihcm  to  Delhi." 

"  lliil  Iliry  tiirl  with  a  phickicr  lot!  "  interrupted  the 
Mian  wlm  hflil  iniKK'xtfO  liinilps.  "The  black  company 
Wanil'l  icaily  ('«  action.  The  white  one  behind  it  was; 
Wnlitntii-tTil.  liwilrtl  And  the  hlackies  knew  iL  So  they 
talM  out  to  lire— fire  at  once — lire  sharp— fire  through 

Ihiwt-  WVllt  <( «  it  all,  bijurk  or  white.  1  dor.t  care, 

\'C*  t»  pliK'ky  a  (himij  a<  has  been  done  yet"  He  moved 
»**.*»  Ki»  hftttil*  in  his  pocket*,  attempting  a  whistle;  per- 
hw«  lo  hM«  his  tranbhnf;  lips, 

*  1  vp^  Mid  ^  Dixtor  ^vdy,  "  tboogti  it  wbsd^ 
MCtMM^  to  twsv  tftcni  M  Uicir  word.  Btit  sonduw  k 
ntftkt**  tMt  KiiMak«  ftftcnnun]  aD  the  trane." 

*"  Htm'  muvr  o(  t)*e  poor  beam  scr  kxDed.  Doctor.* 
Iii^^  M  wHHt»y  v«Mc«  in  Ak  pamse  wfakh  foBtmed. 

"  TwvMji'  «r  wv  iG««Kt<<»lHra  and  sodi  Sbc  Th^ 
WBtv  IwMii^  w  tiK  raiMHfly  feim  ike  tnHfets>  ■■O'  wtfc 

MMMV^  4ft  tWBI^^VMCi  MHl  W  MNM  IHtSMBi^  ne  pMl^ 


*"!>■«*«  W«*  WvK  tob  mmcB  \ 
MMtoi«Merx«ii«.^PBritiw«M    ~ 

VMmna  '«t)r  wntoAb.  mAift.  Ih9  wit  v 

jj|^*ww^<ppwwfl.        -.--.,   -^-- 

'  v^^'"^''''^}^  ^'^'^f  ^mAi  lAnAf  vBaffies.  snfi  tufifl  Uu 

VM^  IfMMfl'MMi  Vft  WMl  vl  lIlMBIt  ID)  tne  <OiBD(RSfln  4)1 

■"  'It  p!  *ll  ihPh-  /«m  ^uh!"  IbnAie  in  an  -mifrn  ■wntm^ 
■•Wii-e.  '■  »'hv  'H*I  tlic^- " 

X-iW  -!/.  Tv«.-ii?    niu   ft'flv  aTi£nimi*tiK,  «■  rommnn  ir 

'■!■      .'njru- 

■  L-'-    to- 
-litB.'    or 
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that  they  quoted  texts  of  Scripture.  Notably  one  about 
a  daughter  of  Babylon  and  the  blessedness  of  throwing 
children  on  stones. 

But  Major  Eriton  did  not  stop  to  listen  to  it.  The 
ethics  of  the  question  did  not  interest  him,  and  in  truth 
mere  revenge  was  lost  in  him  in  the  desire,  not  so  much 
to  kill,  as  to  fight.  To  go  on  hacking  and  hewing  for 
ever  and  ever.  As  he  drifted  on  smoking  his  cigar  he 
thought  quite  kindly  of  the  poor  devils  of  grass-cutters 
who  really  worked  uncommonly  well;  just,  in  fact,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  So  did  the  old  khansaman.  and 
the  sweeper  who  had  come  back  to  him  on  his  return  to 
the  Ridge,  saying  that  the  Huzoor  would  find  the  tale  o( 
chickens  complete.  And  the  garden  of  the  ruined  house 
near  the  Flagstaff  Tower  whither  his  feet  led  him  uncon- 
sciously, as  they  often  did  of  an  evening,  was  kept  tidy; 
the  gardener — when  he  saw  the  tall  figure  approaching — 
going  over  to  a  rose-bush,  which,  now  that  the  rain  had 
fallen,  was  new  budding  with  white  buds,  and  picking  him 
a  buttonhole.  He  sat  down  on  the  plinth  of  the  veranda 
twiddling  it  idly  in  his  fingers  as  he  looked  out  over  the 
panorama  of  the  eastern  plains,  the  curving  river,  and 
the  city  with  the  white  dome  of  the  mosque  hanging  un- 
supported above  the  smoke  and  mist  wreaths.  For  now, 
at  sunsetting,  the  sky  was  a  mass  of  rose-red  and  violet 
cloud  and  a  white  steam  rose  from  the  dripping  trees  and 
the  moist  ground.  It  was  a  perfect  picture.  But  he  only 
saw  the  city.  That,  to  him,  was  India.  That  filled  his  eye. 
The  wide  plains  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  where 
the  recent  rain  had  driven  every  thought  save  one  of  a 
harvest  to  come,  from  the  minds  of  millions,  where  the 
master  meant  simply  the  claimer  of  revenue,  might  have 
been  non-existent  so  far  as  he,  and  his  like,  were  con- 
cerned. 

Yet  even  for  the  city  he  had  no  definite  conception- 
He  merely  looked  at  it  idly,  then  at  the  rosebud  he 
held.  And  that  reminding  him  of  a  certain  white  marble 
cross  with  "  Thy  will  be  done  "  on  it,  he  rose  suddenly, 
almost  impatiently.  But  there  was  no  resignation  in  his 
face,  as  he  wandered  toward  the  batteries  again  with  the 
white  fiower  of  a  blameless  life  stuck  in  his  old  flannel 
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ftml  oilil  (I  nirniiui'  cDiiKUmiernlc  of  pity  and  passion  in 
\\\\  lit^ll.  wIiIIp  iTip  tily— «■  llic  lijjhl  faded — grew  more 
ntttl  tiKir^  like  llir  vIi'HiIh  ntjovc  ll,  rosc-rcd  and  purple; 
Uhtll,  Iti  \\\9  i|l*lHni'C.  It  Hcciitcd  n  city  ul  drcanis. 

Ill  tllilll  II  wnik  no  *X\\\,  dtrnpitr  the  clangor  of  bugles 
«tlil  I1lt>«  wlitvlt  Htiklit  KUan  bruuelit  with  tiim  when,  on 
Ihe  IM  ot  ,IhL>i  I«  tiv»wctl  llic  Bv^-ollea  river  in  boats  with 
\m  llH'KWiltl  iiiiititicprs.  A  «(|iiart:-shouldcrcd  man 
WM  ttutchi  Kliliit.  with  tt  bnMd  tin  utd  mass.i\-e  beard: 
i  ««i«>>i(\v  ii\Mi.w\niii  VOtcc  to  RMtcli.  A  man  of  the 
CbM^Uxv^t  lAt^\  v4  tit*  Chttli:h  mftilanl,  dUcipUnanan 
Kt  (!■.  Ivv  k  \'o.>  tvctievinK  in  dritt.  >tI  with  an  cj-e  to  a 
V^-  'iatvxm  fxwvise,     Aod  there  was  bo 

\ti'  '■-  •  W  m  IVth)  bv  tlus  tuRC.    ThcT  cane 

(V>  -.  -    ^«»%  K^  jK«Mk~«kA  otbcr  m  tbe'strecss 

;.TT.'«  v.ii\^  tin  <«w(t  ion  ikic  jowhtm  side  oi  ifee 
n  Am^iim  #<!M  «))«  «4»>waW  cvitan- «■  ifae  Ri4Be. 
it  tW?^  Iltalftt  ^NMscKts  «eMMrt  it «  al  Ac  wior 
v«  «»«•  ^!*vi.W«k  «IM  fa**^^*^  "**y  tihe  twades  a^. 

EMtfa  WM  n%|MWMi  ^feiM  *0i  vraMMNss  wc  •■nc^ 
««  W^  «Sl  Wk  «hM  atogs  he  «>>kq<d  •• 

(Mk  IKMli  liM  «^M>\  analKn.  Wtat  Ibcjkd.  nl 

"  <t'«m'j«<lteKlk^KlaiirSKilib>.   SeKlmMnn* 


BiU  teae  i»  itaB- 


llttiwUlflM 


k,  tfb  itaft^viaiMb  <drMiAiii 


ti<«Aic*ti 


___^'h(r■^d^l'--^^i!-Tl5rtlt, 

^WtetlfclM  -.  

anbindK'  i  on  tht!  amnsn. 
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do  it,  so  I  would  not  have  it — for  something.  Yet  Bonio 
day  we  shall  quarrel  over  it;  some  day  thy  putiencc  will 
go;  some  day  thou  wilt  be  as  others,  thinking  of  thyieU; 
and  then " 

"  And  then,  nephew?  "  she  asked  coldly. 

He  laughed,  mimicking  her  tone.  "  And  then  I  shall 
grow  tired  and  go  mine  own  way  to  mine  own  end." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  thrunimings  and  drum- 
mings  went  on  until  Kate  Eriton,  watching  a  nick  tied 
hard  by,  felt  as  if  she  must  send  round  and  beg  (or 
quiet.  It  seemed  quite  natural  she  should  do  »o,  for 
she  was  completely  absorbed  over  that  patient  of  hcri, 
who,  without  being  seriously  ill,  would  nut  gel  Iwtter. 
Who  passed  from  one  relapse  of  fever  to  another  with  a 
listless  impatience,  and  now,  nearly  a  month  after  he  had 
stumbled  over  the  threshold,  lay  barely  convalcHccnt.  It 
had  been  a  strange  month.  Stranger  even  than  the  prC' 
vious  one,  when  she  had  dragged  through  the  lonely  dayt 
as  best  she  could,  and  he  had  wandered  in  and  out  rent' 
le&sly.  full  of  strain  and  stress.  If  even  that  had  been  a 
curious  linking  of  their  fates,  what  wa*  lhi>  when  the 
tended  him  day  and  niglit,  when  the  weeks  slipped  by 
securely,  almost  ignorantly?  For  though  5yima  came 
e\-ery  day  to  inquire  after  tfae  matter,  standing  ai  the 
door  to  ^ute  to  her,  tpkk  and  tpan  io  full  uniu.ff7n,  be 
brought  oo  distuilMng  newa. 

It  seemed  to  her,  noK-,  thai  (he  had  kno«rn  Jim  DOOC' 
hs  an  his  life.  And  in  truth  she  had  learned  iomrtbiim; 
cA  tbe  real  man  daring  the  few  day»  of  dcHriinn  come- 
qocnt  oo  the  violent  inflanmntkn  wiiicfa  ict  in  on  tlic  iff 
jured  anlde.  Bat  lor  tbe  moM  part  be  bad  ntttttcriBl  and 
BDoncd  ai  Bqoid  Pcrnn.  He  bad  3imaj%  apaktm  it  wMt 
Zon,  wbo  udbecn  ungfat  it  aa  part  at  her  atttaeliaoB, 
and  ao  dtmbt  it  vac  tbe  jn^e  of  tfv  jewdt  m  Km« 
l^*dfd  bin,  wbicb  reatiodBd  bi0  of  tbst  cartinilaf  Mrt 

oilMliiCL 

Bf  tbe  tbne  he  <aae  to  MmmC  however,  ikr  bal  »• 
moved  all  die  fmrntt.  finrfiac  fben  ■■  tbe  wtv ;  aavc  the 

hcaTT  ^oia  faaai^e  wwdi  wimhI  wot  omik  tim—tt  leaM 
B«  mtd  IO  wauk  U  ln»  i  ii«f»i  i  »f 
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why  she  had  not  asked  Tara  to  take  it  off  for  her;  but  he 
grew  rather  to  hke  the  look  of  it;  to  fancy  that  she  had 
kept  it  on  on  purpose,  to  be  glad  that  she  had;  though  it 
was  distinctly  hard  when  she  raised  him  up  on  his  pillows! 
For,  after  all,  fate  linked  them  strangely,  and  he  was 
grateful  to  her — very  grateful. 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,"  she  said  one  morning  as 
she  came  up  to  his  bed,  with  a  tray  improvised  out  of  a 
brass  platter,  and  found  him  smihng. 

■■  I  have  been  laughing  at  you  all  the  morning,  when 
I  haven't  been  grumbling,"  he  replied,  "at  you  and  the 
chicken  tea,  and  that  little  fringed  business,  to  do 
duty  as  a  napkin,  I  suppose,  and  the  fly-paper — which 
isn't  tlie  least  use,  by  the  way,  and  I'm  sure  I  could  make 
a  better  one — ^and  the  mosquito  net  to  give  additional 
protection  to  my  beauty  when  I  fall  asleep.  Who  could 
help  laughing  at  it?" 

She  looked  at  him  reproachfully.  "  But  it  makes  you 
more  comfortable,  surely?" 

"  Comfortable,"  he  echoed.  "  my  dear  ladyl  It  is  a 
perfect  convalescent  home! " 

But  in  the  silence  which  followed  his  right  hand 
clenched  itself  over  a  fold  in  the  quilt  unmistakably. 

"  If  you  will  take  your  chicken  tea,"  she  replied  cheer- 
fully, despite  a  faint  tremble  in  her  voice.  "  you  will 
soon  get  out  of  it.  And  really,  Mr.  Greyman,  you  don't 
seem  to  have  lost  any  chance.  Soma  is  not  very  com- 
municative, but  everjthing  seems  as  it  was.  1  never 
keep  back  anything  from  you.  But.  indeed,  the  chief 
thing  in  the  city  seems  that  there  is  no  money  to  pay  tlie 
soldiers.  Do  you  know,  I'm  afraid  Soma  must  loot  the 
shops  like  the  others.  He  seems  to  get  things  for  noth- 
ing: though  of  course  they  are  extraordinarily  cheap. 
When  I  was  a  mem  I  used  to  pay  twice  as  much  for 
^gs." 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  laugh  that  had  a  tinge  of 
bitterness  in  it.  "  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  story  of 
the  lew  who  was  eating  ham  during  a  thunderstorm, 
Mrs.'Erlton?" 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling,  being  accustomed  by  diia 
time  to  his  unsparing,  rather  reckless  ridicule. 


SVGieS  ANii  i-H-MS. 

"He  looked  up  and  )>aid,  'All  iliia  lua»  abuui  a 
bit  of  pork.'  Su  all  tjii^  fu^a  Itua  Uiiijlii  >uti  liit.  (ji 
eg^.  Upon  tny  word!  ii  ia  wot&i-  ili^ji  iIk-  lhh 
cent  home!  "  He  lay  Lack  upuii  his  pilluvvs  wuli  .1 
irritated  weariness. 
"  1  have  learned  more  tliaii  lliai,  »uitly  ■'  alu  L 
"Learned!"  lie  ecliwed  bliaiplj.  "  Voii'n  li. 
evernhing,  my  dear  iady,  iiec«:i>»aiy  l-j  lalvau-jn  I 
the  worst  of  it !  Your  clialler  lu'iaiit  I  ln^i  ulu. 
think  I  am  asleep.  Vou  cirav.  yuui  veil  o.ii  jvu 
when  the  ■waier-utrrier  euiiie!>  in  Idl  tin  jy^ia  -a  ii  ,  •> 
been  bom  on  u  iioiujciop.  Vuii  -Ali-  i-rlLon' 
were  not  a  iielplci.^  idioi  !  touln  pasb  >oi.  yiu  of  li. 
to-moTTOw.  J  ixiiicv';.  it  i^ni  vi.*ur  iaui^  uiiy  iMi.w-' 
mine,  and  Hcaieii  only  knuMs  Iiom'  iijii)--  Uii!  i-un 
that  thruiiiiTiiri^  aito  liruiiiimii^.  ii  ^ei:.  uu  iiij  u^' 
my  nervehl — p^iiaM' ' 

It  «'as  tiicn  ma"  j^ai'.  oetiai'e'i  liiai  bin,   nwiii-: 

send  Ian. 

"  Mrs    Lriioi.  pitM-'in-  iier  i.(jiiipiiiiii;iii~.  I'j  U'' 
cesf   } 'art:  noon 'J :    '/i^tiinv.     aii<i  will  b'.  obiigeo 
Jiir  Lfou^ia- .  ine:    pause'..  i)>  irui:-  iinji'.  iiiii^X'' 
amuaec    McBpi<-   lii'   iiuim.r;   >jv  i,i.-  u>--i       .iiiv  ju' 
be  ItJiVeaieN  L'..  ur:  aii:ii^>.  piUlUi;;     *'  ..ir-  .  j.i..iii'' 
out    ijao   lOi'.    >-j\.:  ::   u.^Ui>.;    ;/<-  ;;;>..  ii,,^    -_../.::    ■.,i^.. 

matt — Yiif:;    ii.'    «urr.  (julsh.-    u.-  ..i.- «'.,.. 

SOIII'.    IIJ'-"!'-    =-"  -"■'■..     -lip^.j.  ....     ;p<.i. 

f:;Ii;      l;...*.^i.       -  -■  ...    ,.,,         j,„^ ,-      ..  ■ 


hall 
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lilll  dlie  llFttrcl  It,  uiltl  bit  licr  Up  lu  prevent  a  tender  smtle 
es  ?lie  went  off  lo  give  an  urclcr  to  i'ara.  For  the  vein  of 
Hltimnl  liuylfli  inlKi'liicl  uniJ  li^litlicarlc-d  recklessness 
wtiii'ii  sliifwi't]  In  lilni  nl  linie«  always  made  her  think 
huw  rhai  tiling  lii>  niiiHt  liave  been  before  the  cloud  shad- 
uWeil  Ills  WW. 

"  llip  niUBtcr  ii  imich  belter  to-day,  Tara,"  she  said 
chectftilly.    "  1  really  think  the  fever  has  gone  for  good." 

"  I'hetl  he  will  soon  be  able  to  take  the  mem  away," 
(\'»lldd  the  wiMiian  iniiikly. 

'  Al-e  vou  iH  siK'li  a  hurrv  to  get  rid  of  me? "  asked 
K«ti*  with  n  sniilc,  (or  she  iiad  grown  fond  of  the  tall, 
MAlW^v  ciTAltirc.  \t)th  her  solemn  air»  of  duty,  and  abso- 
Ku*  <ii?itrR(n>i  v>f  anytln»K  which  came  in  its  way.  The 
(Ht'eiuily  <\\  the  etnutiiw  \unch  swept  over  the  face,  which 
«•««  «5t»aK\'  <^lm  »»  a  bro««!  statue,  startled  Kate. 

"  <^  « truth  1  ilMll  be  gUd  to  go  biKk.  The  Huaoors' 
t<(^  if  Mvit  m.>  tifc,  the^  ^th  Mit  ny  death.^ 

U  «^s  M  (f  tttc  w>on>an's  wtiotc  tutorc  Ind  recoSed,  as 
«m  «W^  trooil  InxM  «  snake  »  the  psdt.  aad  s  ddl 
t««{!lt  K«t«  Elrtton'^  twiiit,  as  sbe  imiui*  «■  bov 
InA  *  tdMhAkMiM  |H«Cv  «i»d  secai^  rcjMd.  A  laak.  a 
wwb,  wmM  nW|g  ihMk.  It  sccnM  w  Im  __ — . 
t^  «bft  ilMVM  MN«  liMC-MCMi  An,  ^Ae  lad. 
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was  not  worth  living  without  a  regular  pension.  Let  the 
King  secure  his  and  secure  pardon  while  there  wu 
yet  time,  by  sending  a  letter  to  the  General  on  the  RidRC, 
and  offering  to  let  the  English  in  by  Sclimgarh  and  be- 
tray the  city.  When  all  was  said  and  done,  others  had 
betrayed  kim.  had  forced  his  hand;  so  let  him  nave  him- 
self if  he  could,  quietly,  without  a  word  to  any  but 
Ahsan-Oolah.  Above  all,  not  one  word  to  Ztrnul 
Maihl,  Hussan  Askuri,  and  Bukht  Khan — that  Trinity  of 
Dreams! 

With  which  words  of  wisdom  mayhap  liffhtening  hi* 
load  of  sins,  the  fat  eunuch  left  the  court  once  and  for 
all.  So  the  old  King,  as  he  sat  listening  to  the  quarrel* 
of  his  Commander-in-Chief,  had  other  consolation  be- 
sides couplets;  and  when  he  wrote 


he  knew — though  his  yellow,  wsx-Iike  niuk  hid  lb« 
knowledge  from  all — that  a  chance  of  e»capc  remaiiKd. 
The  old  King's  letter  reached  the  Ridge  eatily,  TUwc 
was  no  dj£5culty  in  communication  now.  Spi«>  w«(e 
plentiful,  and  if  Jim  Douglas  had  been  abl«  to  kci  about, 
he  could  have  set  Major  Erlton't  mind  at  r*»t  witbuul 
delay.  Btit  Soma  positively  refused  to  be  a  go-between ; 
to  do  an}-thing.  in  short,  save  secure  the  inaater'^  ^ivKt- 
And  tbc  offer  of  betrayal  arrived  when  (be  man  who  bdd 
camaand  o(  tbc  Ridge  feh  uncertain  of  iIm:  f  uiuie ;  all  tbe 
marc  to  because  of  the  xelegnms.  tbc  letters — almost  ihe 
at&at — wfaidi  came  poarn^  in  to  talc^  '^' '  ' 

at  OBCcI  Early  io  the  iDoaih,  the  gair 
asaidl  lad  ban  rrrTred  witb  tbc  an.. 
ocitf^oidr  to  be  abandootd  ooce  muf  ,.  ,.,r 

tt  dtt  appoiated  time;  in  brar  ci  (be  ^'it" 
warn,  tmm^  Ae  vlibper  had  gone  no  further  ^ 
GonaTs  tent,  a  durd  poMUbty  vm  alk>k»ed-i 
Tk  ■«  ttoMnad  wot  dwiodliDie  day  by  (U> ,  A 

i  duty,  Mcaricd  uut  witb  x 
br  tbc  tyisiao  ul  bugk*  anA 


cairfdW?   Tbarc  Ka«i><>jUc^<if^iiircto 
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believe  it  possible;  but  Greathed  of  the  politicals,  and  ^ 
Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe  shook  their  heads  doubtfully. 
Hodson,  they  said,  had  better  be  consulted.  So  the  tall 
man  with  the  blue  hawk's  eyes,  who  had  lost  his  temper 
many  times  since  that  dawn  of  the  12th  of  June,  when  the 
first  assault  had  hung  fire,  u-as  asked  for  his  opinion. 

"  \Vc  had  a  chance  at  the  beginning,"  he  said.  "  We 
could  have  a  chance  now.  if  there  was  someone — but  that 
is  beside  the  ({ucstion.  As  for  this,  it  is  not  wonh  the 
paper  it  is  written  on.  The  King  has  no  power  to  futfiU 
his  promise.  He  is  \nrtually  a  prisoner  himself.  That 
is  the  tnitti.  But  don't  send  an  ansn'er.  Refer  it.  and 
keep  him  quiet." 

"  And  retreat  ?  " 

"  Retreat  is  impossible,  sir.     It  would  kise  ns  India." 

"  Any  news,  Hodsoo?  "  asked  Major  Erlton,  meetiog 
tlw  free-laiKC  as  he  rode  back  to  his  tent  after  his  tashioo. 
with  kiosc  rein  and  loose  seat,  unkempt,  undeviating, 
«ith  an  e>-e  for  any  and  ever^'  advanta£:e. 

"  None." 

"  Any  ctiance  oi — of  anything? " 

"  Xooe  with  our  present  chiefs.  IE  we  had  Sir  Heozy 
Lawrence  here  it  would  be  different." 

But  Sir  Henry  LawTcnce.  havii^  dooc  his  dn^  to  the 
ottennost,  already  hy  dead  in  the  rcsideocy  at  Lueknow. 
draoch  the  tsdtn^  tad  iMst  reached  the  Rid^  And  yet 
nOM  4BRnl  **'**ig'  mc  OS  txmr  way  to  onng  J  Qiy>  that 
Bioath  of  douds  and  dnkra.  of  ffies  aad  fnnerak,  o<  cnd- 
ksa  bugKngs  md  fifia^  toadoee. 

It  cane  to  tbe  c^  £nt.  Ca^  ooe  a&traoon  when 
the  King  nt  in  the  pnvate  Hal  of  AaficBU.  his  hack 
toward  ttw  arcaded  view  of  dw  taiteiu  pfaiiBk  abfaze 
wilk  svnSgbt.  Us  Eace  toward  the  gardeB.  whick,  Amo^ 
th«  —irtle  ■oiaar:  Hand  vcbes.  shoved  Be  ait  ai- 


re*] ctfcwi  of  KRCs  set  with  fcwekd 
Aoow  BH^  OB  ISC'  root  onjtd  the  ooastfid  L^uiili 

o  H  aMfc  kd*b  •  tewa  of  «&■ 
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ranged  the  mutinous  native  otlicers;  for  half  the  Kius'i 
sovereignty  showed  itself  in  punctilious  ctii|ticttc.  At  ni» 
feet,  below  the  peacock  throne,  stood  a  gilded  ca^e  con- 
taining a  cocliatoo.  For  Hufzan  had  been  so  fur  right 
in  her  estimate  of  Hussan  Askun's  wondtr*  that  poorlit- 
t!e  Sonny's  pet.  duly  caught,  and  with  its  crcsl  dyed  an 
orthodox  green,  had  been  used — Hkc  the  stuffed  Uxard— 
to  play  on  the  old  man's  love  of  the  marvelous.  .So,  (or 
the  time  being,  the  bird  followed  him  in  \m  brief  journey- 
ings  from  Audience  Hall  to  balcony,  from  balcony  to  hed. 

The  usual  pile  of  brocaded  bajjs  lay  below  thai  again, 
upon  the  marble  floor,  where  a  reader  crouched, 
sampling  the  most  loyal  to  be  used  as  a  iiedativc.  (Jiie 
would  be  needed  ere  long,  for  the  Commanders-in-Chief 
were  at  war;  fjukht  Khan,  backed  by  Hustan  Askuri, 
with  his  long  black  robe,  his  white  beard,  and  the  wild 
eyes  beneath  his  bushy  brows,  and  by  all  the  puritans  and 
fanatics  of  the  city;  Mirza  Moghul  by  his  brother,  Khair 
Sultan,  and  most  of  the  Northern  Indian  rebels  who  re- 
fused a  mere  ex-soubadar's  right  to  he  better  than  they. 

"  Let  the  Light -of- tlie- World  choouc  between  at," 
came  the  sonorous  voice  almost  indifferently;  in  truth 
those  secret  counsels  of  Bukht  Khan  with  the  Queen,  of 
which  the  Palace  was  big  with  gossip,  held  tmstW  plau*, 
allowed  small  considcratioa  (or  the  puppet  King. 

"  Yea!  let  the  Pillar-of-State  chooM,  tjawted  the  shrill 
Toice  of  the  Mo^u),  whose  yellow,  Hnall-featUfed  face 
was  ablaze  with  patsioiL  "  Qioom  between  hi»  vjn  and 
heir  and  this  low-bom  opttaft,  this  iotiba'liu-  <A  artiltcry, 
this  puritan  by  profeuioo,  UtH  debaucfarr  'A  Kit^'k " 

He  puued.  lor  Bskht  Klna'ihand  wac  on  bis  cwonJ. 
and  there  was  an  onmwas  rtir  bdnod  HuMan  Aftkuri. 
Afaan-Oohh,  a  dkcrect  %we  in  Uack  Mandiog  by  the 
nde  ot  the  tlvo«e,  oaned  &  loaf  (wdc  iorwitni.  aoid  hie 

B^ht  Kham  b^faal  (Scilainf^y  at  the  Mirza'e  full 
au^  "Wlm  1  asi,  ave,  aaadcn  lilde  if  I  can  lead 
Ml  mmu  to  vieaoy.  The  Mirza  hath  oat  ltd  bit.  as  ytt." 
"  Kot  led  mem? "  irtenwpled  an  o&aouc  pcace- 
"  Lol  Ac  Un-^ooncd  ar<  reduccid  to  five  huo- 
;  eatiac  (bear  horses'  grain,    tb* 
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captains  are  starving,  and  our  shells  cause  terror  as  th^ 
cry,  'Coffin!     Cc^n!  (boccus!  boccus!) '" 

"  The  Mirza  could  do  as  well  as  thou,"  put  in  a  partifl 
san,  heedless  of  ttie  tales  to  which  the  King,  howevcfi^ 
had  been  nodding  his  head,  "  if,  as  thou  hast,  he  had 
money  to  pay  his  troops.     The  Begum  Zeenut  Maihl's 
hoards " 

The  sword  and  the  hand  kept  company  again  signifi- 
cantly. "  I  pay  my  men  by  the  hoard  I  took  from  the 
inhdel,  Meean-jee,"  retorted  the  loud,  indifferent  voice. 
"  And  when  it  is  done  I  can  get  more.  The  Palace  is 
not  sucked  dry  yet.  nor  Delhi  either." 

The  Meean,  well  known  to  have  feathered  his  nest 
bravely,  muttered  something  inaudible,  but  a  stout, 
white-robed  gentleman  bleated  hastily: 

"  There  is  no  more  money  to  be  loaned  in  Delhi,  be 
the  interest  ever  so  high." 

The  broad  face  broadened  with  a  sardonic  smile.  "  I 
borrow,  banker-jee.  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  faith, 
without  interest!  For  the  rest,  five  minutes  in  thy  house 
with  a  spade  and  a  string  bed  to  hang  thee  on  head  down, 
and  I  pay  every  tighter  for  the  faith  in  Delhi  his  arrears." 

"^W&kt  ll'ah!"  A  fierce  murmur  of  approval  ran 
round  the  audience,  for  all  liked  that  way  of  dealing  with 
folk  who  kept  their  money  to  themselves. 

"But,  Khan-jee!  there  is  no  such  hurrj',"  protested 
the  keeper  of  peace,  the  promoter  of  dreams.  "  The 
hell-doomed  are  at  the  last  gasp.  Have  not  two 
Commanders-in-Chief  had  to  commit  suicide  before  their 
troops?  And  was  not  the  third  allowed  by  special  favor 
of  the  Queen  to  go  away  and  do  it  privately?  This  one 
will  have  to  do  it  also,  and  then " 

"■  And  a  letter  has  but  this  day  come  in,"  said  a  grave, 
clever-looking  man,  interrupting  the  tale  once  more, 
"offering  ten  lakhs:  but  as  the  writer  makes  stipula- 
tions, we  are  asking  what  treasury  he  means  to  loot,  or 
if  it  is  hidden  hoards," 

Bukht  Khan  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  The  Meean's 
or  the  banker's  hoards  are  nearer,"  he  said  brutally, 
"  and  money  we  must  have,  if  we  are  to  fight  as  soldiers. 
Otherwise "     He  paused.     There  was  a  stir  at  the  ■ 
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entrance,  where  a  news-runner  had  unceremoniously 
pushed  his  way  in  to  flourish  a  letter  in  a  long  envelope, 
and  pant  with  vehement  show  of  breathlessness.  "  In 
haste!     In  haste!  and  buksheesh  for  the  bringer." 

The  Kin^,  who  had  been  listening  wearily  to  the  dis- 
pute, thinking  possibly  that  the  paucity  of  commanders 
on  the  Ridge  was  preferable  to  the  plethora  of  them  at 
court,  looked  Up  indifferendy.  They  came  so  often, 
these  bearers  of  wonderful  news.  Not  so  often  as  the 
httle  brocaded  bags;  but  they  had  no  more  effect. 

"  Reward  him,  Keeper-of- the- Purse,"  he  said  punc- 
tiliously, "  and  read,  slave.  It  is  some  victory  to  our 
troops,  no  doubt," 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  people  waited  indif- 
ferently, wondering,  some  of  them,  if  it  was  bogus  news 
that  was  to  come  or  not. 

Then  the  court  moonshee  stood  up  with  a  doubtful 
face.  "  'Tis  from  Cawnpore,"  he  murmured,  forgetting 
decorum  and  etiquette;  forgetting  everything  save  the 
news  that  the  Nana  of  Bithoor  had  killed  the  two  hun- 
dred women  and  children  he  had  pledged  himself  lo 
save. 

Bukht  Khan's  hand  went  to  his  sword  once  more,  as 
he  listened,  and  he  turned  hastily  to  Hussan  Askuri. 
"  That  settles  it  as  thou  woiildst  have  it,"  he  whispered. 
"  It  is  Holy  War  indeed,  or  defeat." 

But  Mirza  Moghul  shrank  as  a  man  shrinks  from  the 
scaffold. 

The  old  King  stood  up  quickly;  stood  up  between  the 
lights  looking  out  on  the  curtain  of  flowers.  "  What- 
ever happens,"  he  said  tremulously,  "  happens  by  the 
will  of  God." 

His  sanctimoniousness  never  failed  him. 

So  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  August  there  was  an 
unwonted  stillness  in  the  city,  and  the  coming  of  day  did 
not  break  it.  The  rain,  it  is  true,  fell  in  torrents,  but 
many  an  attack  had  been  made  in  rain  before.  There 
was  none  now.  The  bugles  and  fifes  had  ended,  and 
folk  were  waiting  for  the  drum  ecclesiastic  to  begin. 
What  they  thought  meanwhile,  who  knows?  Delhi  held 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  swelled  to  nigh  two 
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hundred  thoas 
certain,  the  tht 

But  on  the 
reached  it  witl 
expression  in  3 
day  of  July.  " 
position  and  i 
very  numerou 
intrenchments 
at  its  post." 

No  talk  of  1 
plowing  their 
ter  who  would 
even  in  the  bt 
pass,  were  not 
The  fight  for  I 

So  the  sand 
ever  happens. 

Those  two  ■ 


A  not  died  in  vain. 
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The  silence  of  the  city  had  lasted  for  seven  days.  And 
now,  on  the  ist  of  August,  the  dawn  was  at  hand,  and  the 
rain  which  had  heen  falling  all  night  had  ceased,  leaving 
pools  of  water  about  the  city  walls.  Still,  smooth  pools 
like  plates  of  steel,  dimly  reflecting  the  gray  misty  sky 
against  which  the  minarets  of  the  mosque  showed  as 
darker  streaks,  its  dome  like  a  faint  cloud. 

And  suddenly  the  silence  ended.  The  first  shudder- 
ing beat  of  a  royal  salute  vibrated  through  ihe  heavy 
dewy  air,  the  first  chord  of  "  God  save  the  Queen," 
played  bv  evcrv  band  in  Delhi,  floated  Ridgeward. 

The  cheek  of  it  I 

That  phrase — no  other  less  trenchant,  more  refined — 
expressed  purely  the  feeling  with  which  the  rmi?;ed  six 
thousand  listened  from  picket  or  tent,  comfortable  bed  or 
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damp  sentry-go,  to  this  topsy-tiirveydom  of  anthemsl 
The  cheek  of  it!  The  very  walls  ought  to  fall  Jericho- 
wise  before  such  sacrilegious  music. 

But  in  tfie  city  it  sent  a  thrill  through  hearts  and 
brains.  For  it  roused  many  a  dreamer  who  had  never 
felt  the  chill  of  a  swortl-hilt  on  his  palm  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  time  for  gripping  one  had  come. 

Since  this  was  Bukr-eed,  the  Great  Day  of  Sacrifice. 
No  common  Bukr-eed  either,  when  the  blood  of  a  goat 
or  a  bull  would  worthily  commemorate  Abraham's  sacri* 
fice  of  his  best  and  dearest,  but  something  more  akin  to 
the  old  patriarch's  devotion.  Since  on  Bukr-eed,  1857, 
the  infidel  was  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  faithful,  and  the 
faithful  by  the  infidel. 

For  the  silence  of  seven  days  had  been  a  silence  only 
from  bugles  and  fifes;  the  drum  ecclesiastic  had  taken 
their  place.  The  mosques  had  resounded  day  and  night 
to  the  wild  tirades  of  preachers,  and  even  Mohammed 
Ismail,  feeling  that  in  religious  war  lay  the  only  chance 
of  forgiveness  (or  past  horrors,  spent  every  hour  in  paint- 
ing its  perfections,  in  deprecating  any  deviation  from  its 
rule.  The  sword  or  the  faith  for  men ;  the  faith  without 
the  sword  for  those  who  could  not  fight.  But  others 
were  less  scrupulous,  their  denunciations  less  guarded, 
and  as  the  processions  passed  through  the  narrow  streets 
flaunting  the  green  banner,  half  the  Mohammedan  popu- 
lation felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  strike  their  blow  for 
the  faith.  And  Hussan  Askuri  dreamed  dreams;  and 
the  Bird-of- Heaven,  with  its  crest  new-dyed  (or  the  occa- 
sion, gave  the  Great  Cry  viciously  as  it  was  paraded 
through  jostling  crowds  in  the  Thunbi  Bazaar,  where 
religion  found  recruits  by  the  score  even  among  the 
women.  While  Abool-Bukr,  vaguely  impressed  by  the 
stir,  the  color,  the  noise,  took  to  the  green  and  swore  to 
live  cleanly.  So  that  Newasi's  soft  eyes  shone  as  she 
repealed  Mohammed  Ismail's  theories.  They  were  very 
true,  the  Prince  said;  besides  this  could  be  nothing  but 
honest  fighting  since  there  were  no  women  on  the  Ridge; 
whereupon  she  stitched  away  at  his  green  banner  fear- 
lessly. 

But  in  th«  Palace  it  needed  all  Bukht  Khan's  determi< 
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1  Asksfffs  wSf  d 
fiU  Kag  to  tlK  bcnck  oi  etiq»cnc  « 
of  a  oad  inacad  oi  a  bafl  19^  If 

F«r  dK  Miiij     1I iiiiiB       ' 

iMd  VMS  praBBted.  as  a  mnn  ior  in  Ijaiig  to  dnvc  a 


I  Ac  Uood  of  bols  »d  p^B,  a^  lk«  I 
an;  jct  oOtr  Hbs  Uened  Eed." 

"And  BKjftqi.  ■Midler.*'  j^m-Mul  dn  iridowBl. 
rtiUrii  Auttfmu-m^m,  "a  goal  vil  acrve  «v  tan 
bener  Aaa  a  tfiric  du  year:  then  «i  W  caoq^  for 
oSatBg,  and  hdikx  Acre  h^  be  ao  Wtfiae" 

TV  old  bdjr.  b^b^ntned,  MB*  tnmpfwnd,  wiyt  pi»- 
fntfybenme   ' 


Sob  IS  dK  c^  pMsed  die  wooidi 
jialnsbaA  of  poriboBiaB.  and  die 

',  tn«^iiF  lie  stea£efit  lissd.  put  die  ann- 
i>  tbe  oid  mxa's  ri'ef  af  he  sgnaned  on  a  dean 
'  8  in  tbc  center  of  tbe  odd  fink  Doart- 
jard.  Sbe  used  tbc  sirhis  &fae  had  brcmg^  with  ber  to 
d*  bouBC  as  a  bride,  and  i:  woke  past  tnemaries  in  the 
old  brain,  making  the  black-edged  old  e}'es  look  si  the 
wife  CO  his  j'omh  with  a  w-iBtfnl  lendcrness.  For  it  »-as 
yam  rinct  a  woman  had  pcriornjed  the  kindly  afioct; 
not  smcc  the  fincr>'  and  ioUy  of  hJe  had  passed  into  the 
neaa  gcneiatiDns  hands.  Em  old  Fatma  thougrhi  he 
still  looked  as  handsome  as  an;  as  he  finallv  stepjied  into 
the  srrcrii  in  his  haggA-  tronsers  with  one  giT^n  ^faBirl 
nrised  into  a  volrnninons  waistband,  another  into  a  tur- 
ban, his  flaming  red  beard  flowing  over  his  white  timic. 
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ana  a  curved  scimitar — it  was  rather  difficult  to  get  out 
of  its  scabbard  by  reason  o£  rust — at  his  side, 

"  Lo!  here  comes  old  Fatma's  Shumsha-decn,"  whis- 
pered other  women,  peeping  through  other  chinks.  "  He 
looks  well  for  sure;  better  by  far  than  Murri-am's  Faiz- 
Ahmud  for  all  his  new  gold  shoesl  " 

And  those  two,  daughter  and  mother- in -law,  huddled 
in  unaccustomed  embrace  to  see  the  last  of  their  martyt 
through  the  only  convenient  crack,  felt  a  glow  of  pitiful 
pride  before  they  fell  a-weeping  and  a-praying  the  old 
pitiful  prayer  of  quarrelers  that  God  would  be  good  10 
His  own. 

There  were  thousands  in  Delhi  about  sunsetting  on 
the  isl  of  August  praying  that  prayer,  though  there  were 
hundreds  who  held  aloof,  talking  learnedly  of  the  House 
of  Protection  as  distinguished  from  the  House  of  the 
Enemy,  as  they  listened  to  the  evening  call  to  prayer. 
How  could  there  be  Holy  War,  when  that  had  echoed 
freely  during  the  British  rule?  And  Mohammed  Ismail, 
listening  to  their  arguments  feverishly,  knew  in  his  heart 
that  they  were  right. 

But  the  old  Shumsha-deens  did  not  split  hairs.  So  as 
the  sun  set  they  went  forth  in  thousands  and  the  gate* 
were  closed  behind  them;  for  they  were  to  conquer  or 
die.  They  were  to  hurl  themselves  recklessly  on  the 
low  breastworks  which  now  furrowed  the  long  line  <A 
hill.  Above  all,  on  that  which  had  crept  down  its  side 
to  a  ruined  temple  within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the 
Moree  Bastion. 

So.  about  the  rising  of  the  moon,  two  days  from  full, 
began  such  a  cannonading  and  fusillading  as  was  not 
surpassed  even  on  that  final  day  when  the  Ridge,  taking 
similar  heart  of  grace,  w-as  to  fling  itsdf  against  the  titj. 

Major  Erlton.  off  duty  but  on  pleasure  m  the  Saming- 
House  breastwork,  said  to  his  neighbor  that  the^r  must 
be  mad.  as  a  confused  wild  rush  burst  from  the  Moree 
gate^  Six  ibottsand  or  so  of  soldiers  and  Sfaomsba-deettS 
witii  rlrphanli.  r^rrtrim.  &eid-jMeces,  distinct  in  tbe  fnooD- 
figliL  And  behind  tbem  came  a  hail  of  sbdl  and  ifaoc, 
wA  Ihem  a  nia  of  gnpe  and  awakcl-lMBL     Bol 
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abuve  all  the  din  and  rattle  could  be  heard  two  things:' 
The  cries  of  the  muezzins  from  the  niinarels,  chanting 
to  the  four  comers  o!  Earth  and  Sky  that  "  Glory  is  for 
all  and  Heaven  for  those  who  bleed,"  and  an  incessant 
bugling. 

'■  It's  that  man  in  front,"  remarked  Major  Erlton. 
"  Do  you  think  we  shall  manage,  Reid?  There's  an 
awful  lot  of  them." 

Major  Reid  looked  round  on  his  little  garrison  of 
dark  faces;  for  there  was  not  an  Englishman  in  the  post; 
only  a  hundred  quaint  squat  Ghoorkas,  and  fifty  tall  fair 
Guides  from  the  Western  frontier, 

"  We'll  do  for  just  now,  and  I  can  send  for  the  Rifles 
by  and  by.  There's  to  be  no  pursuit,  you  know.  The 
order's  out.  Ought  to  have  been  out  long  ago.  Re- 
serve your  fire,  men,  till  they  come  close  up." 

And  come  close  they  did,  while  Walidad  Khan,  fierce 
fanatic  from  Peshawur,  and  Gorakh-nath,  fiercer  Bhud- 
dist  from  Nepal,  with  fingers  on  trigger,  called  on  them 
jibingly  to  come  closer  still ;  though  twenty  yards  from 
a  breastwork  bristling  with  rifles  was  surely  close 
enough  for  anyone?  But  it  was  not  tor  the  bugler  who 
led  the  van,  sounding  assemblies,  advances,  doubles; 
anything  which  might  stir  the  hearts  behind. 

"  He  has  got  a  magnificent  pair  of  bellows,"  remarked 
an  ollicer,  who,  after  a  time,  came  down  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  Rifles  to  aid  that  hundred  and  fifty  natives 
in  holding  the  post  against  six  thousand  and  more  of 
their  countrymen. 

"  Splendid !  he  has  been  at  it  this  hour  or  more."  said 
Major  Erlton.  "  I  really  think  they  are  mad.  They 
don't  seem  to  aim  or  to  care.     There  they  are  again!" 

It  was  darker  now,  and  Walidad  Khan  from  Pesiiawur 
and  Gorakh-nath  from  Nepal,  and  Bill  Atkins  from 
Lambeth  had  to  listen  for  that  'jotling  of  assemblies  and 
advances  to  tell  them  when  to  fire  blindly  from  the 
embrazures  into  the  smoke  and  the  roar  and  the  rattle. 
So  they  fell  to  wondering  among  themselves  if  they  had 
nicked  him  that  time.  Once  or  twice  the  silence  seemed 
to  say  they  had;  but  after  a  bit  the  toolhng  began  again, 
and  a  disappointed  pair  of  eyes  peeping  curiously,  reck- 
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lessly,  would  see  a  dim  figure  running  madly  to  tlie 
assault  again. 

"  I'lucky  devil!  "  muttered  Major  Erlton  as  with  the 
loan  of  a  rifle  he  had  his  try.  There  was  a  look  of  hope 
on  dark  faces  and  white  alike  as  they  cuddled  down  lo 
the  rifle  stocks  and  came  up  to  listen.  It  was  like  shoot- 
ing into  a  herd  of  does  for  the  one  royal  head;  and  some 
of  the  sportsmen  had  tempers. 

"  Shaitan-ke-bulchat  "  (Child  of  the  devil),  muttered 
Walidad  Khan,  whereat  Gorakh-nath  grinned  from  ear 
to  ear. 

■'  Wot  cher  laiighin'  at?  "  asked  Bill  Atkins,  who  had 
been  indulging  in  language  of  his  own.  "  A  felier  can't 
'it  ghosts.  An'  'e's  the  piper  as  played  afore  Moses; 
that's  what  'ee  is." 

■"Look  sharp,  men!"  came  the  officer's  warning. 
"  There's  a  new  lot  coming  on.  Wait  and  let  them 
have  it," 

They  did.  The  din  was  terrific.  The  incessant 
flashes  lighting  up  the  city,  showed  its  roofs  crowded 
with  the  families  of  absent  Shumsha-deens.  So  High 
Heaven  must  have  been  assailed,  indeed,  that  night. 

And  even  when  dawn  came  it  brought  no  Sabbath 
calm.  Only  a  fresh  batch  of  martyrs.  But  they  had  no 
bugler;  for  with  the  dawn  some  fierce  frontiersman, 
jesting  Cockney,  or  grinning  Ghoorkha  may  have  risked 
his  life  for  a  fair  shot  in  daylight  at  the  piper  who  played 
before  Moses.  Anyhow,  he  played  no  more.  Perhaps 
the  lack  of  him,  perhaps  the  torrents  of  rain  which  began 
to  fall  as  the  sun  rose,  quenched  the  fires  of  faith.  Any- 
how, by  nine  o'clock  the  din  was  over,  the  drum  eccle- 
siastic ceased  to  beat,  and  the  English  going  out  to  count 
the  dead  found  the  bugler  lying  close  to  the  breastwork, 
his  bugle  still  in  his  hand;  a  nameless  hero  save  for  that 
passing  jest. 

But  someone  in  the  city  no  doubt  mourned  the  piper 
who  played  before  Moses,  as  they  mourned  other 
martyrs.     More  than  a  thousand  of  them. 

Yet  the  Ridge,  despite  the  faith,  and  fury,  and  lusillad- 
ing,  had  only  to  dig  one  grave;  for  fourteen  hours  of 
what  the  records  call  "  unusual  intrepidity  " — conterap- 
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taoaah  cool  equrvalcnt  lor  all  tfan  bitfa  aad  fur; — had 
oah  IcSled  one  tnfidcL 

SnmslB-deai's  FatnB.  however,  was  xs  prood  as  ii 
he  h»d  fcOkd  a  bimdm];  fair  be  bad  bled  proiosdy  far 
the  Utfa,  bav)i«  been  at  tbe  veij  ooaet  tdk  ^  loefad 
bv  a  camel  and  sent  flying  on  to  a  rock  to  dream  oa»- 
fned  drcastsof  valor  tffl  tbe  M«Hi'<Bt>g  bom  lis  aoae  re- 
Ijered  the  digfal  coonasioB  of  his  btain,  and  ewabled  hna 
togo  baae,  mnch  fJolf*-".  bitt  oone  ibc  ««nc 

abft-deens  aeain.  or  if  Acy  sav  them,  only  sxm  sonc- 
tbac  to  vcep  over  and  bind  in  wUtc  svaMSag  dodies 

So  by  daric  od  the  2d  of  August  tbe  sotmd  d  wailing 
WOMTB  rose  from  crcx\-  alley,  and  the  men.  waikdcriog 
radesdy  abotn  the  bazaars.  Hsteocd  to  the  saand  of 
tstloo  boon  ibe  Ridge  and  looked  at  each  other  ahnost 
Stanied. 

"Go-to-bed-Tom!  Go-ro-bed-Tcjm !  Dnmk-or-sobcr- 
go-to-bed-Tom! " 

TTie  Day  of  Sacrifice  was  over,  and  Tom  -was  gtnng  lo 
bed  quia]y  as  if  ooihing  had  happened ?  They  did  doi 
know  that  three-quarters  of  tbe  Toms  had  been  in  bed 
tbe  ta^ht  beiore,  undisturbed  hy  Ibe  martrre'  Bnpreme 
efioit.  Ii  tliey  had,  thei  mig^ht  hare  wondered  sdH 
more  pendsben^y  whai  Providence  was  abom. 

Btn  in  the  big  mosque,  among  the  great  «'h«c  hais  td 
moonlight  slanting  beneath  tbe  dome,  one  man  knew. 
He  stood,  a  tail  white  fignre  beneath  a  furled  green  ban- 
ner, his  arms  outspread,  his  voice  rising  in  fieire  denon- 
ciation. 

'■  Cursed  "  be  they  who  did  the  deed,  who  killed  ichad! 
Lo!  I  told  yon  in  my  dream  in  the  past  and  ye  would 
not  believe.  ]  tell  it  again  that  ye  mav  know.  It  was 
davi-n.  And  the  Lord  Chrisl  and  the  Lord  Mnhammed 
sat  over  the  World  slriring  each  for  His  o»-n  according 
lo  the  Will  of  the  Most  High  who  sets  men's  qtiarrels 
before  the  Saints  in  Heaven  with  a  ccMnmander  lo  each. 
And  1  saw  the  Lord  Christ  weep,  knon'ing  thnt  justice 

*  Fram  a  utMetaparaaeoiii  account 
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was  on  our  side.     So  the  fiat  for  victory  wcnl  forth,  i 
I  slept.     But  I  dreamed  again  and  lo!  it  was  eve  wilh  k 
blood-red  sunsetting  westward.     And  the   I--ord  Chri« 
wept  still,  but  the  Lord  Mohammed's  voire  rang  loud 
and  stern.     '  Reverse  the  fiat.     Give  the  victory  to  the     ^_ 
women  and  the  children.'     So  I  woke.     And  it  is  truel  -^| 
is  true!     Cursed  be  they  who  killed  jehad!  "  ^| 

The  voice  died  away  among  the  arches  where,  in  deli-    ^| 
cate  tracery,  the  attributes  of  the  Great  Creator  were  cut 
into  changeless  marble.     Truth,  Justice,  Mercy,  all  the 
virtues  from  which  all  religions  make  their  tied. 

■■  He  is  mad,"  said  some;  but  for  the  most  part  men 
were  silent  as  they  drifted  down  the  great  Flights-of- 
Steps  to  the  city,  leaving  Mohammed  Ismail  alone  under 
the  dome. 

"  Didst  expect  otherwise,  my  Queen? "  said  Bukht 
Khan  hardily.  "  So  did  not  II  But  the  end  is  gained. 
Delhi  was  not  ours  in  heart  and  soul  before.  It  is  now. 
When  the  assault  comes  those  who  fought  for  faith  will 
fight  for  their  skins.  And  at  the  worst  there  is  Lucknow 
for  good  Sheeahs  like  the  Queen  and  her  slave.  We 
have  no  tie  here  among  these  Sunnics  who  think  only  of 
their  hoards." 

Zeenut  Maihl  shrank  from  him  with  her  first  touch  of 
(ear,  for  she  had  eight  or  nine  lakhs  of  rupees  hidden  in 
that  very  house.  This  man  whom  she  had  summoned 
to  her  aid  bid  fair  to  make  flight  necessary  even  for  a 
woman.  Had  she  ventured  too  much?  Was  there  yet 
time  to  throw  him  over,  throw  everyone  over  and  make 
her  peace?  She  turned  instinctively  in  herthoughu  to 
one  who  loved  money  also,  who  albo  had  hoards  to  save. 
And  so.  within  half  an  hour  of  Bukht  Khan's  departure. 
Ahsan-Oolah  was  closeted  with  the  Queen,  wlw  after  the 
excitement  of  tlie  day  needed  a  coolmg  draugbt. 

Most  people  in  the  Palace  needed  one  that  ta^gM.  (or 
bjr  tbif  time  aliMMt  aB  the  poK^ble  pcnnotatioM  oC  coo- 
fedency  had  come  abont.  with  the  rcodl  that— cadi 
combJiMtion's  nOrignc  bcine  known  w  the  next — a 
eenefal  diatxwt  had  bBco  tapoa  aL    In  addkioo.  there 
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In  truth  the  Urvun  was  wearing  thin  indeed  withiti 
the  F»la^-«. 

But  on  that  pcatreiul  little  housetop  in  the  Mu!ti's  quar- 
ter it  seemed  niore  projooml  than  ever;  it  seemed  as  if 
F»tc  was  ileiermined  to  leave  nothing  wanting  to  the 
strange  unreal  lite  that  was  being  lived  in  the  veT7  heart 
o(  the  vTitv.  Jim  Douglas  was  almotn  himself  again.  A 
Kttte  tante.  a  little  uncertain  still  ot  his  own  strength: 
~  ~  Ji  sOt  rememhering  a  pietre  of  advice  given  him  by  the 

\  Bahantpa  never  to  anempt  using  ^x  Gift  when  be 

s  not  sCKNix  ewMgh  (or  it  to  be  strong,  he  had  been 
ytfant  beyontF  Kate's  hopes.  But  on  this  3d  ol  Angnst. 
alter  [.viiig  awake  all  nigiit  hsttning  to  the  roar  and  the 
dio.  Iw  had  insisted  un  going  oat  when  Soma  did  not 
turn  up  as  usual  to  bring  the  news.  He  wooid  not  be 
kiBg.  he  saiiJ.  nut  more  than  an  boor  or  two,  and  the 
Bipt  must  be  made  some  time.  At  no  betxer  one 
\  now.  perchance,  stot^  tolk  wotild  be  occnpied  in 
BKir  own  adairs. 

"  Besides."  he  added  with  a  smile.  "  I'm  ready  Id  allow 
the  oonvaie^iceat  borne  its  due.  While  I  we  been  kept 
<{iuet  the  verv  thought  of  concealed  Eun^peans  has  died 
(Wt* 

"  [  don't  know!  "  she  interrupted  quickiy.  "  It  isn't 
laos  since  Ptince  .-Vbool-Bukr  chased  diat  blue-eyed  boy 
»f  tte  Mutti's  over  the  ruofe  thinking  he  was  one — >ion  C 
jMHi  remember  I  wa&  so  afnid  be  might  dimb  op  berc?  " 

"That?  the  :tiivaiiia^e  of  being  up-top."  he  repiieil 
Ugtitiy.  "  Now,  if  airytlnng  were  to  happen,  wm  could 
4cninble  dawn.  But  the  Prince  was  drunk,  and  I  won't 
■jflftneBT  bts  bauBts^-there  isn't  anv  danger — really  diere 

f  ■sBm  •• 

**  I  shalt  have  to  get  accustomed  to  it  even  If  there  is. 
sbc  replied  in  tfa«  same  tone. 

Jim  Dougl&e  paused  at  the  door  imaolutely.  "  Shall 
t  wait  till  Tarn  returns.^  " 

"  No,  T>lease  don't;  She  is  not  cmning  back  tin  late. 
She  BTuws.  restless  :i  she  docs  nut  g»— and  I  am  all 
rirfit.^ 

In  truth  TV*  had  been  grownii»  resdeas  of  latev 
Kaie.  looking  up  from  the  game  --A  c' 
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convalescent  gave  her  half  the  pieces  on  the  board  and 
then  beat  her  easily — used  to  find  those  dark  eyes  watch- 
ing them  iurtiveSy.  Zora  Begum  had  never  played 
shatrinj  with  the  master,  had  never  read  with  him  from 
books,  had  never  treated  him  as  an  equal.  And, 
strangely  enough,  the  familiar  companionship — inevit- 
able under  the  circumstances — roused  her  jealousy  more 
than  the  love-making  on  that  other  terraced  roof  had 
done.  That  she  understood.  That  she  could  crush  with 
her  cry  of  suttee.  But  this — this  which  to  her  real  devo- 
tion seemed  so  utterly  desirable;  what  did  it  mean?  So 
she  crept  away,  when  she  could,  to  take  up  the  saintly 
role  as  the  only  certain  solace  she  knew  for  the  ache  in 
her  heart. 

Therefore  Kate  sat  alone,  darning  Jim  Douglas'  white 
socks — which  as  a  better-class  Afghan  he  was  bound  to 
wear — and  thinking  as  she  did  so  how  incredibly  domes- 
tic a  task  it  wasi  Still  socks  had  to  be  darned,  and  with 
Tara  at  hand  to  buy  odds  and  ends,  and  Soma  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  Huzoor's  life  ready  to  bring  chess- 
boards, and  soap,  and  even  a  hook  or  two,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  roof  would  soon  be  a  very  fair  imitation  of  home. 
So  she  sat  peacefully  till,  about  dusk,  hearing  a  footfall 
on  the  stairs  halting  with  long  pauses  between  the  steps, 
her  vexation  at  her  patient's  evident  fatigue  overcame 
her  usual  caution;  and  without  waiting  for  his  signal 
knock  she  set  the  door  wide  and  stepped  out  on  to  the 
stairs  to  give  him  a  hand  if  need  be.  And  then  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  narrow  brick  ladder  came  a  strange 
voice  panting  breathlessly: 

"Salaaml  mem-sahib."  She  started  back,  but  not  in 
time  to  prevent  a  bent  figure  with  a  bundle  on  its  back 
from  stumbling  past  her  on  to  the  roof;  where,  as  if  ex- 
hausted, it  leaned  against  the  wall  before  slipping  the 
bundle  to  the  floor.  It  was  an  ordinary  brown  blanket 
bundle  full  of  uncarded  cotton,  and  the  old  woman  who 
carried  it  was  ragged  and  feeble.  Emaciated  too  beyond 
belief,  as  if  cotton-spinning  had  not  been  able  to  keep 
soul  and  body  comfortably  together.  Not  a  very  for- 
midable foe  this — if  foe  it  was.  Why  I  surely  she  kn_ 
the  face. 
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"  I  have  brought  Sonny  back,  Huzoor,"  came  the 
breathless  voice. 

Sonny!  Kate  Erlton  gave  a  little  crj-.  She  recol- 
lected now.  "  Oh,  ayah!  "  she  began  recklessly,  "  what? 
where  is  he?" 

The  old  woman  stumbled  to  the  door,  closed  the  catch, 
and  then  leaned  exhausted  upon  the  lintel,  sinking  down 
slowly  to  a  squatting  position,  her  hand  upon  her  heart. 
There  was  more  in  this  than  the  fatigue  of  the  stairs, 
Kate  recognized. 

"  He  is  in  the  bundle.  Huzoor.  The  mem  did  not 
know  me.     She  will  know  the  baba." 

Know  him !  As  her  almost  incredulous  6ngers 
fumbled  at  the  knots,  her  mind  was  busy  with  an  ador- 
able vision  of  white  embroideries,  golden  curls,  and 
kissable,  dimpled  milk  and  roses.  So  it  was  no  wonder 
that  she  recoiled  from  the  ragged  shift  and  dark  skin, 
the  black  close-cropped  hair  shaved  horribly  into  a  wide 
gangway  from  nape  to  forehead. 

"Oh,  ayah!"  she  cried  reproachfully,  "what  have 
you  done  to  Sonny  baba!  "  for  Sonny  it  was  unmistak- 
ably in  the  guise  of  a  street  urchin,  A  foolish  remark 
to  make,  doubtless,  but  the  old  Mai.  most  of  whose  life 
had  been  passed  in  the  curling  of  golden  curls,  the  prink- 
ing of  mother's  darlings,  did  not  think  it  strange.  She 
looked  wistfully  at  her  charge,  tlien  at  Kate  apolo- 
getically. 

"  It  was  safer,  Huzoor.  And  at  least  he  is  fat  and 
fresh.  I  gave  him  milk  and  chikken-brat.*  And  it  was 
but  a  tiny  morsel  of  opium  just  to  make  him  quiet  in  the 
bundle." 

Something  in  the  quavering  old  voice  made  Kate 
cross  quickly  to  the  old  woman  and  kneel  beside  her. 

"  You  have  done  splendidly,  ayah,  no  one  could  have 
done  belter! " 

But  the  interest  had  died  from  the  haggard  face. 
"  They  said  folk  would  be  damned  for  i*  "  she  muttered 
hair  to  herself.  "  but  what  could  I  do?  The  mem,  my 
mem,  said  '  Take  care  of  the  boy."  So  I  gave  him 
'  't  and  milk."  She  paused,  then  looked  up  at_ 
*  Chicken  btolh.  J 
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Kate  slowly.  "  But  I  can  grind  and  spin  no  more, 
Huzoor.  My  life  is  done.  So  I  have  brought  him 
here — and "  she  paused  again  for  breath. 

"  How  did  you  find  me  out?  "  asked  Kate,  longing  to 
give  the  old  woman  some  restorative,  yet  not  daring 
to  offer  it,  for  she  was  a  Mussulman!. 

The  old  Mai  reached  out  a  skeleton  of  a  hand,  half- 
mechanically,  to  flick  away  a  fluff  of  cotton  wool  from 
the  still  sleeping  child's  face.  "  It  was  the  cliikkcti- 
brdt,  Huzoor.  The  Huzoor  will  remember  the  old  mess 
khansaman?  He  did  the  pagiil  klianas  [picnics]  and 
nautches  for  the  sahib  logue.  A  big  man  with  gold  lace 
who  made  the  cake  at  Christmas  for  the  babas  and  set 
fire  to  plum-puddeens  as  no  other  khansaman  did.  And 
made    csldrfit  turkeys  and  sasscts  [stuffed  turkey   and 

sausages]— and "     She  seemed  afloat  on  a  Eagh-o- 

bahar  list  of  comestibles,  a  dream  of  days  when,  as  ayah, 
she  had  watched  many  a  big  dinner  go  from  the  cook 
room. 

"  But  about  the  chikken-brat,  ayah? "  asked  Kate  with 
a  lump  in  her  throat;  for  the  wasted  figure  babbling  of 
old  days  was  evidently  close  on  death. 

"  Huzoorl  Mungul  Khan  keeps  life  in  him,  these 
hard  times,  with  the  selling  of  eggs  and  fowls.  So  he, 
knowing  me,  said  there  was  more  chikkcn-bral  than 
mine  being  made  in  the  quarter.  The  Huzoor  need  have 
no  fear.  Mungul  weeps  every  day  and  prays  the  sahibs 
may  return,  because  his  last  month's  account  was  not 
paid.  A  sweeper  woman,  he  said,  bought  'halflings' 
for  an  Afghan's  bibi.  As  if  an  Afghani  would  use  three 
halflings  in  one  day!  No  one  but  a  mem  making 
chikkcn-brat  would  do  that.  So  I  watched  and  made 
sure,  against  this  day ;  for  I  was  old,  and  I  had  not  spun 
or  ground  for  long." 

"  You  should  have  come  before,"  said  Kate  gently. 
"  You  have  worn  yourself  out." 

The  old  woman  stumbled  to  her  feet.  "  My  life  was 
worn  before,  Huzoor.  I  am  very  old.  I  have  put  many 
boy-babies  into  the  mem's  arms  to  make  tbem  forget 
their  pain,  and  taken  them  from  them  to  s 

round  them  when  thev  were  dead.     He 
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me  speaking  our  language ;  with  you  be  ma. 
But  I  shall  be  dead,  so  1  can  do  no  mmv." 

"  Wait,  do  wait  till  the  sahib  returns."  pleaded  Kate. 

The  Mai  paused,  her  hand  on  the  tatcb.  "  What  have 
I  lo  do  with  the  sahibs,  Huzoor?  Mine  were  not  modi 
count.  They  made  my  mems  cr>'.  or  laugh;  cry  first. 
then  laugh.  It  is  bad  for  mems.  But  my  mem  did 
not  care,  she  only  cared  for  the  babies  and  so  tbeie  wss 
always  a  flower  for  the  grave.  Matadeen,  the  gardener, 
made  it  and  the  big  Huzoor — Eriton  sahib " 

She  ceased  suddenly  and  went  mumbling  down  the 
stairs  Iea%-ing  Kate  to  close  the  door  again  and  drop  on 
her  knees  besde  the  sleeping  child.     Was  he  sleeping 

or  had  the  opium ?    She  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as— ber 

hair  tickling  his  cheek  as  she  bent  to  listen — up  came  a 
chubby  unconscious  hand  to  brush  the  tickle  away. 

Sonny!  It  seemed  incredible.  The  house  wouM  be 
a  borne  indeed  with  his  sweet  "  Mifis  Eriton  "  echoing 
through  it  Xo!  what  the  old  Mai  bad  said  was  troe. 
There  would  be  danger  in  Englisfa  prattle.  She  nmst 
not  tell  htm  who  she  was.  He  must  be  kept  as  safe  as 
that  other  child  over  across  the  seas  whose  empty  place 
this  one  had  partly  filled;  that  other  chiki  who  in  all 
these  storms  and  stress  was.  thank  HeaTen!  so  safe. 
She  must  deny  herself  that  {Measure,  and  be  content  with 
this  terT3>ly  di^tnsed  Sonny.  Then  she  wondered  if 
the  dye  came  off  as  hers  did;  so  with  wet  finger  b^*n 
trying  the  experiment  on  the  chikTs  cheek.  A  little; 
bat  perhaps  soap  and  warm  water  miglit She  gath- 
ered Soaoy  in  her  arms  and  went  over  to  the  cookiB^ 
phce.  And  there,  to  her  mtrcasooii^  deligfat.  after  a 
^i*ce.  was  a  square  inch  or  so  of  ndk  and  roses.  It  was 
trrml,  of  conrse;  Mr.  Grey  roan  woold  say  womaaiih, 
Ixtt  she  sboold  like  to  see  tlw  real  Sonny  jost  ooce!  She 
cottld  dye  him  again.  So.  with  the  sleeping  cfaUd  oo  her 
hft.  she  began  soft  dabbtngs  and  w^iings  oo  the  forchcnd 
and  cheeks.  It  was  a  fasdnatii^  ta^  and  she  foqpic 
eveiTthingelse;  tSL  as  she  began  work  on  the  nose,  what 
with  the  tickHng  and  the  te^  battmigs  'ij'p'***^  the 
ofwuin  dtmrsiness.  Soony  wokc^  and  """"f  *""—**  in 
battiUy.    And  there  ihe 
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cuddling  the  frighipitril  ititlil,  AiKii))t  Uim  it  )(«  MitltVl  ] 
know  her  and  tcllJDti  liiin  lie  wnii «  utMttl  lllllt>  SitltlllkitM  J 
whom  nobody  in  the  wurUI  winiTd  hint  I  A\  yt\\w&\ 
juncture,  with  biuin  mmieil  in  »  nt)w  uUI  UfiHtv»i  lti>  mIJ  1 
amid  IhiKering  sobs:  f 

"Oh,  Mifis  Hrkoii!    What  hm  a-titmu  nf  my  |nillyf"  ! 

She  recogniicd  Iter  ih)!  Iti  ft  lotiihill  hid  h  WMi  tM9  j 
late.  And  Tiarkt  .Ston*  on  the  NtHlr,  itiid  Montiy  |itlit*  f 
tling'  on  in  his  hiffh,  clear  liii|il  Nut  oiiu  »\v\>,  hill  IWMl  ] 
and  voices.  A  viiltor  no  ihiiihl,  Soiiirlliiiui,  lit  av>)f(f  j 
suspicion,  it  wan  iiccMiury  lu  hrliiij  Iht^iii  In  ^Un  iiiiciV  ] 
the  routine.  I'hc  ni'idimt  i-klni  Uti  nci  liiaimi  t»  hff  ] 
supposed  huiband  In  I'enlan,  the  lenvliiK  nf  llm  ilmtt  (Ml  | 
the  latch,  the  twill  retreat  intr^  ih*  liin*i  rii^ii  itunuu  <ui  I 
interval  decorouNly  allowed  d/r  •iii.h  tMB\iii.  Alllllll  ] 
was  easy  without  Sonny.  Thit  imly  iIuhk*  now  wm  I9  ', 
stop  his  prattle  even  Uy  lore*,  Kiv*  ilm  tuLuut  IIikI  r/iliar 
women  were  within,  and  Iruti  vt  «  nmi'i  ■jUl'^kftMf 
outside. 

Vaio  bopel  Sonny  wrigffM  lik«  ui  ul,  iumI,  )tM  m 
tbe  es^wctcd  knock  cune,  «y«4«4  W  Ml«i»<:Mijf  Imm>4,  W 
tliat  the  roof  nag  wUh  *jiitr$iaui  yrtU: 

"  Ofcl  'oo's  bivlMi'  »!•'    *>/•  UitMn'  im* " 

WitfaoMlbewortfc*^"-'   •' -  '■■-■■■'■  ...>-^i,t- 

KoaabsvddUwM'. 


'^Qpw  *e  4Kr 'vtidc  fcr  <Mir«  «tltcf   Mftkiai^M 


k.  Suxi<ii''£   ifi^:  cufluij/  wrub 
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his  knees  into  the  ribs  below  the 

caotiously  from  the  thraat  and  bdd  it  out.  OTMbHne. 

'■^" 

Bot  Kate  saw  his  face.     It  migfat  hm  been  the  Gor- 

goa's,  tor  she  stood  35  if  tamed  to  siooc. 

**  Ekn't  be  a  fool! "  he  panted — "  give  it  mc!    It's  the 

A  sadden  twist  beneath  him  sent  fak  hand 


E  to  the  throat.     "  It's 

Death!    Wiliat  cBd  that  matter? 
Let  it  come:,  rather  than  mnider! 

**  No!  "  she  said  saddenly,  *"  jtm  shaD  aoc  It  is  mt 
wocut  tt.  The  kainr.  Bung  backwatUt  dcQ  with  a  rbn^ 
bat  the  e^rcs  which — thottgh  thai  chohtn^  gi^  on  Ac 
throat  maiir  aQ  thrug*  rf*tr> — ioA  been  fr«g«t  on  its  g**"'"_ 
tmned  swtitl;  to  those  above  them  and  the  writhii^  bodf 
by  stfil  as  a  ccMpBC^     Xonc  too  soon,  far  Jim  Don^u 


.-ri 


A  rope,    be  wuttered  bricj^,     or  star,  jonr  vcn  w3 

Bat  &fc.  bcBibfisg  widt  the  great  paagion  — I  ptty  fi< 

her  tleanOBr  kad  scarce  icuMSieQ  it  ere  J>bi  iMD^^St 
rlrnirTiC  hs  HWii^  n»e  to  his  GecC  fating  hn  a^agD- 
nise  free  to  <fe  so  Ghawfaei 

**  Get  a^  Ttcfch^  hn  said  hieathksEtf,  **  ana  thanK  BC 
■eat  fior  anne  «oar  file.  Etac  the  dooc's  lochBd,  and  2 
ya  Awt  jitai ' 

**^Thc  Hmoor  need  not  thrEalen,'  rettated  TiidsL.  br 
MOR  **"**!'  la  he  tctwis&ea  his  rag  or  a  tiiriMUL  '  The 
Mn^-FhEsd  koMr  pititiiile.    They  tio  nnc  £all  on  those 

Ctte  tseaflt  was  fc'WH,  tor  tn  truth  the  obd  ntflnnipn 


a^  OS  his  poamniBC  oat  B»  ^  ait  agnn  cfa  he  w^s 
stMBger:  ti»  bat&  oE  whiuft  coatcipBh  Jim  Doogias.  in 
«nifer  t9  cmbe  MBpaaon..  hod  conaenSed.  Yen.  hoc  Eur 
Kate,  be  wonht  ham  tn&d  the  aEd.  nnn  ttmorsdesriy. 
wEennow  he  fctt  dptiniltrfi 

Ihbti^  hawe««R.  nmd;  hint  ftardHer  ansMl^  1^  stsppnc 
dbae  tn-  S^ue  and  salaaming  theatncdlK. 

~  By  Murn-sm  and  the  neem.  the  mem  is  as  mx 
mother.  cfa«  child  as  ny  ciulfi " 


r 


THE  DKUSt  KiXlSSIASriC. 


ny\ 


So,  for  the  first  time,  both  he  and  Jim  Dniisliit  Utnkcil  I 
toward  Sonny,  who,  with  wiilL--|)1anlril  ley*  anil  wimildf 
ing    eyes,    had    been    watcliitiK    'I'iildii    soleiiiiily  i    tllD 
(}uaintesl  Utile  figure  with  his  red  and  white  chtiPM  ind 
black  muzzle. 

The  old  mime  burst  into  a  guflfnw,  "  H'rt/l/  wllBt  A 
monkeyling!  Wahl  what  a  tamAsha "  (Hpci'tAcIc),  lit 
cried,  squatting  down  on  his  hccU  to  lunk  rlnbcr,  In 
truth  Sonny  was  h'ke  a  liill  biiluiiin,  cijicijidlv  whfii  li« 
smiled  too;  broadly,  expectantly,  at  ihr  fitniillar  wurd, 

"  TamatkA-wallab I  "  he  naid  nupcrhly,  "  humw  rmiAlhit, 
juldi  bunaol "  (Make  an  atnuvemcTit ;  inakt!  il  guii'k.) 

Tiddu,  a  child  himicK  like  all  liii  race  in  hit  dfli^ht  ia 
children,  a  child  al*o  in  hi«  cajMcily  of  ouddrn  mrenily, 
caught  up  Kale's  fallen  veil,  and  in  an  ln»(anl  dashed 
into  the  hackneyed  part  of  the  daU{{hlcr-ia-Uw,  while 
Kate  and  Jim  OouglaH  stared;  Mt  behind,  &t  il  viae,  Uy 
tbis  strange  irresponsibk  pair — tUr  miiiiir  of  Vitt.  «>(!  tlie 
child  Ignorant  of  what  was  mimkkct.  Tragedy  a  niin- 
ate  ago!  Now  Farce!  They  UjtAbtA  at  each  vtltcr, 
startled,  for  sympathy. 

**  lilakc  a  htaoy  man  now,"  came  Hoaay't  coa&kiit 
voice.  ~  a  ftmay  man  bdumd  a  curtain— a  tuuoy  amt — 
wif  a  gwcen  face  an'  a  while  face,  an'  kUttoi  fwowors  ah' 
a  fait  o'  tnBf.~ 

TiMs leaked nMkdqnidtfyMJini  Oougla>.  "tViMf 
ht  ami,  "Ae  fitde  Hnsoor  ha*  a  good  ateioory.  He 
imuHtua  Ac  Lord  of  Ufe  and  Death  " 

fi«  Kale  kid  tgnaubewd  it  too,  and  tbr  alao  bad 
laned  tofim  Douiflat  pawicinalgW.  aiuuw  auouucly. 
'Staaayoal    Yon  wwe  Fate— 7011 Ah'Iu(f^-, 

"111 


oBB.    Looic  omjh'* 

Be  -poiMed  10  iIk  cM  hah»nna.  Mho 

ai<»   ao   aMBK-   S«aBi-.    mb"    '.^■■'•' 

I  t 


1^3^^^^*^. 


I  kindly  snnle,  '  tt 
zooval^cmi  home 
isi   transfigure  the 

irenifi'  hearu ~ 

Iv-  ■■  I'll  tell  Tara 
tt  take  off  half  the 
pr  OD  tat  dieeks; 
'~—"  He  laughed 
lc£  fltan  ever!  "  he 


five  d>^  following  on  the  2d  of  Ati^nst  were 
of  I«8tivity  for  the  Camp,  a  time  oi  funerals  lor  the 
Cttj'.  There  was  a  break  in  the  raing,  and  ov  the  Rid^ 
tlie  fiuii&liine  fell  in  floods  upon  the  fresh  ^een  grass, 
and  Ilie  air,  hrighl  and  coo!,  set  men't  mind&  toward  mak- 
nic  the  best  of  Nature'e  kindncB^:  for  she  had  been  kind. 
indeed,  to  tfie  faitlifu!  little  colony,  and  few  even  of  the 
seniors  could  rcmcmlier  a  season  so  favorable  in  ercry 
w»y.  And  »o  the  nietib»  talked  of  gfames,  of  races;  and 
mcD,  fresh  from  seeing  tiieir  fellows  killed  b}-  balU  on  doc 
side  of  tbc  Ridge,  joined  those  who.  on  the  other  side, 
were  crying  "  Well  bowled!"  as  wickets  went  down  be- 
fore other  balU. 

But  in  the  city  the  unswqit  alleys  fermented  and  fes- 
tered in  the  va]ion-  and  odors  which  rose  from  the  great 
man  "f  Immanity  pent  within  the  rose-red  walls.  For 
the  gate*  h;id  been  clojed  strictly  save  (or  those  vrah  per- 
milB  Id  come  and  go.  This  was  Buichl  Khan's  policy. 
Delhi  v,as  I'.i  Btand  t>r  fall  as  one  man.  There  was  to  tic 
no  sncal:irp  av-ay  while  yet  there  was  time  So  hun- 
dreds of  sep(i;i  iiroteming  illness,  hunger,  urgent  private 


I 


affajt? 


•verv   possible  cxcuhc   for  getting  leave — were 


tcdd  that  if  ihey  wrmld  no!  fighi  they  could  sulk.     Starwe^ 
r  itnehi.  say  tbej-  ahould.    The  other  Comnundi 


iti-Cbiei,  It  i>  trut.  »)km  invm ' 
ioT  Uii'T  wt:tK  ?  luulf  iijitilm;; . 
uniicu  hiiruuiiicali> .  lie  ii.i<i  < 
hiu  ined  inc  uruiii-cT.iiiMasii' 

iaHl    mo].:       '1|1>7    ;.'.:     luiiiiuiiii    "i 

In  liic  cii>  iLBch,  iiuwcv<-F,  Im 
ior  lilt-  jjicsem  uiiuiii'-i  ftiti 
nitmiury  ui  liiiui  iiaii  Uiri-  i*<i:i> 
lies  tuiii  iiiurutr."  uvr;  tcdi-|ji/ti 
rose  up  ai  uavii!  ail'i  vvi  llni  I 
miufimi^  H'lln  IK'.-  V.::  »wmu>u.  '. 
WJUUWrit  tlillc>  tkci'j  ^•:l  nn.'    < m 

aliuW    UU'    bLUiC.-    l-.-T     ill'     liYll'.: 

il    lunn-.'       :      uii',«.};iwu.  ' 
Wliert^  In-.    »ui.^      1."-  -:i<i> 


Irt  nn  fnt  fupccsBnooni  to  briBg  v 

Ai  Mril    U  itm  nfcd  «ae  GCe  from  good  cfaokn.  tmc 

tiKT  aot  rA  A'dHidrol  ■  CTBrtMnee  tnwi  sskms  smI 

H<T  bovine  wafl,  Bk  a  iadnrst.  SB  caqe^  ^  «1^ 
P«wirt^  by  the  otlam:  sm  *d  A^  fniBcd  on  viik  Aeir 
wtto-pcttL  to  wwd  ifcayMh  iheo^  dw  ofeot  Fai*- 

i^^  fioBc  (iMdMrcd  «  tte  i 

aew  psU  ducfc,  took 
Mi  Om  »  •  nMm,  w  d 


Om^  to  Jitt  D«cl^' vdfal  lor  asKMSMAir 


l|£  UBft  tOMMBsl  igsBlgt^^,  VHHBOi, 

•m  Sm  taw  cBro-uJiiifl  fims.  Ac  mMt- 
mfli  hdil.  And  » 


Ifh  ^bwr  and  .gidil. 
r  Hk  'hew.  Shr  iiasced.  nm. 
b'I)»  ioniheafi v>  kecfi  awsyiiiF 
imitij;  ntw  with  tht  preawsi  t^u 
link  coni  and  ^ras^  neckieE^  •nvzh 
■tigii;  u>  wear,  whilt  Tiddu.  thr 
had  a  new  trn  everr  ita>  lor  Ihc 
-  v.tirrlifji^,  cnttot>-w.ool  hsa:^  nn 
.ind  such  1U«,  whereai  Sonny  would 
'■::."  Thtvupt;  «intejimef  ht  would 
'     asL  appealin|T!\ ,   '  Mife  Briuml 

niif    --.vaiiKBt  l>y  the  wonk,  wouU 


catcli  liim  im  in  lirr  tiinia.  niot  lii<0>  nin 
tection  to  Jnn  |)i)ttt]t;i<i.  wlm,  lindni. 
in  tho  stniKtili' with  llilihi,  li,i<l  l-li  ii  > 
tlicr  nclioti  U»  a  i\a\  •»  tun  I  li>  im<ii> 
liiul  |>r<itiiiM-i|  <i)  III  ||i  hill)  I.I  III.  mill 
(Uily  l>i-  ri-;ihiiiiiili)('  iiikI  |titv<  l|iii>"  nil 
who  liH()  icii  liiiKo  III!   •  li>il< .   iliiil  h.    I, 

So  III-  W'«ii|i|  »iiii|>'  liml  Hi  I' .III  It 
riglit.  Mm.  i:iU'ih.  Ai  l<iiei  uc  fi(<lii  m 
lot  of  ihnii  111-  'l<  y/fi  'I  I'l  i|i<  •  liiM 

Yd  ill  tju  )j<aii  III  l-tii  w  tlmi  lU,^ 
muiy  ':otifMjit4tiK  f|.  t'K  <Ii»i  It...  „ 
hwrn:  'jti  »l.i-  li'/>jMi//]j"^.jl')  1.'/'  Iv.-i       * 
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wanl,  which  the  sight  of  those  two  raised  in  him,  was  a 
belter  thiii^  tlinn  that  absorption  in  another  self.  The 
thuittchl  niBtle  liim  cross  over  to  where  Kate  sat  with  the 
chtKI  in  her  Up,  and  s«y  gravely: 

"  llie  fr^ht  is  more  mleresling  than  the  convales- 
ctltt  honie.  At  leut  to  me,  Mrs.  Erhon!  I  shall  be  quite 
•otTY  when  it  end*." 

"  \\'heii  it  ends?  "  she  echoed  quickly.  "  There  is  noth- 
ttlg  U't^Nig,  is  there?  S^^iiny  has  been  so  good,  and  that 
tinte  when  he  vk-as  naughty  the  sweeper-woman  seemed 
*)Uile  Mtis&e^  when  Tara  said  he  was  speaking  Pushtoo." 

"  But  it  cauutot  but  for  all  that."  be  rephed.  "  It  is 
itaMi^crottSi,  1  fed  u  is.  This  is  the  sih.  and  I  am  aeart; 
•fi  nclM.     1  BtttM  get  T^ddo  to  anwige  for  Sonny  finL 

"  And  rattt**  she  *sk«d. 

**  rV  MkHfL  II  wflB  be  safer,  wd  tltere  is  no  ior  for 
■Mk  I  cm\  voMKiiAmd  wlij'  ri%  had  k>  aasvcr  fao^ 
"fCMt  InuteiML    TW  kncr  weM  tsma  ^tj%  agn,  amd  1  «■ 

TW  ttioMm  «WW*  oa  feB  face,  the  RslkMBCK  is  Ib 
Inin^  «Md  bofth  CKW  «!«■  «  prnaae  salt  viA  TUis 


wsAe  *  actAKMr  fcr  Imbi  «o  be  wiy 
«r,  dMKfaK,  tod  «a    '  '    ~ 
Ifiw  MKbtii.    Van 


fOX  UVMANA. 


Ill 


thing  unnecessarily,  so  long  as  ihinttti  went  Niiioallily, 
As  for  tlie  letter  to  Major  l;,rUon.  it  wum  nu  tlinihl  tnia 
that  the  number  of  spies  sciuling  iiifornmliou  (o  lliD 
Ridge  had  made  it  dillicult  of  laic  lu  send  uiiy,  iltKC  the 
guards  were  on  the  alerl. 

It  was,  indeed,  even  (or  the  IJuccn  hcrscK,  who  liail  R 
missive  she  was  peculiarly  unxiousi  should  nol  full  lutu 
strange  hands. 

"  There  is  no  fear,  Ornament  of  Palaeci,"  tiaiil  Ahsui)- 
Oolah  urbanely;  "  1  will  slake  niy  life  on  itk  rciu'htng." 
He  did  not  add  that  his  chief  reason  for  layhig  so  whs 
that  a  similar  letter,  written  by  the  King,  hail  hci-ii  sufdy 
delivered  by  Kujjub  Ali,  the  spy,  whose  Tiout>e  liiy  tonvnii- 
ientiy  near  the  physician's  own,  and  from  whom  bolh  llie 
latter  and  Elahi-Buksh  heard  aullicnlic  n*rw»  Ironi  the 
Ridge.  News  which  made  them  Ixjlh  wity  the  poor  old 
pantaloon  who,  as  they  knew  well,  had  ijceii  a  mere  pup- 
pet in  stronger  hands.  And  these  two,  laying  ihcir  heads 
together,  in  one  of  those  kaleido«copc  combiiutiuns  <;(  in- 
trigue which  made  Delhi  p^jhiics  a  puzzle  even  al  ihi;  time, 
advised  the  King  to  use  the  fojrfcZi'jfr  at  an  antid'jtt'  \ti  (Itc 
vox  humana  of  the  city,  which  w»*  being  v*  diiiift^iitly  Uh' 
tered  by  the  Queen  and  Bukht  Kh4n.  J>et  htm  tay  h* 
was  too  old  for  this  world,  let  him  profess  iiimftcK  uiuJllt 
longer  to  cope  with  his  coerc«r»  and  cUJni  t/j  inc  all'wcd  i 
to  resign  and  become  a  fakir!  iJut  the  dream  ttill  t' 
gcred  in  die  old  nao's  brain.  He  U/vts4  the  brm 
bags,  be  loved  the  ttew  cuahioa  of  the  Peacock  l 
aad  dtoseb  the  coctaloo't  CK»t  w»»  ooce  more  it 
a  yeOov  tiocie  duoof^  tfaejEKca,  tlic  dbottgfal  cf  > 
fingered  saacbmomoutly.  But  oChcr  Mk  im  tb*  Pi 
were  be^mmiig  to  awake.  Otfacr  f€ayl€  to  Dcflu  boito 
Tiddu  had  beard  that  Nikakeyn  wa»  oa  hw  mjr  fma  cbc 
Pnajidi  mat  not  eves  ifae  rose-Md  wilb  ha4  bMS  iMe  M> 
kacfiaatldsnfnitaboe.  Fctt  uAced  «<  Uv  la  «4wfN*». 
Tbe  hUkx«,  anUr  to  mSreK,  mmWhc  «o  l«hc  HMW 
loBdljr  dat  Ai^r  wee  fadc^Bd:  Am  dKniMse  ftoe  IBM)' 
afaa  m  dte  caor.  Of  Hhat  <bav  oaiM  be  op  4(mA(. 
Were  not  knen  famni  niiTirfill  la  iwwfifi  tMkiqf 
okta  and  ndi  fiiae?    Mad  ««  mk.  K^gndly  ■mki— iqf 
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been  brought  in  for  reward  by  a  Bunjirab  who  swore  be 
had  picked  it  up  by  chance?  Tbc  talcs  grew  by  the 
telling  in  the  Thtmbi  Baxaar,  making  Prince  Abool-Bukr. 
who  had  returned  to  it  incontinently  after  the  disastrous 
failure  of  faith  on  the  2d,  hiccough  magnificently  that. 
poor  as  he  was.  be  uxKild  give  ten  golden  moburs  to  any- 
one who  would  set' him  on  (he  track  of  a  bell-doomed. 
Yea!  folk  m^ht  taugfa,  but  he  was  good  (or  ten  stilL 
Ay !  and  a  rapee  besides,  to  have  the  offer  cried  through 
the  baicaar;  so  there  would  be  an  end  to  scoffers! 

"What  is'tr"  asked  the  languid  loungers  in  the 
wooden  balconies,  as  tbc  drum  came  beabng  down  the 
street. 

"  Only  Abotd  offoii^  ten  mohurs  for  a  Christian  to 
IdU,"  said  one. 

"  And  he  swore  he  had  not  a  rupee  when  I  danced  for 
him  bm  yesterday."  said  another. 

"  He  has  to  pay  Xewasi.  sister."  >*awned  a  third. 

"  Then  let  her  dance  for  him — I  do  it  no  longer."  tc- 
lorted  the  gnmiMer. 

So  the  crier  and  his  dmms  passed  down  the  ^ecSsa^ 
bazaar.  "  He  will  find  many  at  tbat  price."  qooCh  soaie, 
winldi^  at  tbctr  netghbofs;  lor  Ae  Prince  was  a  bolt 
when  in  his  coffs. 

Thas  at  eariiest  dawn  oort  mocnii^  the  ?th  ot  Angnat, 
Tidda  gave  a  signal  knock  at  the  door  ot  the  rooi,  roasii^ 
Jim  Doagtas  who,  since  tbe  cfatU's  airrral.  had  taken  to 
skcprag  across  it  ooce  more. 

"There  is  danger  in  the  air.  Hozoar,"  he  said  briefly; 
**  tbey  cried  a  reward  for  the  infidels  in  the  bazaar  yester- 
day.   There  is  talk  of  some  kxtcr." 

"  Tbe  child  most  go— go  at  once,"  repfied  his  hearer, 
alert  in  as  instant:  but  Tidda  shook  his  bead. 

'  Xoi  tin  dni:.  Httzoor.  Tbe  boDocks  are  K>  pass  oat 
with  die  BOOK,  and  be  nnst  pass  oic  with  tben.  In  a 
sack.  Hnaoor.  Say  nothing  tSl  the  last.  Tben.  the 
Hoioor  knows  tbe  doib  ncrcbant's  by  tbc  Delhi  gate?  " 

Jin  DoUgltS  BOtKHA. 

^TbeRisacoartat  Aefew^    TWbdkcftsaredMre, 
for  wc  ai«  takng  doib  Ae  Lik  waots  to  am 
Jtb  kagtib  or  two  »  eaeb  Kf^  sack;  ior  be  | 


vox  HUMANA.  %t\ 

looted  beyond  limits.     So  he  will  have  no  eyes,  noi  the 
caravan  either,  for  secret  work  in  dark  corners.     Itring 
the  boy  drugged  as  he  came  here,  tlie  Rajpootni  will 
carry  the  bundle  as  a  spinner,  to  the  third  door  down  the 
lane,     "  'Tis  an  empty  yard;  I  will  have  ihc  bullock  there 
with  the  half-load  of  raw  cotton.     We  have  two  or  three    J 
more  as  foils  to  the  empty  bags.     Come  as  a  Hunjarahi     I 
then  the  Huzoor  can  see  the  last  of  the  child,  and  see  old    ^ 
Tiddu's  loyalty." 

The  familiar  whine  came  back  to  his  voice;  he  could 
scarcely  resist  a  thrust  forward  of  his  open  hand.  IJut 
dignity  or  no  dignity.  Jim  Douglas  knew  that  itching 
palm  well,  and  said  significantly: 

"  It  will  be  wonh  a  thousand  rupees  to  you,  Tlddu, 
if  the  child  gets  safe." 

A  look  of  offended  virtue  came  over  the  imooth  face. 

"  This  slave  is  not  thinking  of  money.  The  child  '\% 
as  his  own  child." 

"  And  the  mem  as  your  mother,  remember,"  put  io 
the  other  quickly. 

Tiddu  hesitated.  "  If  his  servant  save*  the  baba,  can' 
not  the  master  save  the  lady?  "  he  said  with  the  effrontery 
of  a  child  trying  how  far  he  might  go;  but  Jim  Dotif;laf^ 
revolver  w-as  out  in  a  second,  and  Tiddu,  with  an  air  (rf 
injured  innocence,  went  on  without  a  pauM;: 

"  The  mem  will  be  safe  enoneh,  Huxoor.  when  the 
child  is  gone,  if  the  Httzoor  will  himself  rctmin  dajr  and 
nigfat  to  aasver  for  the  screened,  nek  woman  witbrn. 
His  ffavc  wfl!  be  back  by  dawn;  and  if  be  mmU*  trouble, 
the  men  noft  be  mored  in  a  dbootie  to  another  bottM; 
die  Rajpootni  nmst  go  botoc,  and  1  wU  be  awtfatr-l^- 
bw.    I  can  pfay  tbe  part,  Httzoor." 

He  ooold  indecdt  If  Kau  were  to  be  olc  aajrwhcee, 
k  woidd  be  wtfb  thi«  old  Koondrd  with  Mm  tfaomrnid 
^cx.  Uc  Mdo^Ced  (A  far  MOaeadoc  ibe  eyes  of  men. 
Tkrcc  days  <rf  pas«y  (pooi  ooe  plaee  to  tmottwr,  wkb 
Ih  m  some  new  durKSer,  aad  tfarir  trwcs  wtm  be  lost. 
A  good  iiiM  cataMlv! 

1iM»«— »<^»i».»»<l»«liii*i»"«'«>«««>iigti«  Ac 
Wte  CM  ay  di«,  Hasoor,  if  •  •»>.  io  tfai. 
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dty.  But  !  think  none.  We  can  do  no  more,  danger 
or  not-  And  I  will  watch.  And  see,  here  is  the  drcain- 
gi^-er.     The  Rajpootni  will  know  the  dose  for  the  child." 

The  dream-giver!  All  that  day  the  little  screw  of 
paper  Tiddu  had  taken  from  hts  waistbelt  lay  in  a  fold 
<H  Jim  Douglas'  high-twined  pugri,  and  its  conients 
seemed  to  make  him  doIL  Not  that  it  mattered,  since 
there  was  literally  nothing  to  be  done  before  dnsk;  for 
it  would  be  cruel  to  tell  Kate  and  keep  her  on  tenter- 
hooks all  day  to  no  purpose.  But  after  a  while  she 
noticed  his  dullness,  and  came  over  to  where  be  sat,  hia 
head  on  his  hand,  in  his  favorite  attitude. 

"  I  believe  you  are  going  to  have  fever  and  agne 
again."  she  said  solicitously ;  "  do  take  some  aconite ;  if 
we  coold  ooiy  get  some  qainine,  that  would  end  the  tire- 
some  thing  at  once." 

He  took  some  to  please  her,  and  becaose  her  stigges- 
tkm  gave  him  a  reasonable  excose  for  being  s^ck;  but  as 
be  kmnged  aboot  taiily,  watching  her  placing  with  the 
boy.  seeing  her  put  him  to  sleep  as  the  heat  of  the  day 
came  on.  noting  the  cbccrfal  content  with  which  she 
adapted  herself  to  a  simplicity  of  life  unknown  to  her 
three  months  before,  the  wonder  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  it  £aded  in  the  regret  that  it  shouki  he 
cotntng  to  an  end.  It  had  been  three  months  of  incredi- 
ble peace  and  good-will :  and  to-day  the  peace  and  good- 
will seemed  to  strike  him  aH  the  more  keenly  because  he 
knew  tfiat  in  an  hour  or  so  at  most  he  must  disturb  it. 
It  seemed  hard. 

r  else  began  the  task  for  him.     Aboot 

3  eyis,  and  ctc  he  grasped 

te  itiithicss  die  walk  were  roddo^  sileotiy.  and  a  second 
grftar  a  roar  as  of  a  tboosand  thnnder-claps  deafened  his 
CVS.  Kate  bad  Sonar  ^  ^"'^  amis  ere  be  could  reach 
bar.  ItnalMie  her  ama^  &om  the  high  parapet  walL 
whidb.  n  oasabeadr  ctaeSxd  contra-,  looked  as  if  it  must 
coau  down:  wiucb  (fiil  luifetid  crmnbUe  outward,  leaving 
a  jagged  gap^  feafftovr  dswa  its  hetgbc.  the  debris  UJIing 
w^  a  rattle  OQ  (be  nxil  oCtbr  Bcxt  boncL 

But  ere  tbtonw-CBAd  Ac'vAntaanhadpsseed,  lear- 
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{qg  him  with  relief  on  his  face  looking  at  a  great  mush- 
room of  smoke  and  steam  which  had  shot  up  into  the  sky. 

"  It's  the  powder  factory!  "  he  exclaimed,  using  Hindu- 
stani for  Tara  s  benefit  as  well,  since  she  had  rushed  in 
from  the  outer  court  at  the  first  hint  of  danger  to  cling 
round  his  feet.  "  It  is  all  over  now,  but  it's  lucky  we 
were  no  nearer." 

As  he  spoke  he  was  wondering  if  this  would  make  any 
difference  in  Tiddu's  plans  for  the  night,  since  tlie  powder 
factory  had  stood  equa- distant  between  them  and  the 
Delhi  gate.  He  wondered  also  what  had  caused  the  ex- 
plosion. Not  a  shell  certainly.  The  factory  had  pur- 
posely been  placed  at  the  furthest  point  from  the  Ridge. 
However,  there  was  a  fine  supply  of  powder  gone,  and, 
he  hoped,  a  few  mutineers.  But  Kate's  mind  had  re- 
verted to  that  other  explosion  which  had  been  the  pro- 
logue to  the  three  months  of  peace  and  quiet.  Was  this 
one  to  be  the  epilogue?  A  vague  dread,  a  sudden  pre- 
monition made  her  ask  quickly: 

"  Can  it  mean  anything  serious?  Can  anything  be 
the  matter,  Mr.  Greyman?     Is  anything  wrong?" 

It  was  a  trifle  early,  he  thought.  She  might  have  had 
another  half  hour  or  so.  But  this  was  a  good  beginning, 
or  rather  a  fitting  end. 

"And  you  have  known  this  all  day?"  she  said  re- 
proachfully when  he  told  her  the  truth.  "  How  imkind 
of  you  not  to  tell  me!  " 

"Unkind!"  he  echoed.     "What  possible  good " 

"  I  should  have  known  it  was  the  last  day — I — I  should 
have  made  the^ — the  most  of  it." 

He  felt  glad  of  his  own  impatience  of  the  sentimentality 
as  he  turned  away,  for  in  truth  the  look  on  her  face  hit 
him  hard,  it  sent  him  to  pace  up  and  down  ihe  outer 
roof  resting  till  the  time  for  action  came.  Then  he  had  a 
whispered  consultation  with  Tara  regarding  the  dose  of 
raw  opium  safe  for  a  child  of  Sonny's  years. 

"Are  you  sure  that  is  not  too  much?"  he  asked 
anxiously. 

Tara  looked  at  the  little  black  pellet  she  was  rolling 
gravely.     "  It  is  large,  Huzoor,  but  it  is  for  Hfe  or  death; 
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and  if  it  was  the  Huzckx's  own  son  I  would  give  i 
less-" 

Once  more  the  remembrance  of  the  still  tittle  morsel 
ID  Zora's  tinsel  veil  brought  an  odd  compunction;  the 
very  possibility  of  this  strange  child's  death  roused 
greater  pain  than  that  certainty  had  done.  He  felt  un- 
nerved at  the  responsibility;  but  Kate,  looking  up  as  be 
rejoined  her,  held  out  her  hand  without  a  tremor. 

"  Give  it  me.  please,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was 
steady  also;  "  he  will  take  it  best  from  me.  1  have  some 
sugar  here." 

The  child,  drowsy  already  with  the  near  approach  of 
bedtime,  was  in  her  lap.  and  rested  its  head  on  her  breast, 
as  with  her  arms  still  round  him  her  hands  disguised  the 
drug. 

"  It  is  a  very  large  dose,"  she  said  dully.  ""  I  knew 
it  muat  be;  that's  why  I  wanted  to  give  it — myself. 
Sonny!  Open  your  mouth,  darling — it's  sweet — there — 
swallow  it  quick — that's  a  good  Sonnikios." 

"  Y'ou  are  very  brave,"  he  said  with  a  catch  in  his 
voice. 

She  glanced  up  at  him  (or  a  second  with  a  sort  of 

scorn  in  her  eyes.     "  I  knew  he  would  take  it  from  me," 

she  replied,  and  then,   shifting  the  child   to  an  easier 

position,  began  to  sing  in  a  half  voice: 

"  There  is  a  happjr  land " 

"  Far — farze — away."  echoed  Sonny  contentedly.  It 
was  his  usual  lullaby,  chosen  because  it  resembled  a 
native  air,  beloved  of  ayahs. 

And  as  she  sang  and  Sonny's  eyelids  drooped  the  man 
watched  them  botli  with  a  tender  awe  in  his  heart;  and  the 
other  woman,  crouching  in  tlie  corner,  watched  all  three 
witli  iiungry,  passionate  eyes.  Here,  in  this  group  of 
man.  woman,  and  child,  wiUiout  a  personal  claim  on  each 
other,  was  something  new.  half  incomprehensible,  wholly 
sweet. 

"  He  is  asleep  now,"  said  Kate  after  a  time.  "  You  had 
belter  take  him." 

He  stooped  to  obey,  and  she  stooped  also  to  leave  a. 
long,  lingering  kiss  on  the  boy's  soft  cheek.     It  sent  a»^ 
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thrill  through  the  man  as  he  recognized  that  in  giving 
him  the  child  she  had  given  him  more  than  kisses. 

The  feeling  that  it  was  so  made  him  linger  a  (ew  min- 
utes afterward  at  the  door  with  a  new  sense  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities toward  her  to  say: 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  to  leave  you  alone." 

"  You  will  be  back  directly,  and  1  shall  be  all  right," 
she  said,  pausing  in  her  closing  of  the  door,  for  Tara  had 
already  passed  down  the  stair  with  her  bundle, 

"  Shall  I  lock  it  outside?  "  he  began.  Tara  and  he  had 
been  used  to  do  so  in  those  first  days  when  they  left  her. 

She  laid  her  hand  lightly  on  his  arm.  "  Don't,"  she 
said,  "don't  get  anxious  about  me  again.  What  can 
happen  in  half  an  hour?  " 

He  heard  her  slip  the  catch  on  the  staple,  however, 
before  he  ran  downstairs.  He  was  to  take  a  different 
road  to  the  Delhi  gate  from  the  quiet,  more  devious 
alleys  which  Tara  would  choose  in  her  character  of  poor 
spinner  carrying  her  raw  stuff  home.  She  was  to  await 
his  arrival,  to  deposit  the  bundle  somewhere  close  to 
the  third  door  in  the  back  lane  by  the  cloth  mer- 
chant's shop,  leaving  it  to  liim  to  lake  inside,  as  if  he 
were  one  of  the  caravan;  this  plan  insuring  two  things — 
immunity  from  notice  in  the  streets,  and  also  in  the 
yard.  But,  as  Tara  would  be  longer  than  he  by  a 
few  minutes  in  reaching  the  tr>st.  he  purposely  went 
through  a  bit  of  the  Thunbi  Bazaar  to  hear  what  he 
could  of  the  explosion.  He  was  surprised — a  trifle 
alarmed — at  the  excitement.  Crowds  were  gathered 
round  many  of  the  balconies,  talking  of  spies,  swearing 
that  half  the  court  was  in  league  with  the  Ridge,  and  that, 
after  all,  Abool-Bukr  might  not  have  a  wild-goose  chase. 

"  There  will  be  naught  but  slops  and  slaps  for  him  in 
my  information.  I'll  swear,"  said  one  with  a  laugh.  "  111 
back  old  Mother  Sobrai  to  beat  off  a  dozen  princes." 

"  .And  blows  and  bludgeons  in  mine"  chuckled  another. 
"  I  chose  the  house  of  Bahadur,  the  single-stick  player." 

And  as,  having  no  more  time  lo  lose,  he  cut  across 
gateward.  he  saw  down  an  alley  a  mob  surging  round 
Ahsan-Oolah,  the  physirian's,  house,  and  heard  a  passer- 
by say.  "  They  have  the  traitor  safe."     It  made  bim 
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vaguely  uneasy,  since  he  knew  that  when  once  the  talk 
turns  on  hidden  things,  people,  not  to  be  behindhand  in 
gossip,  rake  up  every  trivial  doubt  and  wonder. 

Still  there  was  a  file  of  bullocks  waiting  by  the  cloth 
merchant's  as  arranged.  And  as  he  passed  into  the  lane 
a  dim  figure,  scarce  seen  in  the  dark,  slipped  out  of  the 
further  end.  And  there  was  the  bundle.  He  caught  it 
up  as  if  it  belonged  to  him,  and  after  knocking  gently  at 
the  third  door,  pushed  it  open,  knowing  that  he  must 
show  no  hesitation.  He  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  out- 
house or  covered  entrance,  pitch  dark  save  for  a  faintly 
lighter  square  showing  an  outlet,  doubtless  into  the  yard 
beyond.  He  moved  toward  it,  and  stumbled  over  some- 
thing unmistakably  upon  the  floor.  A  manl  He 
dropped  the  bundle  promptly  to  be  ready  in  case  the 
sleeper  should  be  a  stranger.  Rut  there  was  no  move- 
ment, and  he  kneeled  down  to  feel  if  it  was  Tiddu.  A 
fiunjarah! — that  was  unmistakable  at  the  first  touch — > 
but  the  limpness  was  unmistakable  too.  The  man  was 
dead — still  warm,  but  dead!  By  all  that  was  unlucky! — 
not  Tiddu  surely!  With  the  flint  and  steel  in  his  waist- 
cloth,  he  lit  a  tuft  of  cotton  from  the  bundle  as  a  torch. 

It  \\«s  Jhunjji! — Jhungi,  with  a  knife  in  his  heart! 

"  Huzoor! "  came  the  familiar  creak,  as  Tiddu. 
attracted  by  the  sudden  light,  stole  in  from  the  yard  be- 
yond. "  Quick!  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  Give  me  the 
bundle  and  go  back." 

"  Go  back!  "  echoed  Jim  Douglas  amazed. 

"  Huzoor!  take  off  the  Bunjarah's  dress.  I  have  a 
green  turban  and  shawl  here.  The  Huzoor  must  go 
back  to  the  mem  at  once.     There  is  treachery." 

Jim  Douglas  swore  under  his  breath  as  he  obeyed. 

"  I  know  not  what,  but  the  mem  must  not  stay  there. 
I  heard  him  boasting  before,  and  just  now  I  caught  him 
prying." 

■'  Who,  Jhungi? " 

Even  at  such  a  moment  Tiddu  demurred. 

"  The  Huzoor  mistakes.  It  is  the  miscreant  Bhungi — 
Jhungi  is  virtuous " 

"  You  killed  him  then?  "  intemipted  the  hearer,  putting 
the  last  touch  to  his  disguise. 
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"  What  else  could  I  do,  Hu2oor?  I  had  only  my 
knife.     And  it  is  not  as  if  it  were — ^Jhungi " 

But  Jim  Douglas  was  already  out  of  the  door,  run- 
ning through  tlie  dark,  deserted  lanes  while  he  dared, 
since  he  must  walk  through  the  bazaar.  And  as  he  rso 
he  told  himself  that  he  was  a  fool  to  be  so  anxious. 
What  could  go  wrong  in  half  an  hour?  ' 

What  indeed ! 

As  he  stood  five  minutes  after,  staring  into  the  dark 
emptiness  of  tlie  roof,  he  asked  himself  again  and  again 
what  could  have  happened?  There  had  been  no  answer 
to  his  knock;  the  door  had  been  hasped  on  the  outside, 
yet  the  first  glance  as  he  entered  made  him  realize  that 
the  place  was  empty  of  life.  And  though  he  had  lit  the 
cresset,  with  a  fierce  fear  at  what  it  might  reveal,  he  coutd 
find  no  trace,  even  of  a  struggle.  Kate  had  disappeared! 
Had  she  gone  out?  Impossible.  Had  Tara  heard  of  the 
danger,  returned,  and  taken  her  elsewhere?  Possible, 
but  improbable.  He  passed  rapidly  down  the  stairs 
again.  The  story  below  the  roof,  being  reserved  for  the 
owner's  use  on  his  occasional  visits  to  Delhi,  was  empty; 
the  occupants  of  the  second  floor,  pious  folk,  had  fled 
from  the  city  a  day  or  two  before ;  and  when  he  paused  to 
inquire  on  the  ground  floor  to  know  if  there  had  been 
any  disturbance  he  found  the  door  padlocked  outside — 
sure  sign  that  everyone  was  out.  Oh!  why,  he  thought, 
had  he  not  padlocked  that  other  door  upstairs?  He 
passed  out  into  the  street,  beginning  to  realize  that  his 
task  was  over  just  as  he  had  ceased  to  gird  at  it.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  to  be  seen.  The  godly  folk  about 
were  beginning  to  close  their  gates  for  the  night,  and 
some  paused  to  listen  with  an  outraged  air  to  the  thrum- 
mings  and  drummings  from  the  Princess  Farkhoonda's 
roof.    And  that  was  Abool  Eukr's  voice  singing: 


Then  it  could  scarcely  be  he,  and  Kate  might  have 
found  friends  in  that  quarter,  where  so  many  learned 
folk  deemed  the  slaughter  of  women  unlawful.  But 
there  was  no  use  in  speculating.  He  must  find  Tara  fir 
He  paused,  however,  to  inquire  from  the  cobbler  at  t 
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comer,  "  Disturbance?  "  echoed  tlie  man.  Not  much 
more  than  usual ;  the  Prince,  who  had  passed  in  half  an 
hour  agone,  being  perhaps  a  bit  wilder  after  his  wild- 
goose-chase.  Had  not  the  Agha-sahib  heard?  The 
wags  of  the  bazaar  bad  taken  up  the  offer  made  by  the 
Prince,  and  his  servants  had  sworn  they  were  glad  to  get 
him  to  the  Princess',  since  they  had  been  whacked  out  of 
half  a  dozen  houses.  He  was  safe  now,  however,  since 
when  he  was  of  that  humor  Newasi  Begum  never  let  him 
go  till  he  was  loo  drunk  for  mischief. 

Then,  thought  Jim  Douglas,  it  was  possible  that 
Jhungi  might  have  given  real  information;  still  but  one 
thing  was  certain — the  roof  was  empty;  the  dream  had 
vanished  into  thin  air. 

He  did  not  know  as  he  passed  through  the  dim  streets 
that  their  dream  was  over  also,  and  that  John  Nicholson 
stood  looking  down  from  the  Ridge  on  the  shadowy  mass 
of  the  town.  He  had  posted  in  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  that  day,  arriving  in  time  to  hear  the  explosion  of 
the  magazine.  The  city's  salute  of  welcome,  as  it  were, 
to  the  man  who  was  to  take  it. 

He  had  been  dining  at  the  Headquarters  mess,  taciturn 
and  grave,  a  wet  blanket  on  the  jollity,  and  the  Moselle 
cup,  and  the  fresh  cut  of  clieese  from  the  new  Europe 
shop;  and  now,  when  others  were  calling  cheery  good- 
nights  as  they  passed  to  their  tents,  he  was  off  to  wander 
alone  round  the  walls,  measuring  them  with  his  keen, 
kindly  eyes.  A  giant  of  a  man,  biting  his  lips  beneath 
his  heavy  brown  beard,  making  his  way  oyer  the  rocks, 
sheltering  in  the  shadow,  doggedly,  moodily,  lost  in 
thought.  He  was  parceling  out  his  world  for  conquest, 
settling  already  where  to  prick  the  bubble. 

But,  in  a  way,  it  was  pricked  already.  For,  as  he 
prowled  about  the  Palace  walls,  a  miserable  old  man, 
minus  even  the  solace  of  pulse-feeling  and  cooling 
draughts,  was  dictating  a  letter  to  Hafzan,  the  woman 
scribe.  A  miserable  letter,  to  be  sent  duly  the  next  day 
to  the  Commanders-in-Chief,  and  forwarded  by  them  to 
the  volunteers  of  Delhi.  A  disjointed  rambling  effusion 
worthy  of  the  shrunken  mind  and  body  which  held  but 
a  rambling  disjointed  memory  even  of  the  advice  given  it. 
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"  Have  I  not  done  all  in  my  power  to  please  the 
soldiery?"  it  ran.  "  But  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  you 
have,  notwithstanding,  shown  no  concern  for  my  life,  no 
consideration  for  my  old  age.  The  care  of  my  health  was 
in  the  hands  of  Ahsan-Oolah,  who  kept  himself  con- 
stantly informed  of  the  changes  it  underwent.  Now 
there  is  none  to  care  for  me  but  God,  while  the  changes 
in  my  health  are  such  as  may  not  be  imagined;  there- 
fore the  soldiers  and  officers  ought  to  gratify  me  and 
release  the  physician,  so  tjiat  he  may  come  whenever  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  examine  my  pulse.  Furthermore, 
the  property  plundered  from  his  house  belonged  to  the 
King,  therefore  it  should  be  traced  and  collected  and  con- 
veyed to  our  presence.  If  you  are  not  disposed  to  com- 
ply, let  me  be  conveyed  to  the  Kutb  shrine  and  employ 
myself  as  a  sweeper  of  the  Mosque.  And  if  even  this 
be  not  acceded  I  will  still  relinquish  every  concern  and 
jump  up  from  my  seat.  Not  having  been  killed  by  the 
English  I  will  be  killed  by  you;  for  I  shall  swallow  a  dia- 
mond and  go  to  sleep.  Moreover,  in  the  plunder  of  the 
physician's  house,  a  small  box  containing  our  seal  was 
carried  away.  No  paper,  therefore,  of  a  date  subsequent 
to  the  7th  of  August,  1857,  bearing  our  seal,  will  be 
valid." 

A  miserable  letter  indeed.  The  dream  of  sovereignty 
had  come  to  an  end  with  that  salute  of  welcome  to  John 
Nicholson. 
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BOOK  V. 

"  THERE  AROSE  A  MAN." 


FORWARD. 

"  Are  you  here  on  duty,  sir?  "  asked  a  brief,  imperious 
voice.  Major  Erlton,  startled  from  a  half  dream  as  he 
sat  listlessly  watching  the  target  practice  from  the  Crow's 
Kest,  rose  and  saluted.  His  height  almost  matched  the 
speaker's,  but  he  looked  small  in  comparison  v.ith  the 
indescribable  air  of  dominant  power  and  almost  arrogant 
strength  in  the  other  figure.  It  seemed  to  impress  him, 
for  he  pulled  himself  together  smartly  with  a  certain 
confidence,  and  looked,  in  truth,  every  inch  a  soldier. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  replied  as  briefly,  "on  pleasure." 

A  distinct  twinkle  showed  for  a  second  in  General 
Nicholson's  deep-set  hazel  eyes.  "  Then  go  to  your  bed, 
sir,  and  sleep.  You  look  as  if  you  wanted  some."  He 
spoke  almost  rudely:  but  as  he  turned  on  his  heel  he 
added  in  a  louder  voice  than  was  necessary  had  he  meant 
the  remark  for  his  companion's  ear  only.  "  1  shall  want 
good  fighting  men  before  long,  I  expect." 

If  he  did.  he  might  reckon  on  one.  Herbert  Erlton 
was  not  good  at  formulating  his  feelings  into  definite 
thoughts,  but  as  he  went  back  to  the  peaceful  side  of  the 
Ridge  he  told  himself  vaguely  that  he  was  glad  Nicholson 
had  come.  He  was  the  sort  of  a  man  a  fellow  would  be 
glad  to  follow,  especially  when  he  was  dead-sick  and 
weary  of  waiting  and  doing  nothing  save  get  killedl 
Yesl  he  was  a  real  good  sort,  and  as  even  the  Chaplain 
had  said  at  mess,  they  hadn't  felt  quite  so  besieged  on  the 
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walls.  So  the  subalterns  had  the  child  to  tbemselvt 
and  were  playing  pranks  with  him  as  the  Genei 
passed  by, 

"  Fine  little  fellow!  "  he  said  suddenly.  "  I  like  to  s 
children's  legs  and  arms.  Up  in  Bunnoo  the  babies  were 
just  like  that  young  monkey.  Real  corn-color.  I  got 
quite  smitten  with  them  and  sent  for  a  lot  of  toys  from 
Lahore.  Only  I  had  to  bar  Lawrence  from  peg-tojw, 
for  I  knew  I  should  have  got  peg-topping  with  the  boys, 
and  that  would  have  been  fatal  to  my  dignity  a^  D.  C. 
That  is  the  worst  of  high  estates.  You  daren't  make 
friends,  and  you  have  to  make  enemies." 

The  smile  which  had  made  him  look  years  younger 
faded,  and  he  was  back  in  the  great  problem  of  his  life: 
how  to  keep  pace  with  his  yoke-fellows,  how  to  scorn 
consequences  and  steer  straight  to  independent  action, 
without  spoiling  himself  by  setting  his  seniors  and 
superiors  in  arms  against  him.  He  had  never  solved  it 
yet.  His  career  had  been  one  long  race  with  the  curb 
on.  A  year  before  he  had  thrown  up  the  game  in  dis- 
gust, and  b^ged  to  be  transferred  from  the  Punjab 
while  he  could  go  with  honor,  and  even  his  triumphant 
march  Delhi-ward — in  which  he  found  disaffection,  dis- 
obedience, and  doubt,  and  left  fear,  trembling,  and 
peace — had  been  marred  by  much  rebuking.  So  that 
once,  nothing  but  the  inner  sense  that  pin-points  ought 
not  to  let  out  the  heart's  blood,  kept  him  at  his  post;  and 
but  two  days  before,  on  the  ver>'  eve  of  that  hundred- 
and-twcnty  mile  rush  to  Delhi,  he  had  written  claiming 
definitely  the  right  of  an  officer  in  his  position  to  quarrel 
with  anybody's  opinion,  and  asserting  his  duty  of  Speak- 
ing out,  no  matter  at  what  risk  of  giving  offense. 

And  now,  a  man  years  younger  than  those  in  nominal 
command, — he  was  but  slx-and -thirty, — and  holding 
views  diametrically  opposed  to  theirs,  he  had  been  sent 
here,  virtually,  to  take  Delhi  because  those  others  could 
not.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  question  how  to  avoid 
collision  puzzled  him.  Not  because  he  knew  tliat  his  ap- 
pCHHtment  was  in  itself  an  offense,  that  some  pct^le 
affected  to  speak  of  him  still  as  Mr.  Nicholson — that 
being  his  real  rank;  but  because  he  knew  in  his  beait 
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chosen  the  losing  side.  For  with  Nikalseyn  on  the 
Ridge,  what  chance  had  Delhi? 

This  was  rather  an  exaggerated  picture;  still  it  was 
a  fairly  faithful  presentment  of  the  inward  thoughts  of 
many,  who,  long  before  this,  had  begun  to  ask  them- 
selves what  the  devil  they  were  doing  in  that  galley? 
Yet  there  they  were,  and  there  they  must  fight.  Soma, 
however,  was  doubtful  even  of  that.  His  heart  positively 
ached  as  he  listened  to  the  tales  told  in  the  very  heart  of 
Delhi  of  the  man  whom  other  men  worshiped^the  m.in 
who  took  forts  single-handed,  and  said  that,  given  the 
powers  of  a  provost-marshal,  he  would  control  a  dis- 
obedient army  in  two  days!  The  man  who  yoked  bribe- 
taking tahseeldars  into  the  village  well-wheel  to  draw 
water  for  the  robbed  ryots,  and  set  women  of  loose  vir- 
tue, who  came  into  his  camp,  to  cool  in  muddy  tanks. 
The  man  who  flung  every  law-book  on  his  office  table  at 
his  clerks'  heads,  and  then — with  a  kindly  apologetic 
smile— paused  while  they  replaced  them  for  future  use. 
The  man  who  gave  toys  to  children,  and  remorselessly 
hung  two  abettors  of  a  vile  murder,  when  he  could  not 
lay  hands  on  the  principal.  The  man,  finally,  who 
flogged  those  who  worshiped  him  into  promising  adora- 
tion for  the  future  to  a  very  ordinal^-  mortal  of  his 
acquaintance!  Briefly  the  hero,  the  demi-god.  who 
perhaps  was  neither,  but,  as  Tiddu  declared,  had  simply 
the  greatest  gift  of  all — the  gift  of  making  men  what  he 
wished  them  to  be.  Either  way  it  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  Soma — hero-worshiper  by  birth — that  his  side 
should  have  no  such  colossal  figure  to  follow.  So,  sulky 
and  sore,  he  held  aloof  from  both  sides,  doing  his 
bounden  duty  to  both,  and  no  more.  Keeping  guards 
when  his  fellows  took  bribes  to  fight,  and  agreeing  with 
Tiddu,  that  since  some  other  besides  themselves  knew  of 
the  roof,  it  was  safer  for  the  master  to  lock  it  up,  and 
live  tor  a  time  elsewhere. 

So,  all  unwittingly,  the  only  chance  of  finding  Kate 
was  lost.  For  what  had  happened  was  briefly  this:  Five 
minutes  after  Jim  Douglas  had  left  her.  Prince  Abool- 
Bukr.  who  had  kept  this  rcnscigticment — given  him  by  a 
Bunjarah,  who  had  promised  to  be  in  waiting  and  was 
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not — to  the  last,  because  it  was  close  to  the  hnvcii  wlionn 
he  would  be,  had  come  roysltriiiK  up  llic  slaim  Inllowoil 
by  his  unwilling  retaincis,  sugRcititiB  llml  llu'  MoM 
Illustrious  had  really  better  dcsisi  (mm  violiilinu  icclu* 
sion  since  they  were  all  black  and  blue  Blremly.  llul, 
from  sheer  devilry  and  deoire  to  outrage  the  quaner, 
which  by  its  complaints  had  already  bruufthl  hltn  Into 
trouble,  the  Prince  had  beifun  battering  lit  ihr  diwir. 
Kate,  running  to  bar  it  more  securely,  hhw  that  the  haii[), 
carelessly  hitched  over  Ihc  staple,  was  ulippinif — liml 
slipped;  and  had  barely  lime  to  daiti  iiitu  the  inner  roof 
ere  the  Prince,  uncxpcctant  of  the  iiudden  tfivinu  way, 
tumbled  headlong  into  ihc  ouler  one.  The  (all  k""* 
her  an  instant  more,  but  made  him  angry;  and  the  enrf 
would  have  been  certain,  lE  Kate,  Meinjie  the  new-made 
gap  in  the  wall  before  her.  had  not  availed  lieriidt  of  it. 
There  was  a  roof  not  far  below  she  knew;  the  dibrit 
would  be  on  a  slope  perhaps — the  blue-cyr/1  boy  had 
escaped  by  the  roofs.  All  this  flashed  through  her,  as 
by  the  aid  of  a  »tool,  which  Rhf  kicked  t^rver  in  hvr 
scramble,  she  gained  the  top  of  the  gap  ;ind  perrcd  over. 
The  next  instant  she  had  dro]>ped  herself  dt/wn  tome 
four  feet,  finding  a  precarious  footiiold  on  a  tlidinK 
slope  of  rubble,  and  »till  dinging  to  the  wall  with  lu^r 
hands.  If  no  one  looked  over,  she  thouffhf  !«■«(! hlfsily 
she  was  salel    And  no  one  did.    'Mj'  t' 

decent  privacy  alartned  the  relatner)i  ■■ 
thai  two  of  tbcir  munber  had  found  i  \ 
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ooe  gbace  rooDd.  tbcy  vmtn  the  pUcr  '•><-a^  •  iii^ii^k ,  itnd 
^natA  him  oS.  ieilaAj  protesting  ttal  it  wae  iiu  I«#l  I 
r*™r'*_  aod  be  had  net  bagged  a  omglr  ChrisiMn. 

Kase  hard  the  door  cloicd    >--"'  '>" 
dcivu«Uiii,a3DdtbeiMlb»*ei'  • 
1l  4U  tat  MOB  a  difikMlt  taai; 
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fhi>«^Jbl  k  mrngfrnhem  wtM  aoiec^rr  faoKC baa >&■»- 
hue  ■wntioii.  bcfavc  fcnad  <lii9%bi  bro^^  Be  «•  *e 
irilifarfw  a<  fDoti  jromri  ha.  &  the  jlumIM  Anm 
aroMli  biMer  of  banboo  tied  wiA  MvBg,  aid.  ater  « 
Mcf  bob  into  tht  •qure  bdo».  came  bvk  «&  ans 
I  ibe  had  fooad  in  a  baslcrt,  aad  a  pot  of 
'Inotitanrcfortbatd^.  BribistBe 
it  waf  dawn,  and  abe  crept  into  brr  abdlzr.  KdcnHg 
an  dw  wfiile  for  a  KNiod  (rooi  above;  eroy  now  and 
acatn  rttOmog  on  a  calL  Bm  (beFc  was  no  answer. 
sod  bf  degree*  it  came  to  ber  ibat  she  mast  idr  on  her- 
•etf  only  for  ufctjr.  She  was  not  likdy  to  be  i&tinbed 
that  day  wbere  she  was,  ooless  people  came  to  m>air 
the  thabcli.    And  under  cover  of  oigltt  she  on| 
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creep  from  roof  to  roof  down  to  some  alley.  What  alley? 
True,  her  goal  now  lay  behind  her,  but  these  roofs,  set 
at  every  angle,  might  lead  her  far  from  it.  And  how 
was  she  to  know  her  own  stair,  her  own  house,  from  the 
outside?  She  had  passed  into  it  in  darkness  and  never 
left  it  again.  Then  what  sort  of  people  lived  in  these 
houses  through  which  she  must  creep  like  a  thief?  Mur- 
derers, perhaps.  Still  it  was  her  only  chance;  and  all 
that  burning,  blistering  day,  as  she  crouched  between  the 
thatch  and  the  wall,  she  was  bolstering  up  her  courage 
for  the  effort.  She  could"  see  the  Ridge  clearly  from  her 
hiding  place.  Ah!  it  she  had  only  the  wings  of  the 
doves — those  purple  pigeons  which,  circling  from  the 
great  dome  of  the  mosque,  came  to  feast  unchecked  on 
the  Indian  corn.  The  people  below,  then,  must  be  pious 
folk. 

It  was  past  midnight  and  the  silence  of  sleep  had 
settled  over  the  city  before  she  nerved  herself  to  the 
chance  and  crept  down  among  the  corn.  No  difficulty 
in  that;  but  to  her  surprise,  a  cresset  was  still  burning  in 
the  arcaded  veranda  below,  sending  three  bars  of  light 
across  the  square  through  which  she  must  pass.  It  would 
be  better  to  wait  a  while;  but  an  hour  slipped  by  and  still 
the  light  gleamed  into  the  silence.  Perhaps  it  had  been 
forgotten.  The  possibility  made  her  creep  down  the 
brick  ladder,  prepared  to  creep  up  again  if  the  silence 
proved  deceptive.  But  what  she  saw  made  her  pause, 
hesitating.  It  was  a  woman  reading  from  a  large  Ijook 
held  in  a  book-rest.  The  Koran,  of  course.  Kate 
recognized  it  at  once,  for  just  such  another  had  been 
part  of  the  necessary  furniture  of  her  roof.  And  what 
a  beautiful  face!  Tender,  refined,  charming.  Not  the 
face  of  a  murderess,  surely?  Surely  it  might  be  truste'i? 
Those  three  months  behind  the  veil  had  made  Kate 
realize  the  emotionahty  of  the  East;  its  instinctive  sym- 
pathy with  the  dramatic  element  in  life.  She  remem- 
bered her  sudden  impulse  in  regard  to  the  knife  and  its 
effect  on  Tiddu;  she  felt  a  similar  impulse  toward  confi- 
dence here.  And  then  she  knew  that  the  doors  might  be 
locked  below,  and  that  her  best  chance  might  be  to  throw 
herself  on  the  mercy  of  this  woman. 
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Bat  Ncwftit  itood  Mill  as  Aone  on  the  first  step 
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FOR  WARD. 

Abool?  that  thou  comest  hither  with  no  excuse  of 
drunkenness  and  alone,  at  this  hour  of  the  night.  For 
shame  I  " 

Why,  indeed,  she  asked  herself  wildly,  had  he  come? 
He  was  not  used  to  do  so.  Could  he  have  heard?  Had 
he  come  on  purpose?  There  was  a  souud  as  if  he  re- 
treated a  step,  and  from  the  dark  his  voice  came  with  a 
wonder  in  it, 

"What  ails  thee,  Newasi?" 

"  What  ails  me!  "  she  echoed,  "  what  I  have  lacked  too 
long.     Just  anger  at  thy  thoughtless  ways.     Go— — " 

"  But  I  have  that  to  tell  thee  of  serious  import  that 
none  but  thou  must  hear.  That  which  will  please  thee. 
That  which  needs  thy  kind  wise  eyes  upon  it." 

"  Then  let  them  see  it  by  daylight,  not  now,  I  will 
not,  Abool.     Stand  back,  or  I  will  call  for  help." 

The  sound  of  retreat  was  louder  this  time,  and  a  mut- 
tered curse  came  with  it;  but  the  voice  had  a  trace  ol 
anxiety  in  it  now — anxiety  and  anger. 

"Thou  dost  not  mean  it,  kind  one;  thou  canst  noti 
When  have  I  done  that  which  would  make  thee  need 
help?  Newasi!  be  not  a  fool.  Remember  it  is  I,  Abool; 
Abool-Bukr,  who  has  a  devil  in  him  at  times! " 

Did  she  not  know  it  by  this  time?  Was  not  that  the 
reason  why  he  must  not  find  this  Christian?  Why  she 
must  refuse  him  hearing?  Though  it  was  tnie  that  he 
had  a  right  to  be  trusted;  in  all  those  long  years,  when 
had  he  failed  to  treat  her  tenderly,  respectfully?  Ai 
she  stood  barring  his  way,  where  he  had  never  before 
been  denied  entrance,  she  felt  as  if  she  herself  could  have 
killed  that  strange  woman  for  being  there,  for  coming 
between  them. 

'■  Listen,  Abool ! "  she  said,  stretching  out  her  handt 
to  find  bis  in  the  dark.  "  I  mean  naught,  dear,  that  is 
unkind.  How  could  it  be  so  between  me  and  thee? 
But  'tis  not  wise."  She  paused,  catching  her  breath  in 
a  faint  sob.  He  could  not  see  her  face,  perhaps  if  he 
had,  he  would  have  been  less  relentless. 

■■  Wherefore?    Canst  not  trust  thy  ntphcw,  fair  auatf  * 

The  sarcasm  bit  de^. 
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OH   TfIS  tACE  OF  TUB    WATERS. 


"  Nephew!  A  truce,  Abool,  to  this  fooUsh  tale,"  she 
bcgiin  holly,  when  he  iiiteraipled  her. 

t>i  a  surety,  il  the  I'riiicess  Farkhoonda  desires  il! 
Vet  would  Mirza  AhooUHukr  still  like  to  know  where- 
fore he  is  not  received?" 

\\\%  tone  sent  a  thrill  of  terror  through  her,  his  use  of 
the  name  he  hated  wanted  her  that  his  temper  was  ris- 
ing— the  devil  awakening. 

"  Canjit  not  see,  dear,"  she  pleaded,  trying  to  keep 
the  hands  he  would  have  drawn  from  hers — "  folk  have 
evil  miiKls." 

He  gave  an  ugly  laugh.  "  Since  when  hast  thou  be- 
guu  to  think  of  thy  good  name,  like  other  women.  \e- 
wasi?  But  if  it  be  so,  if  all  my  virtue — and  God  knows 
tis  ill-got — is  to  go  for  naught,  let  it  end." 

She  heard  him,  felt  lura  turn,  and  a  wild  despair  surged 
up  ill  her.  Which  was  wor^t?  To  let  him  go  in  anger 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  controlling  hand  mayhap — go 
to  unknown  evils — Or  chance  this  one?  Since — since  at 
the  worst  death  might  be  concealed.  God  and  His 
Prophet!  What  a  thought!  Xo!  she  would  plead 
again — she  would  stoop— ^e  would  keep  him  at  any 
pric«. 

'■  Listen!  "  she  whispered  passiunateiy.  leaning  towani 
bini  in  the  dark,  "  dost  ask  since  when  1  Itave  teared.  fcM* 
my  good  name?  Canst  not  guess? — Abool  I  what — «vhat 
does  a  woman,  as  I  ain,  fear — save  herself — save  her  own 
love " 

There  was  an  instant's  silence,  and  then  his  reckiesa 
jeenng  laugh  jarred  loud. 

"  So  it  has  come  at  la&t!  and  there  is  another  wonum 
for  kisses.  That  is  an  end  indeed!  Did  I  not  tell  thee 
we  should  quarrel  over  it  some  day?  Well,  be  it  so. 
Princess!     I  will  take  my  virtue  elsewhere." 

She  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone,  listening  to  his  retreat- 
ing steps,  listening  to  'tis  noncbaJaui  himuning  of  the 
old  refrain  as  he  passed  through  the  courtyard  into  the 
alley.  Then,  witbu«i  a  \*ord.  but  quivering  with  pas- 
siOQ,  she  turned  to  where  Kate  c»jwered.  imd  dragged 
her  by  main  force  to  the  stairs  where,  a  minute  b^om 
she  had  sacrificed  everythio^  for  bur.  No!  not  for  ber. 
ftw  himi 


"Go."  she  said  binerlv.  "  Oot  and  my  cwrse  go  wUh  ] 
you." 

Kate  fled  before  llie  anger  alic  Jiaw  Itgt  illii  HQl  UHiior-  1 
stand.  Yet  as  she  Hew  ilown  llii;  kIcci)  iluint  ilic  |))tii*C()  j 
involuntarily  to  lislcii  to  llie  liimnii — a  buuiul  wliic))  I 
needed  no  irilLTiiretcr  us  llie  |j>|iiiil  I'er»i8U  Imil  (ImiiJ—  | 
of  a  woman  sobbing  as  if  her  licurt  wuuld  break, 

She  had  no  time,  liowevcr,  even  fur  wundui:,  unil  tha   ' 
next  insUnt  she  was  out  in  the  ulli'y.  iiimntK  I"  ibi-  ji^lil, 
For  tltc  knowledge  that  it  was  iIji-'  I'liiiti.:..-,  I'^iiUliuonilii 
who  had  helped  her,  gave  the  clew  ti>  Iht  j»i»iiiii]|.     Jlut 
the  house,  the  stair?     ilow  could  elie   Itnuw   it?     She  j 
must  try  them  one  after  anotlier;  since  slit;  would  kjioiv   | 
the  landing,  the  door  she  Jiad  &o  often  upcneJ  and  kliu 
Stiil  it  was  perilously  near  dawn  err  she  fuund  what  Jiliv 
was  sure  was  the  right  one;  but  it  was  padhMkcd, 

They  must  have  gone,  gon^  and  left  licr  alonct 

For  the  first  time,  gbai>l]y,  unrea»i>riing  fear  Aei/cd  an 
her;  she  could  liave  beaten  at  the  d<x>r  luid  KToimeA  j 
her  claim  to  be  let  in.  Aiid  even  when,  tlie  rujili  of  txT' 
ror  passed,  she  sal  stupidly  on  tlie  step,  tvA  even  wtjivluT' 
ing  what  lo  do  next,  till  suddenly  she  rcuujjiljcrcd  lliat 
she  had  keys  in  her  pocket.  That  of  the  iinierj^lUKk,  I 
certainly;  perhaps  of  the  outer  uiv-,  also,  »ii>ur  Tara  had  | 
given  up  using  fier  dupli.  iili    allocttlicr 

She  had;  ai.'  ' 
self  that  the  r  > 
cmpt>'  for  a  t 

loneliness,  tbt    .  ., 

ber  exciteiDent.     if  um.^:  jn'Jic  tin:  a'vuud  wliiJ-  utt/is 
iu>  iuierpreUrr  rufre  on  tbr  warm  wft  aixbt. 

h  wa=  two  davf  afi^  ihi'  iha»  TAfiv  bf-M  n  swrW 

COnSTli--: ■---     -"-.--■    ---IT---         't  1  ,      ''..I-     -  -I  .1      •■,. 

said.   '. 

as  tii- 

gal  'JL--  ■  ^     >•■ 

aaymz  \v  n      Tin   m«;'   w;.-  ■ 

cealed     Ttkere  was  n«  ali«sii.; 

had  already  been  passed  uut  v 

aUc  of  thai  sort  anun^  Uudsbr. .  .^         - 

'       "^     Uk  iad  asd  persuade  the  iiu«A«  t 
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am  fmt  fMtx  dr  ; 
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liiiM  ■>Wii>i  jiiiiiiiwi,>»  nmgt m  »»^ 

^wfwd  w  <y  «■»  g<  lfc«  aJj  yjil  fcy  *g  Mh^mi^ 
ilhiJllltMil  —  *  M«aT.  Hii*  •»  ■>  ftoK  &>a^  t* 
|MMf  VMm.  fcowwiJ',  l»  Mat  M^nnAibiBA^HK 


f»<«r  Tl/M«'«  miMrfc,  fliM  M  EagSA  MBfam  «o«U  te 
f^  mIkm  AMU  tM  tRH  fe^mvl  ffcc  dtr.  fcoi  ndao*  If- 
(i^p  ,.  ,,.  (-,-1.  '•■4fnMon  tint  the  tide  had  taraerf. 

7  The  ecRatofr  emc  witfc  a  poK 

0if  ^4.  half  an  hoer  aftenranl.  i^ppiac 

^<i  '  f-odbKr  CwtUt,  be  foonil  fctmadf  ia 

lh«  il,.,!'  '.<  I  >i(r;i4h  haroneu.  and  felt  Kniefnl  for  Ac 
frrfMletil  '/(  ih«  'iW  »U1T  ntiiinrm.  They  were  on  their 
Way  ffi  tiirprtt*  anri  talc«  the  picket;  not  to  defend  bat 
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The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lo3t.  There  v 
no  hurr\-.  He  had  arranged  to  remain  three  days  on  the 
Ridge — he  might  not  have  another  opportunity  of  a  free 
fair  hght. 

He  had  forgotten  every  woman  in  the  world,  every- 
thing save  the  welcome  silence  before  him  as  he  turned 
and  stole  through  the  trees  also,  sword  in  hand. 

By  all  that  was  lucky  and  well-planned  I  the  picket 
must  be  asleep!  Not  a  sound  save  the  faint  crackle  of 
steahhy  feet  almost  lost  in  the  insistent  quiver  of  the 
cicalas.  Nol  there  was  a  challenge  at  last  within  a  foot 
or  two. 

"  Who — kum — dar?  " 

And  swift  as  an  echo  a  young  voice  beside  him  came 
jibingly; 

■'  Its  me,  Pandy!     Take  that." 

It's  mel  Just  so;  me  with  a  vengeance.  For  the 
right  attack  and  the  left  were  both  well  up.  There  was 
a  short,  sharp  volley;  then  the  welcome  familiar  order. 
A  cheer,  a  clatter,  a  nish  and  clashing  with  the  bayonets. 
It  seemed  but  half  a  minute  before  Jim  Douglas  found 
himself  among  the  guns  slashing  at  a  dazed  artillerj'man 
who  had  a  port-fire  in  his  hand.  So  the  artillery  on 
either  side  never  had  a  chance,  and  Major  Erlton,  riding 
up  with  the  9th  Lancers  as  the  central  attack,  found 
that  bit  of  the  fighting  over.  The  picket  was  taken, 
the  mutineers  had  fled  cityward  leaving  four  guns  be- 
hind them.  And  against  one  of  these,  as  the  Major  rode 
close  to  gloat  over  it.  leaned  a  man  whom  he  recognized 
at  once. 

"  My  God!  Douglas."  he  said,  "  where — where*! 
Kate? — Where's  my  wife?" 

It  was  rather  an  abrupt  transition  of  thought,  and  Jiio 
Douglas,  who  was  feeling  rather  queer  from  something, 
he  scarcely  knew  what,  looked  up  at  the  speaker  doubt- 
fully. 

"  Oh.  it  is  you,  Major  Erlton,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I 
thought — \  mean  I  hoped  she  was  here — if  she  isn't — 
why.  I  suppose  I'd  better  go  back." 

He  took  his  arm  off  the  gun  and  half-stumbled  for- 
ward, when  Major  Erlton  flung  himself  from  his  horse 
and  laid  hold  of  him. 


- 1  cait  t 
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Ahanr  B»  be  ofi  a^m  vntk  the  pom  tnld  to  dear  Ac 

KiiMiiMni  GanleB&     Witicli  (Ikv  tBi  i  <-  —    •    • 

mBb  dBDOBS  SKI  (sra||p''E  'd  ttiec 
KMW  It  toe  womdcd.  mc 


Eves  tbe  Doctor,  "***'  uuh  *^** '"t-  ^^  "r riff  over 
■■qr  A  njiiu  ntted  wxpicsBT  tmn  tne  (BnaGK  wk  jalit> 
hat  as  Ik  xnttd  Jim  Doo^as'  acm. 

**  Katp  «OB  bcie  tes  dsjrs  or  so  I  ^j^^ai  s^.  Theic's 
inBys^  a  "fc*"— ^  oi  its  btEiiking  ooc  "f^^*^  qD  ibe  ■ound 
i>  qoke  beaJed.     N^no-  tttnid  I     Tob  an  go  tnio  Driht 

UMB  Cbc  rC9C  OI  Its.  bUQK  tIKB. 

**  Ycndw  forwarrl!  **  cried  a  mMnded  lad  in  die  cot 
ckwe  by.     Tbc  Doctor  tnmnl  diarpir. 

*'  If  TOO  don't  keep  <iiiie£.  Jooev  IH  send  «on  bade 
to  Mccmt.  And  ytm  too.  Makner.  Fve  lofai  voa  m 
lie  still  3  dozen  time&'* 

"  Sttn:.  Otxnfaer  dcsr.  ve  cmtldo't  be  so  cmeL"  sid  a 
big  Irahtnaa  stttin^  at  the  ioot  of  his  bed  so  as  to  get 
newer  to  a  new  amrat  who  was  teUtiig  the  ale  of  the 
6l0tL  "  And  me  able-bodied  and  spoiSag  to  be  ax  me 
wtffnc  tnis  time  iIsts^ 

"  It  s  X  curious  fact,     nsnazlmi  tbe  Doctor  to  Jim 

been  twice  ax  insobordtoate  lince  Nichoison  came  m. 
Tlte  men  seem  '.o  think  we  are  to  ntiatilt  Delhi  to- 
But  We  can't  dH  the  «n^  traiD  cooks*  oi 
So  nm  ottr  be  is  St  tbc  'feubJ" 


fr'i  I       ■ n'ln  a  certain  consolation  in  the  tliouglit, 

since  what  was  being  done  (or  one  perhon  I)/  kiii4ly 
natives  might  very  well  be  done  for  another.  Besidee, 
removed  as  he  was  now  from  the  fret  and  strain  of  actual 
search.  Jim  Douglas  admitted  frankly  to  Major  Jfodson 
that  he  was  right  in  saying  tlizt  Mrs.  Erltoii  tiiust  eitlier 
have  come  to  an  end  of  her  troubles  altogether,  or  liavc 
found  friends  better  able,  perhaps,  tiian  he  to  protect  her. 

Regarding  the  first  posEibllity  also  Major  Tiods'jn  was 
skeptical.  He  had  hundreds  of  spies  in  the  city,  Sueli 
a  piece  of  good  luck  ae  the  discovery  of  a  Christian  mutt 
have  been  noised  abroad.  The)'  liad  no!  mentioned  it ; 
he  did  not,  therefore,  believe  it  had  occurred,  iie 
would,  however,  inquire,  and  till  the  answer  came  i( 
w'onld  be  foolish  to  go  back  to  the  city,  Jint  Dou^a* 
admitted  this  also;  but  as  the  days  passed,  the  desire  to 
r«um  increased:  especially  when  Major  ErKon  came 
to  sec  him,  which  he  did  witli  dutiful  regularity.  Jim  1 
DooglaE  could  not  help  admiring  him  when  he  stootL  J 
stiff  and  square,  thanking  him  as  Englishmen  (hank 
tbcir  fellows  for  what  they  knew  to  be  beyond  tliaiiks, 

"  I  am  sure  no  one  could  have  done  more,  and  I  know 
I  couldn't  have  done  a  ijuarter  so  much:  and  I'm  graie- 
tol."  be  said  awkirardh'.  Then  with  tlte  best  inteniktnft. 
bofn  from  a  real  pity  for  the  haggard  man  wbo  aat  on 
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the  edge  of  his  cot  looking  ae  men  do  after  at 

weeks  with  malarial  fever,  he  added.  "  And  the  luck  has 

been  a  hit  agaiiut  you  all  the  time,  hasn't  tt?  " 

"  As  yet.  perhapa,"  replied  Jim  Douglas,  feeling  in- 
ditied  then  and  there  to  stan  cityward,  "  but  the  game 
isn't  over.     When  I  go  back " 

"  Hodson  ftaya  you  could  do  no  good,"  continued  the 
Kg  man,  still  with  the  best  intentions. 

"  I  don't  agree  with  him,"  retorted  the  other  sharply, 

"  Perhaps  not — but — but  I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you. 
Or— rather — /  should  of  course — only — you  see  it  is 
different  for  me.  She "  Major  Erlton  paused,  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  explain  himself.  The  memory  of  that 
last  letter  he  had  written  to  Kate  was  always  with  him, 
making  him  (eel  she  was  not,  in  a  way,  his  wife.  He  had 
never  regretted  it.  He  had  scarcely  thought  what  would 
happen  if  she  came  back  from  the  dead,  as  it  were,  to 
answer  it;  for  he  hated  thought.  Even  now  the  com- 
plexity of  his  emotions  irritated  him,  and  he  broke 
through  them  almost  brutally.  "  She  was  my  wife,  you 
sec.  Ifut  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  so  you  had 
better  leave  it  alone.  You've  done  enough  already. 
And  as  I  said  before,  I'm  grateful." 

So  he  had  utalked  away,  leaving  his  hearer  frowning. 
It  was  true.  The  luck  had  been  against  him.  But  what 
right  had  it  to  be  so?  Above  all,  what  right  had  that  big 
brutal  fellow  to  say  so?  There  he  was  going  off  to  win 
more  distinction,  no  doubt.  He  would  end  by  getting 
the  Victoria  Cross,  and  confound  him!  from  what  people 
Skid  of  him.  he  would  well  deserve  it. 

While  he?  Even  these  two  days  had  brought  his 
failure  home  to  him.  And  yet  he  told  himself,  that  if  he 
had  (ailed  to  save  one  Englishwoman,  others  had  failed 
to  save  hundreds.  Fresh  as  he  was  to  the  facts,  they 
seemed  lo<him  almost  incredible.  As  he  wandered  round 
the  Ridge  inspecting  that  rear-guard  of  graves,  or  sat 
talking  to  some  of  the  thousand-and-odd  sick  and 
wounded  in  hospital,  listening  to  endless  tales  of  courage, 
pluck,  sheer  dogged  resistance,  he  realized  at  what  a  ter- 
rible cost  that  armed  force,  varying  from  three  to  six 
thousand  men,  had  simply  clung  to  the  rocks  and  looked 
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«  the  city.  There  seemed  enough  heroism  in  it  to  have 
removed  mountains;  and  coming  upon  him,  not  in  the 
monotonous  sequence  of  day-to-day  experience,  but  in 
a  single  impression,  the  futility  of  it  left  him  appalled. 
So  did  the  news  of  the  world  beyond  Delhi,  heard, 
reliably,  for  the  first  time.  Briefly,  England  was  every- 
where on  her  defense.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  from  that 
mad  dream  of  conquest  within  the  city  he  had  passed  to 
as  strange  a  dream  of  defeat.  And  why?  The  fire,  un- 
checked at  first,  had  blazed  up  with  fresh  fuel  in  place 
after  place  and  left? — Nothing.  Not  a  single  attempt  to 
wrest  the  government  of  the  country  from  us;  not  even 
an  organized  resistance,  when  once  the  order  to  advance 
had  been  given.  Had  there  been  some  mysterious  influ- 
ence abroad  making  men  blind  to  the  truth? 

Tt  was  about  to  pass  away  if  there  had  been,  he  felt, 
when  on  the  14th,  he  watched  John  Nicholson  re-enter 
the  Ridge  at  the  head  of  his  column.  And  many  others 
felt  the  same,  without  in  any  way  disparaging  those  who 
for  long  months  of  defense  had  borne  the  ourden  and 
heat  of  the  day.  They  simply  saw  that  Fate  had  sent  a 
new  factor  into  the  problem,  that  the  old  order  was 
changing.     The  defense  was  to  be  attack. 

And  why  not,  with  that  reinforcement  of  fine  .fighting 
men?  Played  in  by  the  band  of  the  8th,  amid  cheering 
and  counter-cheering,  which  almost  drowned  the  music, 
it  eecmed  fit — as  the  joke  ran — if  not  to  face  hell  itself,  at 
any  rate  to  take  Pandymotiium.  The  52d  Regiment 
looked  like  the  mastiff  to  which  its  leader  had  likened  it 
The  2ii  Sikhs  were  admittedly  the  biggest  fellows  ever 
seen.  The  wild  Mooitanee  Horse  sat  their  lean  Be- 
loochees  with  the  loose  security  of  seat  which  tells  of  men 
born  to  the  saddle. 

Jim  Douglas  noted  these  things  like  his  fellows;  but 
what  sent  that  thrill  of  confidence  through  him  was  the 
look  on  many  a  face,  as  at  some  pause  or  turn  it  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  General's  figure.  It  was  that  heroic 
figure  Itself,  seen  for  the  first  time,  riding  ahead  of  all 
with  no  unconsciousness  of  the  attention  it  attracted! 
but  with  a  self-reliant  acceptance  of  the  fact — as  far  from 
modesty  as  it  was  from  vanity — that  here  rode  John 
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Kicholson  ready  to  do  what  John  Michotson  could  doi 
But  in  the  pale  face,  made  paler  by  the  daricness  of  the 
beard,  there  was  more  than  this.  There  iras  an  almost 
languid  patience  as  if  the  owner  knew  that  the  men 
around  him  said  of  him.  "  If  e\-er  there  is  a  desperaie 
deed  to  do  in  India.  John  Nicholson  is  the  man  to  do  it," 
and  was  biding  his  time  to  fulfill  their  hopes. 

The  look  haunted  Jim  Douglas  all  day,  stimulating 
him  strangely.  Here  u'as  a  man.  he  felt,  who  was  in  the 
grip  of  Fate,  but  who  gave  back  the  grip  so  firmly  that 
his  Faie  could  not  escape  him.  Gave  it  back  frankly, 
freely,  as  one  man  might  grip  another's  hand  in  friend- 
ship. And  ttien  he  smiled,  thinking  that  John  Xicbtd- 
son's  handKrIasp  would  go  a  long  way  in  giving  anyone 
a  help  over  a  hard  stile.     If  he  had  had  a  leadHsver  Uke 

that    after    the    smash    came;  if    even    now Idle 

thoughts,  he  told  himself:  and  all  because  the  pictur- 
esqtieness  of  a  man's  outivard  appearance  bad  taken  his 
fancy,  his  imagination.  For  all  he  knew,  or  was  ever 
likely  to  know 

He  had  been  sitting  idly  on  the  edge  of  his  cot  in  the 
tiny  tent  Major  Erllon  had  lent  him.  having  in  troth 
nothing  beUer  to  do,  and  now  a  voice  from  the  blaze  and 
Mare  of  the  heat  and  light  outside  startled  him. 

"  May  1  come  in — ^John  N'icholson?  " 

He  almost  stammered  in  his  surprise ;  but  without  wait- 
ing for  more  than  a  word  the  General  walked  in,  alone. 
He  was  still  in  full  uniform ;  and  surely  no  man  could  be- 
come it  more,  thought  Jim  Douglas  in^'oluntarily. 

"  I  have  heard  your  stor\-,  Mr.  Douglas,"  he  began  in 
a  sonorous  but  very  pleasant  voice.  "  It  is  a  curious  one. 
And  I  was  curious  to  see  you.  Yon  must  know  so 
much."  He  paused,  fixed  his  eyes  in  a  perfectly  raienv- 
barassed  stare  on  his  host's  iacc,  then  said  suddenly,  with 
a  sort  of  old-fashioned  courtesy:  "Sit  you  down  again, 
please:  there  isn't  a  chair.  I  see;  but  the  cot  will  stand 
two  of  us.  If  it  doesn't  it  will  be  clearly  my  fault."  He 
smiled  kindly.     "  Wounded  too — 1   didn't   know  that." 

"  A  scratch,  sir,"  put  in  his  hearer  hastily,  fighting  shy 
even  of  that  commiseration,     "  I  had  a  little  fever  in  tlw..^ 
citi,-;  that  is  all." 
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The  bright  hazel  eyes,  with  a  hint  of  sunlight  in  them, 
look  rather  an  absent  look.  "  1  should  hke  to  have  done 
it  myself.  I've  tried  that  sort  of  thing;  but  they  always 
find  me  out." 

"  I  fancy  you  must  be  rather  difficult  to  disguise,"  be- 
gan Jim  Douglas  with  a  smile,  when  John  Nicholson 
plunged  straight  into  the  heart  of  things. 

"  You  must  know  a  lot  I  want  to  know.  Of  course 
I've  seen  Hodson  and  his  letters;  but  this  is  different 
First:  Will  the  city  fight?" 

"  As  well  as  it  knows  how,  and  it  knows  better  than 
it  did." 

"  So  I  fancied,  Hodson  said  not.  By  the  way,  he 
told  me  that  you  declared  his  Intelligence  Department 
was  simply  perfect.  And  his  accounts — 1  mean  his  in- 
formation— wonderfully  accurate." 

"  I  did,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Jim  Douglas,  smiling 
again. 

Nicholson  gave  him  a  sharp  look.  "  And  he  is  a  won- 
derfully fine  soldier  too,  sir;  one  of  the  finest  we  have. 
Wilson  is  sending  him  out  this  afternoon  to  punish  those 
Ranghars  at  Rohiuck.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  pre- 
sent you  with  this  information,  Mr.  Douglas?" 

"  Don't  you,  sir?"  was  the  cool  reply;  "  I  think  I  do. 
Major  Hodson  may  have  his  faults,  sir,  but  the  Ridge 
couldn't  do  without  him.  And  I'm  glad  to  hear  he  is 
going  out.  It  is  time  we  punished  those  chaps;  time  we 
got  some  grip  on  the  country  again." 

The  General's  face  cleared.  "  Hm,"  he  said,  "  yoti 
don't  mince  matters ;  but  I  don't  think  we  lost  much  grip 
in  the  Punjab.  And  as  for  pimishments!  Do  you  know 
over  two  thousand  have  been  executed  already?" 

"  I  don't,  sir;  though  I  knew  Sir  John's  hand  was  out. 
But  it  you'll  excuse  me,  we  don't  want  the  hangings  now 
— they  can  come  by-and-by.  We  want  to  lick  them — 
show  them  we  are  not  really  in  a  blind  funk." 

"  You  use  strong  language  too,  sir — very  strong 
language." 

"  I  did  not  say  we  were  in  one "  began  Jim  Doug- 
las eagerly,  when  a  voice  asking  if  General  Nicholson   I 
were  within  interrupted  him. 


mg  will  Irwwil.  tmiwmHAd 


Ifafor,  (uniuig  intfa  s  miog  md  li  bn: 

iMr"    Be  wa*  the  moat  intniai  at  ra:- 

vdofMKl  antfonn  of  the  FUmittKO^'     '  ^    ~   '^ 

Riw*n.  or  the  /4/m  BMtara'j.  as  Htniat^a':^.  lcvu:a  were 

callof  rnditcnntinatdi'  liornig'  their  ten^thy  proccaa  oi 

4rm*  evotinioR.     "  And  wbat  i*  more,   I  rkm't  under- 

•Mm)  what  you  mesn,  sir! " 

"  Oener»l  N'tcholion  docs,  L  tfajok."  rcpOed  tbe  other. 
"  Bm  t  win  go  fnnhcr  than  I  did.  siiV'  he  added,  faoBg 
thm  Oenenii  imldly:  "  I  rsaky  amd  that  the  oathrea  thought 
we  were  tn  a  blind  ftuik.  I  now  assert  that  ther  had  a 
ri^ht  tn  My  so.  We  never  Hhred  hand  or  foot  for  a 
whole  tnunlh." 

'*OhI  I  ([ive  you  in  Mecmt."  intcmipted  Hodson 
huiily.     "  It  was  pitiable.     Our  leaders  lost  their  heads." 

■*  Not  only  our  tcailen.  We  nil  lost  them.  From 
th*!  moment  to  tbi«  it  seenv  to  me  we  hove  never  ben 
odtn." 
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"  Calm  I  "  echoed  Hodson  illwIulnJully.  "  Wlm  waiiU 
to  be  calm?  Who  woiilil  bu  luhu  with  Itiotc  ii)ii»*iu^i'»tl 
women  and  children  tu  uvciiyc," 

"  ExaclJ V  BO.  The  liurrurn  cf  llmsc  itliiuily  iiiiiiili^rit 
got  on  our  nerves,  and  no  wonder.  We  ohu4{|{uralti|  lite 
position  (roni  the  &rHt;  wc  exaggtrittc  iht-  'Ujtgcn  wl  ll 

"  Of  taking  Delhi,  you  mean?  "  itiltrrii|»t(;<l  Niclioliiin 
dryly. 

Jim  Douglzt  smiled,  "  No,  virl  Kv«)i  ynu  will  titui 
that  diiBcuit.    I  mesal   the   uliiuiatc  dwigcr   to  i/vr 

"There  you  tnifUke  utterly,"  put  in  H<j4v}n  nuwiiili- 
centiy.  "  We  mean  to  wi« — wc  adnut  m>  duiker.  T licrc 
isn't  an  Eagiahman.  vr,  iiauik  litBvcit,  m  t^■'^liiiA^^ 
womaD " 

"  le  the  crifiiii  »o  dt^trate  that  w«  need  lavy  the 
ladies?"  a&kcd  his  adverwtry  liarcatiticalJy.  "  i'erbiwiaUy 
1  want  to  leave  tlicta  uttt  ^ji  the  owMvai  iu  itiwii  iu>  1 
CBIL  It  is  their  iatna^jit  intg  it  wui<!li  lia*  douc  t\if  uii*- 
cfaie{.  I  don't  nunt  1<>  miniittiw:  tlu^M;  Uvrr',K»:  liut  if 
we  cotild  iargei  chose  (iui*6iiicrefc " 

"Forget  thoTi!  J  iiopt  to  f.^  eveiy  l-i^i^uiliuian 
will  TEtncuilicr  tiieiii  wiieu  the  liiii*  <Artnie  iv  u^t-i^^ti 
tbem!  Ay!  luid  nutkt  ibe  rounkrw*  r<:nuMiil>«3i'  Omuu. 
too." 

''If  I  tad  tben  in  my  ffiM««r  toKby.''  put  in  tlu 
■oaorooi  voioe.  "and  knew  I  was  to  dH-  toHiK^fcw,  I 
would  infiict  tlie  ntcct  extirociatiti^  K>nuf«»  J  could  tllidk 
of  on  them  wttfa  as  eaxr  conaCKtKc." 

"  UfBVoI  «r."  cned  iiodkbo.  "  and  I'd  do  « 

jolm  Itt^taittm's  face  flu»dM<l   «1jk'  ' 
«iaciafty  s  tornnwo  Im^mM].  J  lub*-  ■ 
tniiMd  an  Jim  Xte«viac  tntb  boK  bffftx 

"J  would  Icin  liKm.  ur:  «t:  i  M'j'Ui' 
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H*  «fMb«  to  tk*  Ccttcril,  bitf  be  was  ■koc. 

"  M«M?"  flcbocd  HodMo,  ~  Palpably  tbat  the  fae 
U  MPiUetn^fiMe.    St>  be  it.    Paady  caa't  figfat ' 

"  f1«  fought  well  enough  for  lu  in  tbe  pao.     1  know 

Miy  rt^Kimrrjt '"    lim  Duuglas  caogbt  faimseU  iq>  hanL 

"  1  tj<li«v>;  rftcy  will  fi({lit  for  us  again.  The  truth  is 
ttuit  hkJf,  cv«n  of  ttic  army,  doc*  not  want  to  fight,  and 
|||«  (LvriKitry  (I'M*  not  mean  fighi  at  aU." 

"  Dfllii? "  citfiie  llie  dry  voite  again. 

"  Delhi  JK  cxcettlional.  Besides,  it  can  do  nothing  else 
n'^'W.  K(tmem>jer  we  condemned  it,  unheard,  on  the  8th 
of  June," 

"  I  lolrl  you  Ihat  before,  sir;  didn't  I? 
c|uicl(1y.  If  we  had  gone  in  on  the 
((faled," 

"  You  wouldn't  have  succeeded,"  replied  Jim  Douglas 
coolly.     Nk-hoUon  ro«e  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  we  arc  going  to  succeed  now.  So,  good-luck 
in  the  nicttiilinie,  Hodson.  Put  bit  and  bridle  on  the 
RnnghHrs.    Show  them  we  can't  have  'em  disturbing  the 
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public   peace,   and    kicking   up   futile   rows. 
Douglas? " 

"  No  fear,  sir!  "  said  Hodson  effusively.     "  The  Ring-  J 
tailed  Roarers  are  not  in  a  blind  funk.     I  only  wish  that  I 
I  was  as  sure  that  the  politicals  will  keep  order  when 
we've  made  it.     I  had  to  do  it  twice  over  at  Bhagput. 
And  it  is  hard,  sir,  when  one  has  fagged  horses  and  men 
to  death,  to  be  told  one  has  exceeded  orders " 

"  If  you  served  under  me,  Major  Hodson,"  said  the 
GeneraJ  with  a  sudden  freeze  of  formality,  "  that  would 
be  impossible.  My  instructions  are  always  to  do  every- 
thing that  can  be  clone," 

Jim  Douglas  felt  that  he  could  well  believe  it,  as  with  a 
regret  that  the  interview  was  over,  he  held  the  flap  of  the 
tent  aside  for  the  imperial  figure  to  pass  out.  But  it 
lingered  in  the  blaze  of  sunshine  after  Major  Hodson 
had  jingled  off. 

"  You  are  right  in  some  things,  Mr.  Douglas,"  said  the 
sonorous  voice  suddenly:  "  I'd  ask  no  finer  soldiers  than 
some  of  those  against  us.  By  and  by,  unless  I'm  wrong, 
men  of  their  stock  will  be  our  best  war  weapons;  for, 
mind  you,  war  is  a  primitive  art  and  needs  a  primitive 
people.  And  the  country  isn't  against  us.  If  it  were, 
we  shouldn't  be  standing  here.  It  is  too  busy  plowing, 
Mr.  Douglas;  this  rain  is  points  in  our  favor.  As  for  ] 
the  women  and  children — poor  souls" — his  voice  soft-' 
ened  infinitely — "  they  have  been  in  our  way  terribly;  but 
— we  shall  fight  alt  the  better  for  that,  by  and  by.  Mean- 
while we  have  got  to  smash  Delhi.  The  odds  are  bigger 
than  they  were  first.     But  Baird  Smith  will  sap  us  in 

mehow,  and  then "     He  paused,  looking  kindly  at 

Jim  Douglas,  and  said,  "  You  had  better  stop  and  go  in  I 
with — with  the  rest  of  us." 

"  I  think  not,  sir " 

"Why?     Because  of  that  poor  lady?     Woman  again  j 
—eh?"  ' 

"  In  a  way;  besides,  I  really  have  nothing  else  to  do," 

John  Nicholson  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  from  head 
to  foot;  then  said  sharply: 

"  I  didn't  know,  sir.     I  give  my  personal  staff  plenty 

work," 
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For  an  instant  the  offer  took  hi£  hearer's  breath  away, 
and  he  stood  silent. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  sir,"  he  said  at  last,  though  from  the 
first  he  had  knovvn  what  his  answer  would  be.  "I — I 
can't,  that's  the  fact  I  was  cashiered  from  the  army 
fifteen  years  ago." 

General  Nicholson  stepped  back,  with  sheer  anger  in 
his  face.  "  Then  what  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  wearing  Her 
Majesty's  uniform? " 

Jim  Douglas  looked  down  hastily  on  old  Tiddu's  staff 
properties,  which  he  had  quite  forgotten.  They  had 
passed  muster  in  the  darkness  of  the  tent,  but  here,  in  the 
sunlight,  looked  inconceivably  worn,  and  shabby,  and  un- 
real. He  smiled  rather  bitterly;  then  held  out  his  sleeve 
to  show  the  braiding. 

"  It's  a  general's  coat,  sir,"  he  said  defiantly,  "  God 
knows  what  old  duffer  it  belonged  to;  but  I  might  have 
worn  it  first-  instead  of  second-hand,  if  I  hadn't  been  a 
d        d  young  fool." 

The  splendid  figure  drew  itself  together  formally,  but 
the  other's  pride  was  up  too.  and  so  for  a  minute  the  two 
men  faced  each  other  honestly,  Nicholson's  eyes  narrow- 
ing under  their  bent  brows. 

"What  was  it?    A  woman,  I  expect." 

"  Perhaps.     I  don't  see  that  it  matters." 

A  faint  smile  of  approval  rather  took  from  the  stern- 
ness of  the  mihtary  salute.  "  Not  at  all.  That  ends  It. 
of  course." 

"  Of  course." 

Not  quite;  for  ere  Jim  Douglas  could  drop  the  cur- 
tain between  himself  and  that  brilliant,  successful  figure, 
it  had  turned  sharply  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
A  curiously  characteristic  hand — large,  thin,  smooth,  and 
white  as  a  woman's,  with  a  grip  in  it  beyond  most  men's. 

"  You  have  a  vile  habit  of  telling  the  truth  to  superior 
officers,  Mr.  Douglas.     So  have  1.     Shake  hands  on  it." 

With  that  hand  on  his  shoulder,  that  clasp  on  his.  Jim 
Douglas  felt  as  if  he  were  in  the  grip  of  Fate  itself,  and 
following  John  Nicholson's  example,  gave  it  back  frankly, 
freely.  So.  suddenly  the  whole  face  before  him  melted 
into  perfect  friendliness.     "  Stick  to  it,  man — stick  to  HI 
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Save  that  poor  lady — or— or  kill  somebody.  It's  what 
we  are  all  doing.  As  for  the  rest  " — the  smile  was  almost 
boyish — "  1  may  get  the  sack  myself  before  the  general's 
coal.  I'm  insubordinate  enough,  they  tell  me — but  I 
shall  have  taken  Delhi  tirst.     So — so  good-iuck  to  you!  " 

As  he  walked  away,  he  seemed  to  the  eyes  watching 
him  bigger,  more  king-like,  more  heroic  than  ever;  per- 
haps because  they  were  dim  with  tears.  But  as  Jim 
Douglas  went  off  with  a  new  cherfulness  to  sec  Hodson's 
Horse  jingle  out  on  their  lesson  of  peace,  he  told  himself 
that  the  old  scoundrel,  Tiddu,  had  once  more  been  right. 
Nikalseyn  had  the  Great  Gift.  He  could  take  a  man's 
heart  out  and  look  at  it,  and  put  it  back  sounder  than  it 
had  been  tor  years.  He  could  put  his  own  heart  into  a 
whole  camp  and  make  it  believe  it  was  its  own. 

Such  a  clattering  of  hoofs  and  clinking  of  bits  and 
bridles  had  been  heard  often  before,  but  never  with  such 
gay  light-heartedness.  Only  two  days  before  a  lesson 
had  been  given  lo  the  city.  There  had  been  no  more  har- 
rassing  of  pickets  at  night.  Now  the  arm  of  the  law  was 
going  coolly  to  reach  out  forty  miles.  It  was  a  change 
indeed.  And  more  than  Jim  Douglas  watched  the  sun 
set  red  on  the  city  wall  that  evening  with  a  certain  cont-  nt 
in  their  hearts.  As  for  him,  he  seemed  still  to  feel  that 
grip,  and  hear  the  voice  saying,  "  Stick  to  it,  man,  stick 
to  it!  Save  that  poor  lady  or  kill  somebody.  It's  what 
we  are  all  doing." 

He  sat  dreaming  over  the  whole  strange  dream  with 
a  curious  sense  of  comradeship  and  sympathy  through  it 
all,  until  the  glow, faded  and  left  the  city  dark  and  stern 
beneath  the  storm-clouds  which  had  been  gathering  all 
day. 

Then  he  rose  and  went  back  to  his  tent  cheerfully.  He 
would  run  no  needless  risks;  he  would  not  lose  his  head; 
but  as  soon  as  the  doctors  said  it  was  safe,  he  would  find 
and  save  Kate,  or — kill  somebody.  That  was  the  whole 
duty  of  man. 

Kate,  however,  had  already  been  found,  or  rather  she 
had  never  been  lost;  and  when  Tara,  a  few  hours  after 
Jim  Douglas  slipped  out  of  the  city,  had  gone  to  the  roof 
to  fetch  away  her  spinning  wbeel,  and  finding  the  door 
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padlocked  on  the  inside,  had  in  gbeer  beH-ildermeot  tried 
tile  effect  uf  a  ^gnal  knock,  Kate  had  let  her  tn  8&  if,  so 
jxjor  Tara  lold  Itcr&f  U,  it  was  all  to  begin  over  again- 
All  over  again,  e  'en  though  she  had  spent  tiiose  few 
hours  of  iretdora  ui  a  perieci  passion  of  purification,  so 
tliat  she  might  return  to  her  saintship  once  more. 

The  gold  circlets  were  gone  already,  her  head  was 
shaven,  tlie  coarse  white  shroud  had  replaced  the  crim- 
son scarf.  Yet  here  was  the  mem  asking  for  the  Huzoor. 
and  setting  her  blood  on  fire  with  vague  jealousies. 

She  scjuatted  down  almost  helplessly  on  the  floor, 
answerijig  alJ  Kate's  eager  questions,  until  suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  she  started  to  her  feet,  and  flut^  up  her 
arms  in  the  old  «ild  cry  for  righteousness,  "  I  am  suttee! 
before  God !  I  am  suttee !  " 

Then  she  had  said  with  a  gloomy  calm.  "  I  will  bring 
the  mem  more  food  and  drink.  But  I  must  think.  Tiddo 
is  away:  Soma  will  not  help.  I  am  alone:  but  I  am 
suttee." 

Kate,  frightened  at  her  wild  c>es.  felt  relie^-ed  when 
she  was  left  alone,  and  inchned  not  to  open  the  door  to 
her  again.  She  could  manage,  she  told  herself,  as  she 
had  managed,  for  a  few  days,  and  by  that  time  Mr,  Grey- 
man  would  have  come  beck.  But  as  the  long  hours 
dragged  by,  giving  her  endless  opportunity  of  thought, 
she  began  to  ask  herself  why  he  should  come  back  at  all. 
She  had  not  realized  at  6rst  that  he  had  escaped,  that  be 
was  safe;  that  he  was,  as  it  were,  quit  of  her.  Bat  he 
was,  and  he  must  remain  so.  A  new  decision,  almost  a 
content,  came  to  her  with  the  suggestion.  She  was  busy 
in  a  moment  over  details.  To  begin  with,  no  news  must 
be  sent.  Then,  in  case  he  were  to  return,  she  must  leave 
the  roof.  Tara  might  do  so  much  for  her,  especially  if 
it  was  made  clear  that  it  was  for  the  master's  benefiL 
But  Tara  might  never  return.  There  had  been  that  in 
her  manner  which  hinted  at  such  a  possibility,  and  the 
stores  she  had  brought  in  had  been  unduly  la«sh-  In 
that  case.  Kate  told  herself,  she  would  creep  out  some 
n^t,  go  back  lo  the  Princess  Farkhoonda,  and  sec  if 
she  coiJd  not  help.     It  not,  there  was  always  the  altema- 
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tive  of  ending  everything  by  going  into  the  streets  boldly 
and  declaring  herself  a  Christian.  iJut  &he  would  appeal 
to  these  two  women  first. 

And  as  she  sat  resolving  this,  the  two  women  were 
cursing  her  in  their  inmost  hearts.  For  there  had  been 
no  bangings  of  drums  or  thrumming  of  iutaroi  on  Nc- 
wasi  s  root  these  three  days.  Abool-iiukr  had  broken 
away  from  her  kind,  detaining  hand,  and  gone  baric 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  Palace.  So  the  MuEtiV  qii»n« 
benefited  in  decent  quiet,  during  which  the  poor  Prin- 
cess began  that  process  of  weeping  tier  eyes  t»ui,  wlucb 
left  her  blind  at  last.  But  not  bhnd  yet.  And  *o  rIm  wA 
swaying  gracefully  before  the  book-rest,  on  whici-  i»>  lli« 
Word  of  her  God,  her  voice  quavering  »omeliiii*-;  ower 
ihe  monotonous  chant,  as  she  tried  i"  distill  tomlLfrt  K< 
her  own  heart  from  the  propositioo  lliai  "  H<'  ib  M^^ 
and  RighL" 

And  far  away  in  another  quarter  of  U»e  towp  'Ijira, 
crouched  up  before  a  mere  block  of  ?ion*  lia*'  iticWwi 
in   flowers,   was   telling   her    '--     '      f      -■•  ^■■• 

Ram-Sita-Ram.'"    That   was    ■ 
whole  tragedy  of  appeal  and  a 
and  hope.     And  as  she  inutitrr' 
little  row  of  platten  she  had  ifreMni> 
morning — going  iai  beyooo   ncc«»4 
nation  to  l^  heard — the  gnmpi  of  * 
lay  a  fresh  cbaplel  ataon^  the  wnWi ' 
"  jow  "  to  the  deq>-toacd  b^  biuti 
order  to  attract  At  god's  aucnu^ 
paused  to  wtasptr uooog  tbcmMrlk' 
man  than  ooce  a  widow  <*Ky- 
her  Tcil  famsU;. 

It  was  batra  indeed*     It  *-- 
starve,  she  told  benrff  &«t-' 
After  all  the  fltrain-  irr 
at  her  heart.  Ak  faa^ 
she  mtdtmoai.     L^ 
TTiM  was  ben. 

Tbe  «—  luanrf  y 
pe«|ia(  tne  dfcow*^ 
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among  them,  the  parrots  chattered,  sending  a  rain  of  soft 
little  tigs  to  fall  with  a  faint  sound  on  the  hard  stones,  and 
still  Tara  counted  her  beads  feverishly. 

"  R&m-Ram-Sita^Raml    Ram-Rdm-Sita-Rdm!  " 

"  Ari!  sisters!  she  is  a  saint  indeed.  She  was  here  at 
dawn  and  she  prays  still,"  said  the  women,  coining  in  the 
lengthening  shadows  with  odd  linle  bits  of  feastings.  A 
handful  of  cocoa-nut  chips,  a  platter  of  flour,  a  dish  of 
curds,  or  a  dab  of  butter. 

"  Ram-Rdm-Sila-Raml " 

And  all  the  while  poor  Tara  was  thinking  of  the 
Huzoor's  face,  if  he  ever  found  out  that  she  had  left  the 
mem  to  starve.  It  was  almost  dark  when  she  stood  up, 
abandoning  the  useless  struggle,  so  she  waited  to  see  the 
sacred  Circling  of  the  Lights  and  get  her  little  sip  c^  holy 
water  before  she  went  back  to  her  perch  among  the  pig- 
eons, to  put  on  the  crimson  scarf  and  the  gold  circlets 
•gain.  Since  it  was  hopeless  trying  to  be  a  saint  till  she 
had  done  what  she  had  promised  the  Hozoor  she  would 
do.     She  most  go  back  to  the  mem  first. 

Bnt  Kate,  opening  the  door  to  her  with  eyes  a-glittcr 
aod  a  whole  cut-and-<lried  plan  for  the  future,  ^most 
look  her  breath  away,  and  reduced  her  into  looking  ai 
the  Englishwoman  with  a  sort  of  fear. 

"  The  mem  will  he  suttee  too,"  she  said  stupidly,  after 
tw^ititTig  a  while.  "  Tbe  mem  will  shave  her  bead  and 
put  awaT  ber  jeweb!  The  mem  will  wear  a  widow's 
shrood  aiid  sweep  the  floor,  saying  she  comes  from  Ben- 
gal to  serve  the  saint?  " 

"  I  do  not  care.  Tara.  how  it  is  done.  Perhaps  yoa 
nay  have  a  better  plan.  But  we  must  prereot  xbe  mas- 
ter from  findtng^  me  again.  He  has  dooe  too  much  far 
tne  as  it  b:  yon  know  fae  has.~  replied  Kate,  her  ey^ 
shining  like  stars  with  deiermiaation.  "  I  only  want  yon 
to  save  him :  Aat  b  alL  You  may  take  me  amy  and  )dS 
Bie  if  yoa  &ke:  and  if  yoa  won't  help  me  to  hide.  FD  go 
ont  into  the  streets  and  let  them  kill  me  there.  I  win  not 
*~v*e  htm  risk  his  ffie  fior  me  again." 

"  R6m-RimtSita-Rim!''  said  Taia  mvler  her  breath. 
(Bat  Htthjkl  it  and  at  i£nra  tfae  next  An'  Xani  ttood  in 
htr  odd  ftde  pcich  above  the  shnic  amoDif  Ac  pigeaaSk 
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looking  down  curiously  at  the  nicni  who,  wearied  out  by 
her  long  midnight  walk  through  the  city  nnd  all  the  ex- 
citement of  the  day,  had  dozed  off  on  a  bare  mat  in  the 
corner,  her  head  resting  on  her  arm.  'l"hrce  montill 
ago  Kate  could  not  have  slept  without  a  iiillow;  now, 
as  she  lay  on  tlie  hard  ground,  her  face  looked  sod  tna 
peaceful  in  sheer  honest  dreamless  sleep,  liitt  Tara  had 
not  slept;  that  was  to  be  told  from  the  anxious  strain  of 
her  eyes.  She  had  sat  out  since  she  had  returned  home, 
on  her  two  square  yards  of  balcony  in  the  waning  moon- 
light, looking  down  on  the  unseen  shrine,  hidden  by  the 
tall  peepul  tree  whose  branches  she  could  almoHl  touch. 

Would  the  mem  really  be  suttee?  she  had  asked  herself 
again  and  again.  Would  she  do  so  much  for  the  master? 
Would  she — would  she  really  shave  her  head?  A  grim 
smile  of  incredulity  came  to  Tara's  face,  then  a  quick, 
sharp  frown  of  pain.  If  she  did,  she  must  care  very  much 
for  the  Huzoor.  Besides,  she  had  no  right  to  do  it  I  The 
mems  were  never  suttee.  They  married  again  many 
times.  And  then  this  mem  was  married  to  someone  else. 
No!  she  would  never  shave  lier  head  for  a  strange  man. 
She  might  take  off  her  jewels,  she  might  even  sweep  the 
floor.     But  shave  her  head?     Nevcrl 

But  supposing  she  did? 

The  oddcEt  jumble  of  jealousy  and  approbatirm  filled 
Tara's  heart.  So,  as  the  yellow  dawn  broke,  she  beiJt 
orer  Kate. 

"  Wake,  mem  sahib! "  she  said,  "  wake.  It  is  time  to 
prepare  for  the  day.     It  is  time  to  get  ready." 

Kate  started  up.  rubbing  her  eyes,  wondering  whert 
she  was:  as  in  truth  >be  well  might,  for  frhe  bad  never 
been  ta  sodi  a  place  before.  The  kmg.  low  slip  of  a  ro'.mi 
was  absoititely  onptv  save  lor  a  re«d  mat  or  two;  but 
erery  inch  of  it.  floor,  walb,  ceiling,  was  freshly  i^astere4 
with  mod.  That  oo  the  floor  was  Mili  wet,  for  Tara  htid 
bem  at  woric  on  it  already.  Over  each  doorway  bang  s 
iaded  c^a|ilet.  on  cadb  Untd  was  prbited  the  waaaV  trf  a 
bkiody  hand,  and-nwnd  aod  abotM.  in  fanttd  fitwcr-marlta 
«f  i«d  and  white,  ran  the  «uraa]  Rim-ftimi'SS^Rim  m 
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•cmeiicc.  Tlwrc  was  a  faiol  sncfl  of  tnccate  ia  Ae 
nxMB,  nHog;  fron  a  1017'  brazier  khKbc  op  a  falae  ipnl 
ffaaie  of  amoke  bciore  a  UKMDdi  fai^  Ixais  idol  wiA  an 
dcphant'*  bead  wbicb  tot  oa  a  skbe  in  tbe  wal.  It  r^ 
rcKaUd  Elcrnsl  WwIoib.  Bat  K«c  did  not  kntm  thik. 
Nor  ta  a  way  did  Tara-  She  onh'  knew  it  was  GoBcdk- 
jce.  And  oatMde  was  ibe  jelJow  dawn,  tbe  parp'^ 
pknxu  bcginniac  to  coo  and  iidk^  tbe  qaiveriag  heals 
of  the  peqwl  leave*. 

**  1  nave  eirefytbitig  ready  (or  Ibe  mem."  began  Taia 
burricdljr.  "  if  mt  wiQ  take  off  ber  jewels." 

"  You  intut  pun  tfab  one  open  Sat  me,  Tara."  said 
Kate,  holding  onl  her  am  with  the  gold  bangle  on  it. 
"  The  master  pot  it  on  for  roe,  and  J  have  never  bad  il 
off  tioce." 

Tara  knew  that  as  weti  as  she.  Knew  that  the  master 
must  have  put  it  on,  ttnce  Ae  had  not.  Had.  in  tact, 
watched  it  with  jealous  eyes  over  and  over  again-  And 
there  was  the  nicni  wiiliout  it,  smiling  over  the  scantiness 
and  the  intricaciet  of  a  coarse  cotton  shroud. 

"  There  is  the  hair  yet."  said  Tara  with  quite  a  catch  in 
her  voice;  "if  the  mem  will  undo  the  plaits.  I  will  go 
round  to  the  old  poojamis  and  get  the  loan  of  her 
raaor — »he  only  live*  up  the  next  suir." 

"  We  thall  have  to  snip  it  off  first."  said  Kate  quite 
eagerly,  for,  in  truth,  she  was  becoming  interested  in  her 
own  advcnmrcs,  now  thai  she  had,  as  it  were,  the  con- 
trol over  ihcm.  "  It  i«  so  long."  She  held  up  a  tress  as 
•he  tpotce.  It  wai  beautiful  hair;  soft,  wa^'y,  even,  and 
the  dye — unrenewed  for  days — had  almost  gone,  leaving 
the  coppery  *heen  distinct. 

"She  would  never  cut  it  offt"  said  Tara  to  herself  as 
she  went  for  the  razor.  No  woman  would  ever  shave 
her  head  willingly.  Wliyl  when  she  had  had  it  done 
for  ihe  first  iJme,  (he  ha<l  screamed  and  fought.  Her 
mothcr-in-lnw  had  hcl'l  her  hands,  and 

She  iMtuied  at  Ihc  door  as  she  re-entered,  paralyzed  by 
what  she  taw.  Kale  had  found  the  knife  Tara  used  for 
her  limited  cooking,  and,  seated  on  the  ground  checr- 
fullv,  was  already  surrounded  by  rippling  hair  which  she 
had  cut  off  by  clubbing  it  in  her  hand  and  sawing  away 
as  a  ^         does  at  a  horse's  tail. 
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Tara's  cry  made  her  pause.  The  next  moment  the 
Rajpootni  had  snatched  tlie  knife  from  htr  and  flung  it 
one  way,  the  razor  another,  and  stood  before  her  with 
blazing  eyes  and  heaving  breast, 

"It  is  foohshness!"  she  said  6ercely.  "The  mems 
cannot  be  suttee.     I  will  not  have  it." 

Kate  stared  at  her.     "  But  1  must "  she  began. 

"  There  is  no  must  at  all,"  interrupted  Tara  superbly; 
"'  I  will  find  some  other  way."  And  then  she  bent  over 
quickly,  and  Kale  fell  her  hands  upon  her  hair.  "  There 
is  plenty  left,"  she  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  I  will 
plait  it  up  so  that  no  one  will  see  the  difference." 

And  she  did.  She  put  the  gold  bangle  on  again  also, 
and  by  dawn  the  next  day  Kate  found  herself  once  more 
installed  as  a  screened  woman;  but  this  time  as  a  Hindoo 
lady  under  a  vow  of  silence  and  solitude  in  the  hopes  of 
securing  a  son  for  her  lord  through  the  intercession  of 
old  Anunda,  the  Swami, 

"  I  have  told  Sri  Anunda,"  said  Tara  with  a  new 
respect  in  her  manner.  "  I  bad  to  trust  someone.  And 
he  is  as  God.  He  would  not  hurt  a  fly."  She  paused, 
then  went  on  with  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  "  But  he  says 
the  mem  could  not  have  been  suttee,  so  that  foolishness 
is  well  over." 

"But  what  is  to  be  done  next,  Tara?"  asked  Kate, 
looking  in  astonishment  round  the  wide  old  garden, 
arched  over  by  tall  forest  trees,  and  set  round  with  high 
walls,  in  which  she  found  herself.  In  the  taint  dawn  she 
could  just  see  glimmering  straight  paths  parceling  it  out 
into  squares;  and  she  could  hear  the  faint  tinkle  of  the 
water  runnels.     "  I  can't  surely  stop  here," 

"  The  mem  will  only  have  to  keep  still  all  day  in  the 
darkest  corner  with  her  face  to  the  wall,"  said  Tara, 
"  Sri  Anunda  will  do  the  rest.  And  when  Soma  returns 
he  must  take  the  mem  away  before  the  thirty  regiments 
come  and  the  trouble  begins." 

"  Thirty  regimenls!  "  echoed  Kate,  startled. 

"  He  and  others  have  gone  out  to  see  if  it  is  true. 
They  say  so  in  the  Palace;  but  it  is  full  of  lies,"  said 
Tara  indifferently. 

It  was  indeed.     More  than  ever.     But  they  be^n  to 
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^a  are  constantly  engaged,  nigfit  and  day.  in  attaSI 
on  the  infideli,  and  nave  driven  back  their  batteries  from 
ihr  RidpF.  In  three  or  four  days,  please  God.  the  whole 
Ridge  wilf  1>c  taken,  when  every  one  of  the  base  unbe- 
licvcri  will  be  sent  to  hell.  You  are,  therefore,  on  seeii^ 
thii  order,  to  uie  all  entieavors  to  reach  the  Royal  Pres- 
encf.  lo,  joining  the  Faithful,  give  proofs  of  zeal,  and 
establish  your  renown.     Consider  this  imperative." 

But  though  they  hunted  high  and  low,  east,  north, 
•outh,  and  west,  the  Royal  scouts  found  no  one  to  re- 
ceive the  order.  So  it  came  back  to  Delhi,  damp  and 
pulpy;  for  the  rains  had  begun  again,  turning  great 
tracts  of  country  into  marsh  and  bog.  and  generally 
wetting  the  blankets  in  which  the  sepoys  kept  guard 
•ulkily. 
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Thev  drenched  Kate  Erlton  also,  despite  the  arcadcd 
trees  above  her  comer  as  she  sat  with  her  face  to  the 
wall  in  the  wide  old  garden.  At  fir»t  her  heart  l>eai  ai 
each  step  on  the  walk  behind  her,  hut  »he  soon  realized 
that  she  was  hidden  by  her  vow,  happed  about  from  iltc 
possibility  of  intrusion  by  her  penance.  But  not  many 
steps  came  by  her^  they  kept  chiedy  to  the  other  end  of 
the  garden  where  Sri  Anuoda  was  to  be  (<>und.  It  wa* 
s  experience.  There  was  a  yard  of  two  of  thalfh, 
screened  by  mat&ng  and  et^MXted  by  b«idxKW,  kauac 
not  far  off  against  the  wall;  and  into  tfata  sbc  crept  at 
night  to  find  die  bidiilgeace  of  a  dry  bbnkct.  Ai  int  thr 
felt  mcUned  lo  seek;  its  sbcftler  when  tbc  rata  pourvd 
loudly  on  ilie  lena  almve  htr  and  feB  Acnee  m  big 
blotks,  rnilrjiga  aonc  fike  tfae  Eafe  tipK  tft  wtktm  thr 
sqtttTTcfe  shook  Atm  dovn;  bat  the  ccaacnbaacc  dm 
such  woBCB  as  Tan  pcrfotBod  fibe  *««-»  thenrtiMy 
keft.  her  tUs^.  Aa4  aCvr  a  4^  or  ow  ibe  otUm 
'  'k-mrn  alneaid^  ■dqm  or  4aak.  doe  4a^  feadf 
law  ^fvad  by  «ntt  iNcx«dft^  *wAiiww 
K  atiurwafc  and  Ac  tiitds,  in  oo«mtii£  the 
B  Smo  a  ye^nd  Seal-  And  wfaac  a  gtraopc 
■  life  Irr'^ug'm'  A^  ^ht  m« 
a,-  ..1^ 

ahran^iMr  .<:t. 

mem&neii  .,-'n 


mifinfl  a 

■  Onqe  awwegie   f'- 
t  -pan  of  !-  ■ 
"")  a  sattst.'. 
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as  men  and  women  did;  for  he  was  not  a  man.  Oh,  dear 
no  I  not  a  man  at  all. 

So  Kate,  going  on  this  hint  o{  inhumanity,  and  guided 
by  her  conventional  ideas  of  Hindoo  ascetics,  imagined 
a  monstrosity,  and  ieii  rather  glad  than  othemise  that 
Sri  Aiiunda  kept  out  of  her  way. 

She  was  eager  also  to  know  how  long  she  might  have 
to  stay  in  his  garden.  The  vow,  Tara  said,  lasted  for 
fifteen  da)'s.  Till  then  no  one  would  question  her  right 
to  sit  and  look  at  the  wall;  and  by  that  lime  Soma  would 
have  returned,  and  a  plan  for  getting  the  mem  away  to 
the  Ridge  settled.  For  the  master  was  evidently  not  go- 
ing to  return  to  the  city;  perhaps  he  had  forgotten  the 
mem?  Kale  smiled  at  this,  drearily,  thinking  that  in- 
deed he  might;  for  he  might  be  dead.  But  even  this 
uncertainty  about  all  things,  save  that  she  sat  aad 
watched  the  squirrels  and  the  birds,  had  ceased  to  dis- 
turb her  peace. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  was  thinking  of  her 
more  than  ever,  and  with  a  sense  of  proprietorship  that 
was  new  to  him.  Here,  by  God's  grace,  was  the  one 
woman  for  him  to  save;  the  somebody  to  kill,  should  he 
fail,  needing  no  selection.  There  were  enough  enemies 
and  to  spare  within  the  walls  still,  even  though  they  had 
been  mehing  away  of  late.  But  a  new  one  had  come  to 
the  Ridge  itself,  which,  though  it  killed  few,  sapped 
steadily  at  the  vigor  of  the  garrison.  This  was  the 
autumnal  fever,  bad  at  Delhi  in  all  years,  worse  than 
usual  in  this  wet  season,  counterbalancing  the  benefit  of 
the  coolness  and  sending  half  a  regiment  to  hospital  one 
day  and  letting  them  out  of  it  the  next,  sensibly  less  fit 
for  arduous  work.  It  claimed  Jim  Douglas,  already 
weakened  by  it,  and  made  his  wound  slow  of  healing. 

"  You  haven't  good  luck  certainly,"  said  Major  Erlton, 
finding  him  uith  chattering  teeth  taking  quinine  dismally. 
"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  though  I'm  a  lot  thinner, 
this  life  seems  to  suit  me.     I  haven't  felt  so  fit  for  ages." 

He  had  not  been  so  fit,  in  truth.  It  was  a  healthier, 
simpler  life  than  he  had  led  for  many  a  long  year;  and 
ever  since  John  Nicholson  had  bidden  him  go  back  to 
his  tent  and  sleep,  even  the  haggardness  had  left  his  £ace; 
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the  restlessness  having  been  replaced  bv  an  engcr  ccP- 
tainty  of  success.  He  was  coming  stcHtfily  to  Ihc  frunt»J 
too,  so  the  Ridge  said,  since  Nicholson  had  taken  him  ll_ 
And  he  had  well  deserved  this,  since  there  was  nut  a  bet*  I 
ter  soldier:  cool,  stnbliorn,  certain  to  carry  oul  ordert,  i 
The  very  man,  in  short,  whom  men  hkc  the  (iencrtl  I 
wanted;  and  if  he  stayed  to  the  tinish  he  would  have  ft  j 
distinguished  career  before  him.  1 

But  Herbert  ErUon  himself  never  thought  of  thi»:  ha  I 
hated  thought  instinctively,  and  of  laic  had  i-vcii  given  up  1 
thinking  of  the  city.  He  never  sat  and  watched  llic  ro»«*  I 
red  wails  now.  Perhaps  because  he  was  too  busy.  So  | 
he  left  that  to  Jim  Douglas,  who  had  nothing  eltt;  to  do«  \ 
while  he  went  about  joyously  preparing  to  accom[>Any  I 
Nicholson  in  his  next  lesson  of  law  and  order.  I 

For  in  the  city  it  was  becoming  more  and  tu'/re  'liffirutt  I 
every  day  to  make  the  lies  pass  muster,  even  111  th*-  I'al-  I 
ace;  and  so,  in  despair,  the  four  (.(imniai;'l«Ti'in-<.hiitf  | 
for  once  had  laid  their  heads  together  and  nnvuft^A  t 
plan  for  intercepting  the  siege  train  frr^m  Vr_T'i7.t/iH.    * 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  Ite  tautel>l  Out  iitUM 
of  sucb  aitcntpfs.    Not  that  even  lh«  l'ui»as  ^ 
bdiercd  them  poMJble.    How  could  thty?  « 
ercfy  day,  now,  letter*  cam*  to  ibr  f-^"' 
manbcr  or  aootber  of  the  Royal  bnUy 
haw  he  ooold  terre  the  Eatfluh  tmim.    OJif  %,.. 
KuK  t€tmatt  bis  Usts  of  preeakacc,  Htlinillt  <C 
*  '"  '^».mMm' 


brooded  faogi.  taking;  cfxAiag  drMgM*.  mmm  « 
ha,  bring  cozened  by  the  Qaem,  am4  ijf^s^i^A  . 
k9  limsim  Ailcari.  ho*er«d  ^tim^tm  '^-- 
*c  gnjc  MogiJial  and  a  poor  prt»w 
tae.    Bat  Ac  ddicbto  ol  dw  t^raw - 
In*  w  a  nie,  nd  fie  wmM  «(  Md  fco" 


eein  wbkfe  had  coinc  a*  1 


atYkaorw' 

till  I  (\\\^Aisfttf*4-m^mmUJ^9kff^ 
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40*  OJt  TBB  fAOi  OF  TME  WATEMS. 

Aat  il  «a*  a  nov  sanpfe.  test,  as  Ae  i 
brocaded  Inc  nid.  wilb  a  praouK  to  ] 
■ore  waory  \*tKm0n  mow  goM.  Bat  2 
riw  looked  at  k.  tfaoH^  vicb  a  Mrt  of  farr  of  c 
wklaa  readi,  luddea  m-ber  bo«K.  WbS  aas 
of  iboe  coias  wxfa  Jofas  Coaipaiiy't  maA  <m  tfaCB?  For 
■be  ftil)  fij^KO*^  u  tlM  Palace  Otbcr  ««Bea  had  fled, 
bal  tbe  was  «ri»er  tbaa  ther.  Sbc  kanr  that,  cone  vtat 
nicfal.  bcr  Idc  «aa  «fa  widi  die  En^iib  as  victna;  m 
then  was  oodniic  bat  Ac  gold  to  tfatak  of.  Ibe  gald. 
1  Jewtn  Bokfat.  bcr  son.  The  royal  signet  was  in  fas 
.  and  aometrmes  ibe  onlen, 


I 


ftfoaillij  wfaca  tbcy  were  for  pajioait  of  tnmcT'*  bad  ti 
go  wilboifl  k.  becaatf  ~the  Queea  of  ibe  World  was 
aakqu."  Bnt  >bc  did  not  dream.  That  was  orer;  dmo^ 
ia  a  wajr  At  doqg  ficrcdy  So  bopc  So  Qans  Kbia 
md)  (be  Xetsnadi  Bfic^de,  and  Btdcbt  Khan  w«b  tbe 
Baroll]'  Brigade,  and  Kfanr  Saltan  whb  tbe  scrapings 
and  leavings  of  tbe  f^wnents,  wbo,  ownuig  no  leader  of 
Ibcir  own.  did  wbat  was  r^bt  in  tbeir  own  eyes,  set  oa( 
to  totercflK  tbe  big  guns;  and  Kicbtdsoo  set  out  oo  the 
dawn  of  the  25tfa  to  intercept  Uiein. 

The  raia  poured  down  in  torraiis.  the  gvas  saidc  to 
tbeir  axles  in  mod,  the  infantry  slqjpcd  and  illiberal 
tbe  cavairy  were  Uhided  by  the  mire  from  tbe  flooadcr- 
tng  horses.  So  fiom  daybreak  liU  sooset  tbe  little  force, 
taro  tbcmaDd  in  all — more  than  ooe-baU  of  whom  were 
Bsltves — labored  eighteen  nnles  through  swamps.  At 
noon,  it  a  true,  they  called  a  halt  nine  miles  oat  at  a 
village  where  the  women  clustered  on  the  boofietops  in 
wild  alarm,  remembering  a  day — moDths  back — when 
they  had  cluEtered  round  an  unleavened  cake,  and  the 
head-tnaa'*  wife  had  bidden  them  listen  to  the  master's 
gun  over  the  far  horizon. 

They  were  to  listen  to  it  a^ain  thai  day.  For  the 
enemy  was  ten  miles  further  o\-er  the  marshes:  and  it 
was  but  noon.  The  force,  no  doubt,  bad  been  aloot  since 
four:  but  General  Nicholson  was  emphatically  not  an 
eight^onr  man.  So  tbe  sbovings  and  slitherif^s  o( 
gnoE  and  mortals  h^an  again  cheerfully. 

StiQ  it  was  nigh  oa  sundown  when,  acnws  a  decy 
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stream  flowing  from  tlie  big  marshes  to  the  west,  these 
contract -workers  came  on  the  job  they  were  eager  to 
finish  ere  nightfall.  Six  thousand  rebels  of  all  arms, 
holding  three  villages,  a  bastioned  old  serai,  and  a  town. 
It  was  a  strong  position,  in  the  right  angle  formed  by 
the  stream  and  the  flooded  canal  into  which  it  flowed. 
Water,  impassable  save  by  an  unknown  ford  in  the 
stream,  by  a  bridge  held  in  force  over  the  canal,  on  two 
sides  of  it.  On  the  others  dismal  swamps.  A  desper- 
ately strong  position  to  attack  at  sundown  after  eighteen 
miles  slithering  and  shoving  in  the  pouring  rain;  espe- 
cially with  unknown  odds  against  you.  Not  less,  any- 
how, than  three  to  one.  But  John  Nicholson  had  a 
single  eye;  that  is,  an  eye  which  sees  one  salient  point. 
Here,  it  was  that  bridge  to  the  left,  leading  back  to  safe 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  Delhi.  A  cowardly  foe  must 
have  no  chance  of  using  that  bridge  during  silent  night 
watches.  So,  without  a  pause,  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
two  thousand  waded  breast-high  across  the  stream  to 
attack  the  six  thousand,  Nicholson  himself  riding  ahead 
for  a  hasty  reconnoissance,  since  the  growing  dusk  left 
scant  leisure  for  anything  save  action.  Yet  once  more 
a  glance  was  sufficient;  and.  ere  the  men,  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fire  of  grape  in  crossing  the  ford,  were  ready  to 
advance,  the  orders  were  given. 

There  was  a  hint  of  cover  in  some  rising  ground  before 
the  old  serai^ — the  strongest  point  of  the  defense.  He 
would  utilize  this,  rush  the  position,  change  front,  and 
sweep  down  on  the  bridge.  That  must  not  remain  as  a  > 
chance  for  cowards  an  instant  longer  than  he  could  help; 
for  Nicholson  in  everything  he  did  seems  never  to  have 
contemplated  defeat. 

So  flanked  by  the  guns,  supported  by  squadrons  of 
the  9th  Lancers  and  the  Guides  cavalry,  the  three  regi- 
ments" marched  steadily  toward  the  rising  ground,  fol- 
lowing that  colossal  figure  riding,  as  ever,  ahead.  Till 
suddenly,   as    his   charger's    feet    touched    the    highest 

H      ground,  Nicholson  wheeled  and  held  up  his  hand  to  those 

ft     below  him. 

H         "  Lie  down,  men!  "  came  his  clear  strong  voice  as  he 

^H  *6tit,  1st  FoHlien,  3d  Piuijmb««a. 
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helped  the  whole  thirteenl  The  day,  or  rather  the  night, 
was  won;  for  Nature's  dark  flag  of  Irucc  hung  even 
between  the  assailants  and  the  few  desperate  defenders 
of  the  third  village,  who,  with  escape  cut  off.  were  selling  i 
their  lives  at  a  cost  to  the  attackers  of  seventeen  out 
of  that  total  death-roll  of  twenty-five.  But  Nicholson 
knew  his  position  sure,  so  he  left  night  to  finish  the  rout, 
and.  with  his  men,  bivouacked  without  food  or  cover 
among  the  marshes;  for  it  was  too  dark  to  get  the  bag- 
gage over  the  ford.  Yet  the  troops  were  ready  to  start 
at  daybreak  for  an  eighteen  miles  tramp  back  to  the 
Ridge  again.  There  was  no  talk  of  exhaustion  now,  as 
at  Budli-ke- serai;  so  just  thirty-six  hours  after  they 
started,  that  is.  just  one  hour  for  every  mile  of  morass 
and  none  for  the  fight,  they  startled  the  Ridge  by  march- 
ing in  again  and  clamoring  for  food!  But  Nicholson 
was  in  a  towering  temper.  He  had  found  that  another 
brigade  had  been  lurking  behind  the  canal,  and  that  if 
he  had  had  decent  information  he  might  have  smashed 
it  also,  on  his  way  home. 

"  He  hadn't  even  a  guide  that  he  didn't  pick  up  him- 
self," commented  Major  Erlton  angrily.  "  By  George! 
how  those  niggers  cave  in  to  him!  And  his  political 
information  was  all  rot.  If  the  General  had  obeyed 
instructions  he  would  have  been  kicking  his  heels  at 
Bahadagurh  still" 

"  We  heard  you  at  it  about  two  o'clock,"  said  a  new 
listener.  "  I  suppose  it  was  a  night  attack — risky  buti- 
ncss  rather." 

Herbert  Erlton  burst  into  a  laugh ;  but  the  elation  on 
his  face  had  a  pathetic  tenderness  in  it.  "  That  was  the 
bridge.  I  expect  He  blew  it  up  before  starting.  He  tax 
on  it  'ill  then.  Besides  there  were  (be  wagons  and  tum- 
brils and  things.  He  to!d  Tombs  to  blow  them  up,  too, 
for  of  course  he  had  to  bring  the  guns  back,  and  hf 
couldn't  shove  the  lot." 

As  be  passed  on  some  of  hts  listeners  smiled. 

"  It's  a  case  ol  possession,"  said  one  to  his  neighbor. 

■*  Pardon  me,"  said  another,  who  had  known  the 
Major  for  rears.  "  It's  a  case  of  casting  out.  I  won- 
der  "    Tfae    spaka    paused    and    shrugged    his 

ihouldcn. 


.  .,,  .  .-.-.„     i,iii — d ti  me,  nr.  n — if  I  w>nf  irfhc 

rwjt'-  *i      • — i  fsm-  voamv  ctancr  ooll    Mka-a  faol: 
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Itie  hard  handsome  face  was  all  broken  up  with  pas- 
sionate regret,  and  the  pity  oE  it  kept  Jim  Dougla*  eilent 
for  a  moment.     For  he  understood  it, 

"  You  might,"  he  said  at  last.  "  But  I  don't  interfere 
with  you  here.  You  can't  save  her — your  wife,  f  mean— 
and  if  1  fail  you  can  always " 

"  There  is  no  need  to  tell  me  what  to  do  then,"  inter- 
rupted Major  Erlton  grimly.  "  I'll  do  it  without  your 
help." 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  then  paused.  "  II  isn't  that 
I'm  ungrateful,"  he  repeated,  almost  with  an  appeal  in 
his  voice.  "And  I  don't  mean  to  be  offensive;  only 
you  and  I  can't " 

His  own  mental  position  seemed  l>eyond  him,  and  he 
stood  for  a  moment  irresolute.  Then  he  held  out  hii 
hand. 

"  Well,  good-by.     I  suppose  you  mean  to  stick  to  it?  " 

"  I  mean  to  stick  to  it.     Good-by." 

"  And  I  must  be  off  to  my  bed.  Haven't  slept  a  wink 
for  two  nights,  and  I  shall  be  on  duty  to-morrow.  Weitt 
I  believe  I've  as  good  a  chance  of  seeing  Kale  here  a* 
you  have  of  finding  her  there ;  but  i  can  t  prevent  your 
gtnng,  of  coarse." 

So  he  vem  off  to  bis  bed.  and  Jim  Dofi^as,  folkytring 
Tiddo.  who  was  watting  for  him  in  the  tCoodMs  Gar- 
dens, earned  out  his  inlentioa  of  Wicktng  to  it:  while 
John  XkJiolson  in  his  tent,  forgetfnl  of  his  advice  to  both 
of  tbcm,  was  jotting  down  ootea  for  his  (fiapslcfa.  One 
of  them  was;  "The  CDcmy  was  driven  from  the  wrat 
with  scarcdy  any  loss  to  ns,  and  mdc  htde  rctirtaace  a* 
wc  adnnccd."  The  odier  wm:  "Qnety?  How  maw 
men  m  limliiamr  Most  say  wvcd  of  esgfal  thouaDtt* 
I  think  betveen  Aree  and  four." 

He  had.  hulffd.  a  vile  ^iti^  of  teffine  'Out  tndh*  Cwe> 
ie  fisfadcks.    So  aded  the  di?  of  H^^^gtas. 

The  ncA  mnnmiig^,  Ae  27th,  faralcc  cme  and  oKar. 
Kate  Eihoa  wa^r  with  Ae  faifth,  ionad  Ac  «i9  Ul «( 
fig<bl  already,  dear  as  a  pdfe  tnpaa  \efomA  Ae  mmt- 
anching  ims. 

She  Mood  aSler  learioe  her  Amtk,  leolanc  inM  Ibe 
'       '     t  m  a  MM  fd  MSB  c^teart.    Its "- 


i 


am  T9e  x^tcm  am  ; 


r  rraats  jou've  -ix  i 


nSb  tbe  (teaat  oi  ndndi  ate  «a»2  fan:.  bacaBSB  ic  ivoBid 

wa«  be  pMK;  boaaK  rte  ama^tbt  tim— w>  die  bordK. 
t&B  bcasB.  «eie  wmai  .a*  hcndL  A  i^ncici,  ia  caA 
^nB^  «a(  conmc  'IQwb  tnc  cnwic  at  tnc  okxi.  tnc  !■ 
filW  Mf-<fanacl«ria..  A  tn«ift  ct»  ^Ki»c  bei^ 
tfee  oariMr  oi  6cr  «dl  »a»  f^  ni  the  [e»i^  of  bn- 


out  iBodaij. 

Dear  listl*  nnnai.  UK  dHogt*.  wall  a  on*  mriBflBea* 
waicfiing  it  u  it  puucd  uoceraiit;  twni  the  mmnow*- 
nCM  tlat  ite  w«*  bcng  watcbed  m  her  torn  i 
looic  op;  [faea  p 

aiarmot.  at  tfae  unre  beicre  bcr.  Tt  m 
iboft.  dsic  mr  c 
ttmnktrr  eb  a  ffawiing  wbtte  doth  doped  like  x  Gnck 
cfmoo.  winch  showed  dw  ihm  ya  not  cnndated  cnrres 
o(  the  limfae,  and  left  (he  poiae  ot  the  ioaq;  thn»t  bare 
The  head  wsk  dean  ibsven.  ^mootii  as  ibe  fhirh.  and 
the  face,  deathnle  even  oi  eycbnnn.  nraa  sotdr  seamed 
wtth  Ihw*  and  wnnUes  whicb  «etned  to  leave  it  yonscer. 
and  bnchtcr.  a*  if  ia  an  eternity  ot  inuie-f>rovoking.  con- 
TcnL  Bm  (he  eya!  Kate  teit  a  str^nj^  shock,  aa  (bcr 
bnmi{in  (jack  tn  ba  the  innocent  dignity  Raptad  gsnc 
(o  hi*  Ssa-Sistine  Bambino.  For  tha  was  Sri  Ammda; 
eonid  be  no  one  ebe.    In  his  band  be  bdd  a  bench  of 
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henna-blossom,  the  camiihlre  i»f  Scrlptiiru-,  the  cy|wci(»  w( 
the  Greeks;  ycllnwioli  green,  iiiBiuiiificaiil,  liir>iiuiiArAlily 
sweet.  He  lu-ld  it  oHt  in  her,  iiiililiilB,  Iheil  IftHl  it  on  lluf 
outstretched  hand. 

"The  iesBon  is  leariied,  sister,"  he  wid  softly,  "Go 
in  peace,  and  have  no  fear." 

The  voice,  musical  exceedingly,  Ihriilcii  her  Ihntuul) 
and  through.  She  knell  I<x>knig  after  liiiii  rcKrciluUv 
as,  without  a  pause,  lie  passed  on  his  way.  Hn  llial  wtit 
a  Swami!  She  went  haik  Ut  her  corner— (ur  already 
early  visitors  were  driftinif  in  fi>r  fin  Aiiimdit'a  l;lcw- 
ing — and  with  the  l^uncli  ot  lien  lis- blu6«oni  uu  tlu 
ground  before  her  sat  thinkins. 

What  an  extraordinary  fa^ie  it  wael  So  youn^.  v)  uld. 
So  wise,  so  strangirly  innix^nt.  Tara  win  ngia.  }l 
was  not  a  man's  lace.  Yet  it  muld  fuM  he  raJlc r)  arffrlic, 
lor  it  was  the  !act  ijf  a  mortal       ^■      ■     '        ,  r 

tal  face  immortal   through   it; 

circling  whe<el  oE  life  and  dcatli  > 

tbe  flower*  reaching  her,   &<:i    i  i  m. 

Did  be  aSways  give  a  bunch  wlw'ii  flt>  jmi 
and  say  the  le&son  was  learned''  It  wm  a  i 
choice,  these  fl'.;wers  of  life  and  dcadi.  l-'or  bri<C 
had  been  stained  with  henna,  and  ootintcf. 
yrOh  n  for  ages,  and  agti^,  and  age*.  Or  v>At  that  "  p 
go  wrtli  you,"  tliat  "  iiavt  no  fear  "  itn^anr  a.- 
couiagement  in  bomething  newr  Had  (ii<;y  [nxr  making 
piaii6?  had  anything  iiavi'eue^lf  Sbc  scarcely 
to  aa^  So.  as  tiie  ci4>udk:ss  day  )taMcd  oi>,  *iu:  kStJ 
looking  at  tbe  henna -blocifeofn  and  ihioking  (if  Sd  1 
Anuntk's  iace. 

Bm  something  tod  bapp«»d.     Jim  h-, 
bxck  w  lite  city  and  Tara  koev    it. 
escaped  hb  eecinj:  hr-  ant"  shr  fel'  slf 
n  ioag.     Ant!  '.' 
begin  again    - 

Tbrrc  was  odJ:  'j^'- 
sateiy  ou!  oi  ibc  cii 
iiuu  wrtticiB!  tear,     i . 


.     _.     >  i«iiii  Araia—  III  ma  i     m.  ^ 


m  tar  Mk    fb  tmit  Upu    H*  eoaU  odf  fmm  on 
llw  IMIK   Tktt  in>  d  ifc  ariaj  o<  Ma.    Bgl  bis 

r  ifrxntf  t/j  fieJp  aavone.  br  mid.  or  bann  asToac 

-.r«<  Mow.  and  then  titer  bad  bencr 

That   was    the   gnd.      Aod   to    tt 

n  FntnnUa  of  entreaty,  tu  stood  op 

•■- „  ..  ^  larcfa  ere  he  foond  his  feet,  and  bil  -^ 
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her  go.  She  only  wasted  her  time  and  his,  since  he  must 
eat  his  food  ere  he  went  to  relieve  the  sentry  at  the  sally- 
port. 

She  caught  him  up  reproachfully,  almost  indignantly. 

"Then  thou  art  there,  on  guard!  and  it  needs  but  the 
opening  of  a  door,  a  thrusting  of  a  woman  out — to — die, 
perchance,  Soma.     Remember  that!" 

She  spoke  with  a  feverish  eagerness,  as  if  the  sugges- 
tion had  its  weight  with  her,  but  he  treated  it  contemp- 
tuously. 

"  Loh!  "  he  said  in  scorn.  "  What  a  woman's  wordl 
Thank  the  Gods  I  was  not  born  one." 

The  taunt  bit  deep,  and  Tara  drew  herself  up  angrily. 
So  the  brother  and  sister  stood  face  to  face,  strangely 
alike. 

"Wast  not?"  she  retorted  bitterly.  "The  Gods  know. 
Is  there  not  woman  in  man,  and  man  in  woman,  among 
those  born  at  a  birth?  Soma!  for  the  sake  of  that — do 
this  for  me — — "  It  was  her  last  appeal;  she  had  kept 
it  for  the  last,  and  now  her  somber  eyes  were  ablaze  with 
passionate  entreaty,  "See,  brother!  I  claim  it  of  you 
as  a  right.  Thou  didst  take  my  sainthood  from  me  once. 
Count  this  as  giving  it  back  again." 

"  Back  again?"  echoed  Soma  thickly.  "  What  fool's 
talk  is  this?  " 

"  Let  it  be  fool's  talk,  brother,"  she  interrupted,  with 
a  strange  intensity  in  her  voice.  "  I  care  not — thou  dost 
not  know;  I  cannot  tell  thee.  But — but  this  will  be 
counted  to  thee  in  restitution.  Soma!  think  of  it  as  my 
sainthood!  Sure  thou  dost  owe  me  it!  Soma!  for  the 
sake  of  the  hand  which  lay  in  thine." 

In  her  excitement  she  moved  a  step  for\vard,  and  he 
shrank  back  instinctively.  True,  she  was  a  saint  in  an- 
other way  if  those  scars  were  true;  but — at  the  moment, 
being  angry  with  her,  he  chose  to  doubt,  to  remember. 
"Stand  back!"  he  cried  roughly,  unsteadily.  "What 
do  I  owe  thee?     What  claim  hast  thou?  " 

The  question,  the  gesture  outraged  her  utterly.  The 
memory  of  a  whole  life  of  vain  struggling  after  self- 
respect  surged  to  her  brain,  bringing  that  almost  insane 
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She  Moorf  op  ttKtdcniy  and  Inakcd  Rnmti  ber. 
noifaRn  bans  <ia  a  pe|[.  bii  mmket  oood  in  a  comer. 

Halt  an  hour  a^er  tbu.  Rate,  vniang  in  the  fh^w-h 
for  Tara  to  amu:  as  nnial.  gave  a  07.  more  of  surprise 
nmt  alar  IB.  aa  a  taQ  ngnre.  in  tmtiofm,  Mnnnu  tnto  tne 
tBektrmf  lieht  of  the  cresKt. 

"  Soma!      ihe  cried,  '*  what  ia  it?  " 

A  gjatiScd  imilc  came  to  tfae  curled  omstachios. 
**  Soma  or  Tara.  it  oiaOeni  not."  replied  a  famitiar  voice. 
"  They  wcie  une  in  the  beginning.  Qoick.  mem-saiiib. 
On  with  the  jcweU.     I  have  a  dark  veil  too  for  the  gate" 

Kate  «tno*l  iip.  her  heart  throbbing.  "  Am  I  to  go, 
then?     1m  that  what  Sri  Anunda  meant?  " 

■"Sri  AnuR'ia!  haih  he  been  here?"  Tara  paused, 
•oiffed.  and  once  more  those  dark  eyes  met  the  light 
one*  oritfa  a  fierce  jealousy.  "  lie  hath  given  thee  henna- 
hloMOm.  r  smcil  it:  and  he  gives  it  lo  none  but  those 
who— —  So  tfae  Swami's  lesson  is  learned — and  the 
dadple  cao  p)  in  peace "    She  broke  oB  with  a 
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petulant  laugh.  "Welt!  so  be  it.  It  ends  my  part. 
The  mem  will  sleep  among  lier  own  to-night;  Sri 
Anunda  hath  said  it.     Come " 

"  But  how?     I  must  know  how,"  protested  Kate. 

The  laugh  rose  again.  "Wherefore?  The  mem  is 
Sri  Anunda's  disciple.  For  the  rest,  I  will  let  the  mem 
out  through  the  little  river-gate.  There  is  a  boat,  and 
she  can  go  in  peace." 

There  was  something  so  wild,  so  almost  menacing  in 
Tara's  face,  that  Kate  felt  her  only  hope  was  to  obey. 
And,  in  good  sooth,  the  scent  of  the  henna-blossom  she 
carried  with  her,  tucked  into  her  bosom,  gave  her,  some- 
how, an  irrational  hope  that  all  would  go  welt  as  she 
followed  her  guide  swiftly  through  the  alleys  and 
bazaars. 

"  The  mem  must  wait  here,"  whispered  Tara  at  last, 
pausing  behind  one  of  the  ungainly  mausoleums  in  what 
had  been  the  old  Christian  cemetery.  "  When  she  hears 
me  singing  Sonny-baba's  song,  she  must  follow  to  the 
Water-gate.     It  is  behind  the  ruins,  there." 

Kate  crouched  down,  setting  her  back,  native  fashion, 
gainst  the  tomb.  And  as  she  waited  she  wondered  idly 
what  mortal  lay  there:  so.  being  strangely  calm,  she  let 
her  fingers  stray  to  the  recess  she  felt  behind  her.  There 
should  be  a  marble  tablet  there;  and  even  in  the  dark 
she  might  trace  the  lettering.  But  the  recess  was  empty, 
the  marble  ha»-ing  evidently  been  picked  out.  So  it  was 
a  nameless  grave.  And  the  next?  She  moved  over  to 
it  stealthily,  then  to  the  next.  But  the  tablets  had  been 
taken  out  of  all  and  carried  off — for  curry-stones  most 
likely.  So  the  graves  were  nameless;  those  beneath 
them  mortals — ^nothing  more.  As  she  waited  under  the 
stars,  her  mind  reverted  to  Sri  Anunda  and  the  Wheel  of 
Life  and  Death,  The  immortality  of  mortality!  Was 
that  the  lesson  which  was  to  let  her  go  in  peace? 

She  started  from  the  thought  as  tliat  native  version  of 
the  "  Happy  Land  "  came,  nasally,  from  behind  the  ruins. 
As  she  passed  them,  a  group  of  men  were  squatted  go^- 
siping  round  a  hookah,  and  more  than  one  figure  passed 
her.  Bui  a  woman  with  her  veil  drawn,  and  a  clank  of 
anklets  on  her  fed,  did  not  even  invite  a  curious  eye; 
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Ab!  was  k  cmEbk?  Wm  it  not  afl  a  drena?  CoM 
tfaU  be  real — ocntld  it  be  tbc  saxoe  world? 

She  aiked  bcndf  tbe  qneatioa  wah  a  doS  indiBCTBiicc 
as  she  tsnggM  on  doe^dly. 

Bm  not  more  tban  two  boors  aftenrard  Hit  conrictiao 
tbat  tbe  world  ha^  not  changed  caioe  rrpcm  her  iritb  a 
Strange  pang  as  she  stood  once  mon  on  the  terrace  at 
e  witb  English  faces  annmd  her. 
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and  an  orderly,    Thty  were  lo  go  strd^^.-  ilajor'g 

teat:  and  if  be  was  etill  at  meu,  which  was  iruxe  thaa 
likely,  since  it  %'as  only  half-pa:^  nine.  Captain  Morc- 
combe  w^b  to  leave  her  there  aod  go  on  with  th«  news. 
Tbere  would  be  no  fuss,  of  tliai  slie  iriigbt  be  fcure,  fcaid 
tbe  latter,  forbearing  even  to  speak  to  her  on  the  way, 
eave  to  ask  ber  if  she  felt  all  right. 

"  1  (eel  as  if  J  had  ;ust  been  bom."  she  said  Bk>wly. 
Id  truth,  she  was  wonderiag  if  that  spioniug  of  the  Great 
AMieel  toward  Life  agaiD  brouflit  witb  it  this  (orloro- 
DBK,  this  taroiliartty. 

CHAPTEK  JV. 

AT    LAST. 

few  ioiSeed!     Kate,  as  she  &Bl  to  ber  hiubuufe 

It  wailing  for  bim  to  (xxite  to  her.  felt  tbai  so  far 

jht  liavc  arrived  (roni  a  very  ordinary  journey. 

%tAt&,  it  \i  true,  wbo  bad  been  the  Major  s  vaiet  ior 
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years,  had  salaamed  more  profoundly  than  usual,  had 
even  put  up  a  pious  prayer,  and  expressed  himself 
pleased;  but  he  had  immediately  gone  oSf  lo  fetch  hot 
water,  and  returning  with  it  and  clean  towels,  had  sug- 
gested mildly  that  the  mem  might  like  to  wash  her  face 
and  hands.  Kate,  with  a  faint  smile,  feh  there  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  not.  She  need  not  look  worse 
than  necessary.  But  she  paused  almost  with  a  gasp  at 
the  famihar  half-forgotten  luxuries.  Scented  soap!  a 
sponge — and  there  on  the  camp  table  a  looking-glass  1 
She  g;lanced  down  with  a  start  at  the  little  round  one  in 
the  nng  she  wore;  then  went  over  to  the  other.  A  toilet 
cover,  brushes,  and  combs,  her  husband's  razors,  gold 
studs  in  a  box;  and  there,  her  own  photograph  in  a 
frame,  a  Bible,  and  a  prayer  book,  the  latter  things 
bringing  her  no  surprise,  no  emotion  of  any  kind.  For 
they  had  always  been  fixtures  on  Major  Eriton's  dress- 
ing-table, mute  evidences  to  no  sentiment  on  his  part,  but 
simply  to  the  bearer's  knowledge  of  the  proprieties  and 
the  ways  of  real  sahibs.  But  the  other  things  she  saw 
made  her  heart  grow  soft.  The  little  camp  bed,  the  sim- 
plicity and  hardness  of  all  in  comparison  with  what  her 
husband  had  been  wont  to  demand  of  life;  for  he  had 
always  been  a  real  prince,  feeling  the'  rose-leaf  beneath 
the  feather  bed,  and  never  stinting  himself  in  comfort. 
Then  the  swords,  and  belts,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
panoply  of  war — not  spick-and-span  decorations  as  they 
used  to  be  in  the  old  days,  but  worn  and  used — gave  her 
a  pang.  Well!  he  had  always  been  a  good  soldier,  they 
said. 

And  then,  interrupting  her  thoughts,  the  old  khansa- 
man  had  come  in,  having  taken  time  to  array  himself 
gorgeously  in  livery.  The  Father  of  the  fatherless  and 
orphan,  he  said,  whimperingly,  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  lost  both  parents — which,  considering  he  was 
past  sixty,  was  only  to  be  expected — had  heard  his 
prayer.  The  mem  was  spared  to  Freddy-baba.  And 
would  she  please  to  order  dinner.  As  the  Major-sahib 
dined  at  mess,  her  slave  was  unprepared  with  a  roast. 
Fish  also  would  partake  of  tyranny;  but  he  could  c 
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a  tin  of  Europe  soup,  and  with  a  chicken  cutlet — Kate 
cut  him  short  with  a  request  for  tea;  by  and  by,  when — 
when  the  Major-sahib  should  have  come.  And  when 
she  was  alone  again,  she  shivered  and  rested  her  head  on 
her  crossed  arms  upon  the  table  beside  which  she  sat, 
with  a  sort  of  sob.  This— Yes! — this  of  all  she  had 
come  through  was  the  hardest  to  bear.  This  surge  of 
pity,  of  tenderness,  of  unavailing  regret  for  the  past,  the 
present,  the  future.  What? — What  could  she  say  to 
him,  or  he  to  her,  that  would  make  remembrance  easier, 
anticipation  happier? 

Hark  I  there  was  his  step  I  His  voice  saying  good- 
night to  Captain  Morecombe. 

"  I  hope  she  will  be  none  the  worse,"  came  the  reply. 
"  Good-night,  Erlton — I'm — I'm  awfully  glad,  old 
fellow." 

"Thanksl" 

She  stood  up  with  a  sickening  throb  at  her  heart.  OhI 
she  was  glad  too!     So  glad  to  see  him  and  tell  him 

How  tall  he  was,  she  thought,  with  a  swift  recognition 
of  his  good  looks,  as  he  came  in,  stooping  to  pass  under 
the  low  entrance.  Very  tall,  and  thin.  Much  thinner, 
and — and — different  somehow. 

"Kate!"  He  paused  half  a  second,  looking  at  her 
curiously — "  Kate!  I'm — I'm  awfully  glad."  He  was 
beside  her  now,  his  big  hands  holding  hers;  but  she  felt 
that  she  was  further  away  from  him  than  she  had  been  in 
that  brief  pause  when  she  had  half-expected,  half-wished 
him  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  as  if  life  were  to  begin  again.  It  would 
have  been  so  much  easier;  they  might  have  forgotten 
then,  both  of  them.  But  now,  what  came,  must  come 
hout  that  chrism  of  impulse;  must  come  in  remem- 
brance and  regret.  Atvfittly  glad!  That  was  what  Cap- 
tain Morecombe  had  said.  Was  there  no  more  between 
them  than  that?  No  more  between  her  and  this  man, 
who  was  the  father  of  her  child.  The  sting  of  the 
thought  made  her  draw  him  closer,  and  with  a  sob  rest 
her    head    on    his    shoulder.    Then    he    stooped    and 
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kissed  her.  "  I — I  didn't  know.  I  wasn't  sure  if  you'd 
like  it,"  he  said.  "  but  I'm  awfully  glad,  old  girl,  upon 
my  life  I  am.     You  must  have  had  a  terrible  time." 

She  looked  up  with  a  hopeless  pain  in  her  eyes.  He 
was  gone  from  her  again;  gone  utterly.  "  It  was  not  so 
bad  as  you  might  think,"  she  answered,  trying  to  smile. 
"  Mr.  Greyman  did  so  much " 

"Greymanl     You  mean  Douglas,  I  suppose?" 

She  stared  for  a  second,     "  Douglas?     I  don't  know, 

I  mean "     Then  she  paused.     How  could  she  say, 

"  Tlie  man  you  rode  against  at  Lucknow,"  when  she 
wanted  to  forget  all  that;  forget  everything?  And  then 
a  sudden  fear  made  her  add  hastily,  "  He  is  here,  surely— 
he  came  long  ago." 

Major  Erlton  nodded,  "  I  know:  but  his  real  name 
is  Douglas;  at  least  he  says  so.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  haven't  seen  him?  That  he  didn't  help  you  to  get 
out?  " 

"You  mean  that — that  he  has  gone  back?"  asked 
Kate  faintly. 

Her  husband  gave  a  low  whistle.  "  What  a  queer 
start;  a  sort  of  Box  and  Cox.  He  went  back  to  find 
you  yesterday." 

Kate's  hand  went  up  to  her  forehead  almost  wildly. 
Then  Tara  must  have  known.  But  why  had  she  not 
mentioned  it?  Still,  in  a  way.  it  was  best  as  it  was;  since 
once  he  heard  she,  Kate,  had  gone,  he  would  return. 
For  Tara  would  tell  him,  of  course, 

These  thoughts  claimed  her  for  the  moment,  and  when 
she  looked  up,  she  found  her  husband  watching  her 
curiously. 

"  He  must  have  done  an  awful  lot  for  you.  of  course," 
he  said  shortly;  "  but  I'd  rather  it  had  been  anyone  else, 
and  that's  a  tact.  However,  it  can't  be  helped.  Hullo! 
here's  the  khansaman  with  some  tea.  Thoughtful  of  the 
old  scoundrel,  isn't  it?" 

"  I — I  ordered  it,"  put  in  Kate,  feeling  glad  of  the 
diversion. 

Major  Erlton  laughed  kindly.  "  What,  begun  already? 
The  old  sinner's  had  a  precious  easy  time  of  it;  but 
now "     He  pulled  himself  up  awkwardly,  and,  as  if 
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to  cover  bis  hesiution,  walked  over  to  a  box,  and  after 
rummaging  in  it,  brouglit  out  a  packet  of  Iciler». 
"  Freddy's,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "  He's  all  right.  Jolly 
as  a  sandboy.     I  kept  them — in — in  case '  i 

A  great  gratitude  made  the  past  dim  for  a  moowni. 
He  seemed  nearer  to  her  again.  "  I  can't  took  at  ihcm 
to-night,  Herbert,"  she  said  softly,  laying  Iwr  iiaod  iw- 
side  his  upon  them.     "  I'm — I'm  too  tired." 

■■  No  wonder.     You  must  have  your  tea  aod  go  to 
bed,"  he  replied.     Tbeo  be  looked  round  the  txoL    "  Jl 
isn't  a  bad  bttle  place,  you'll  find — I'm  oo   duly  Up-   | 
night — so — so  you'll  manage,  J  dare  say." 

"  On  duty?  "  she  echoed,  pouring  berseU  out  a  cup  of 
tea  rather  hastily.     "  Where?  " 

"  Oh !  at  the  front.  There  is  never  anything  worth 
going  for  now-  \\'e  are  both  waiting  for  the  assault; 
that's  the  tact.     But  I  shan't  be  hack  ull  dawn,  so " 

He  was  standing  looking  at  iier.  tall,  handsome,  full  o< 
vitality:  and  suddenly  be  lifted  a  fold  of  her  tiuscl-set    I 
veil  and  smiled.  I 

■'  Jolly  dress  that  ior  a  fancy  ball,  and  what  a  jwlly 
scent  it's  g^.  It  is  tftat  flower,  i&n'i  it?  You  look 
awfully  well  in  it.  KoUr!  In  fact,  you  look  wonderfully 
6t  all  round.'* 

"  So  do  you!  "  she  said  hurrkdly.  her  hand  going  up 
to  the  henna  blossom.  There  was  a  >udden  quiver  in  her 
voice,  a  sudden  herce  pain  in  her  bcarL  "  You — ^>'oa 
look " 

"  Oh!  I,"  be  refdied  car«Iettly.  sdll  with  ^j^miring 
eyes.  "  I'm  as  fit  as  a  hddk.  I  sayl  where  did  you  get 
all  those  jewels?  What  a  lot  you  have!  They're  aH'foDy 
becoming.'" 

"  They  are  Mr.  Greyman's."  frhe  said :  "  they  hclooged   I 
to  his — -txj "  then  she  pau&ed.     But  the  contemptu- 
ously comprehending  unikr  on  her  hushaud's  face  made  J 
her  add  <)uietl} ,  "  to  a  woman — ^a  wcman  iu  taoid  very 
dtorly,  Herben." 

There  was  a  monumt  or  two  o!  silence,  and  then  Major 
Erlton  weut  to  th*.-  entrance,  raised  Uie  cunaln.  and 
kmked  out.    A  Hood  oi  tDoonhghi  streamed  into  tbe 


l&crc  wa*  a  y>eo-  iin«iirn't  n  Uc  voice.    Thea  ke  c 
over  nod  Mom  t^  Kaic  j|;aia.  ^  ^_ 

"  U  iM't  Mr  Hie  iallrwe  owr— over  dBa«  tfr^MQ 
Kjtc*  W  l^^wedy.  "ThcxcsalMtollHfccf  a^I 
h»MM'l  ttMM^ibt  of  k  al  ^  I  aevo-  km,  ros  see — S 
dw  woilU  Ittfjfwa.  B«(  f  4m  n.}'  yoa  fazn;  job  woe 
»iw»y»  s  uocr  at  thifikiag;.  So— so  you  had  bmtr  do  k 
U^  Ixxb  of  u*.  J  druo'l  cm.  mm;.  It  viQ  be  wbal  jfOn 
vicfa,  of  ounne." 

"  We  will  talk  it  over  to-tnonYMr,"  tbe  laid  to  a  Vrm 
vt/ict.  Sbc  would  not  kxrfc  in  ittt  face.  She  knew  she 
tVf.wM  fiud  it  toft  with  the  memory  held  in  that  one  word 
— rvjw.  Ah!  how  much  caMer  it  «-ould  bare  been  ti 
•he  had  never  come  backl  And  yet  «he  shrank  from  the 
nine  tbottght  on  hts  lipt. 

"  There  wa«  alwsyt  the  chance  of  my  getting  potted." 
he  w»d  ahnoil  apologetically.  "  But  I'm  noL  So— 
weUf  let't  leave  it  for  to-morrow." 

"  Y««,"  nhe  rcpliwl  ttcadily,  "  for  to-morTOw.** 

I-fc  itathcrcd  tome  of  hU  tilings  togdher,  and  then 
lield  out  hit  hatid.  "  Good-night,  Kate.  I  wouldn't  lie 
awak^r  ihtfikiiiff,  if  I  were  you.  What's  the  good  if  it? 
Wc  will  juKt  have  to  make  the  best  of  it  lor  the  boy.  But 
I'll  like  you  to  know  two  ttiings " 

"  Ye. " 

"That  I  couldn't  forget,  of  course;  and  that "  he 

paiiiied.     "  Weill  that  doesn't  matter;  it's  only  about  my- 
•cK  and  it  ilcwsii'l  mean  much  after  all.     So,  good-night." 

Ah  ih*^  inove'l  to  the  dcx^r  also,  forced  into  following 
hlrii  liy  il)c  mln-  In  liir  heart  tor  him,  more  than  for  her- 
»(^lf,  llii:  jliiulc  i){  h(T  iiuklcts  made  him  turn  with  an  easy 
Imtuli- 

■' h  doDbii'l  sound  respectable,"  he  said;  then,  with  a 
tnddrii  fi.iii|iiniflion.  added:  "  Hut  the  dress  is  much 
i.rdlicr  lliiiii  lhu»e  dancing  Rirls',  and — by  Heaven, 
Kali'l  ydu'vii  alwny*  been  miles  too  good  for  me;  and 
ihMl'i  we  iBft,     Weill — let  u»  leave  it  for  to-morrow," 

Yctt  for  m-miirrow,  Bhe  told  herself,  with  a  determina- 
tion not  (o  think  AS,  dressed  as  she  was,  she  nestled  down 
into  (li«  itranse  RoftnesB  of  the  camp  bed,  too  weary  of 
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the  pain  and  pity  of  this  coming  back  even  [or  tears.  Yet 
she  thought  of  one  thing;  not  that  she  was  safe,  not  that 
she  would  see  the  boy  again.  Only  o(  the  thing  he  had 
been  going  to  tell  her  about  himself.  What  was  it?  She 
wanted  to  know;  she  wanted  to  know  all — everything. 
■■  Herbert! "  she  whispered  to  the  pillow.  "  I  wish  you 
had  told  me — I  want  to  know — I  want  to  make  it  easier — 
for — for  us  all." 

And  so,  not  even  grateful  for  her  escape,  she  fell  asleep 
dream  les  sly. 

It  was  dawn  when  she  woke  with  the  sound  of  some- 
one talking  outside.  He  had  come  back.  No!  that  was 
not  his  voice.     She  sat  up  Ustening. 

"  The  servants  say  she  is  asleep.  Someone  had  better 
go  in  and  wake  her.     The  Doctor " 

"He's  behind  with  the  dhooli.  Ah  I  there's  More- 
combe;  he  knows  her." 

But  there  was  no  need  to  call  her.  Kate  was  already 
at  the  door,  her  eyes  wide  with  the  certainty  of  evil. 
There  was  no  need  even  to  tell  her  what  had  happened; 
tor  in  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  seen  almost  star- 
like behind  a  dip  in  the  rocky  ridge,  she  saw  a  little  pro- 
cession making  for  the  tent. 

"  He — he  is  dead."  she  said  quietly.  There  was  hardly 
a  question  in  her  tone.  She  knew  it  must  be  so.  Had 
he  not  begged  her  to  leave  it  till  to-morrow?  and  this  was 
to-morrow.  Were  not  her  eyes  full  of  its  rising  sun, 
and  what  its  beams  held  in  their  bright  clasp? 

"  It  seems  impossible,"  said  someone  in  a  low  voice, 
breaking  in  on  the  pitiful  silence.  "  He  always  seemed 
to  have  a  charmed  life,  and  then,  in  an  instant,  when 
nothing  was  going  on,  the  chance  bullet." 

It  did  not  seem  impossible  to  her. 

"  Please  don't  make  a  fuss  about  me,  Doctor,"  she 
pleaded  in  a  tone  which  went  to  his  heart  when  he  pro- 
posed the  conventional  solaces.  "  Remember  I  have 
been  through  so^so  much  already.  I  can  bear  it.  I 
can,  indeed,  if  I'm  left  alone  with  him — while  it  is  possi- 
ble. Yes!  I  know  there  is  another  lady,  but  I  only  want 
to  be  alone,  with  him." 

So  they  left  her  there  beside  the  little  camp-bed  with 
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tt  new  tMtrden.  Ture  was  00  ugu  at  ttiwe  opoo  biib. 
01117  that  \fyst  nark  behind  bis  car  ain"ng  h"  hair. 
and  bis  £ace  ihowed  no  pain.  Kate  covemi  it  with  a 
Snte  fine  haodfcerdiief  ibe  tomid  farided  away  ta  a  scennd 
CSK  she  bad  made  for  bint  before  iber  were  married.  It 
bad  Alice  Cuaii^i  monognun  on  iL  It  was  better  ao. 
the  told  bcnclf:  be  would  have  liked  it.  She  had  no 
flowers  except  the  Eaded  henna  blossom,  bat  it  smeiled 
■weet  a*  the  tttckcd  it  tmder  the  hand  which  she  had 
left  hall  clasped  upon  his  sword.  She  might  at  least  tell 
him  10,  >he  tfaotq^  half  bitterly,  that  the  lesson  was 
learned,  that  he  mi^ht  go  in  peace. 

Then  »hc  Mt  down  at  the  table  and  looked  over  their 
boy's  letters  mecfaanically:  for  there  was  nothing  to  think 
of  now.  The  morrow  had  settled  (he  problem.  Cap- 
tain Morecombe  came  in  once  or  twice  to  say  a  word  or 
two,  or  bring  in  other  men,  who  saluted  briefly  to  her  as 
they  pawed  to  stand  beside  the  dead  man  for  a  second, 
and  then  go  out  again.  She  n-a£  glad  they  cared  to 
come;  had  begged  that  any  might  come  who  chose,  as  i{ 
she  were  not  there.  But  at  one  visitor  she  looked  curi- 
ously, for  he  came  in  alone.  A  tall  man — as  tall  as 
Herbert,  she  thought — with  a  dark  beard  and  keen, 
kindly  eyes.  She  saw  them,  for  he  turned  to  her  with  the 
air  of  one  who  has  a  right  to  speak,  and  she  stood  ap 
involuntarily. 

"  His  name  was  up  for  the  Victoria  Cross,  madam.  ' 
said  a  clear,  resonant  voice.  "  as  you  nuy  know:  but  that 
is  nothing.  He  was  a  fine  soldier — ^a  soldier  such  as  I — 
I  am  John  Nicholson,  madam — can  ill  spare.  For  tfae 
rest — he  leaves  a  good  name  to  his  son.'' 

The  sunlight  streamed  in  for  an  instant  on  to  tlie 
little  bed  and  its  burden  as  he  passed  out,  and  glittered 
on  the  sword  and  tassels.  Kate  knelt  down  beside  it  and 
kissed  the  dead  hand. 

"That  was  what  you  meant,  wasn't  it,  Herbert?"  she 
whispered.     "  I  wish  you  had  told  it  me  yourself,  dear," 

She  wished  il  often.  Thinking  over  it  all  in  the  long 
days  that  followed,  il  came  to  be  almost  her  only  regret. 
If  he  had  tnkl  her.  if  he  had  heard  her  say  how  glad  she 
was,  she  Eek  ihat  she  would  have  asked  no  more.     And 
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so,  as  she  went  down  every  evening  to  lay  the  white  rose- 
buds the  gardener  brought  her  on  his  grave  she  used  to 
repeat,  as  if  he  could  hear  them,  his  own  words:  "  It  is 
the  finish  that  is  the  win  or  the  lose  of  a  race." 

That  was  what  many  a  man  was  saying  to  himself  upon 
the  Ridge  in  the  first  week  of  September.  For  the  siege 
train  had  come  at  last.  The  winning  post  lay  close 
ahead,  they  must  ride  all  they  knew.  But  those  in  com- 
mand said  it  anxiously;  for  day  by  day  the  hospitals  bi- 
came  more  crowded,  and  cholera,  reappearing,  helped 
to  swell  the  rear-guard  of  graves,  when  the  time  had 
come  for  vanguards  only. 

But  some  men — among  them  Baird  Smith  and  John 
Nicholson — took  no  heed  of  sickness  or  death.  And 
these  two.  especially,  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and 
said,  "When  you  are  ready  I'm  ready."  Their  seniors 
might  say  that  an  assault  would  be  thrown  on  the  hazard 
of  a  die.  What  of  that;  it  men  are  prepared  to  throw 
sixes,  as  these  two  were?  They  had  to  be  thrown,  if 
India  was  to  be  kept,  if  this  bubble  of  sovereignty  was  to 
be  pricked,  the  gas  let  out. 

In  the  city  and  the  Palace  also,  men,  feeling  the  strug- 
gle close,  put  hand  and  foot  to  whip  and  spur.  But  there 
was  no  one  within  the  walls  who  had  the  seeing  single 
eye,  quick  to  seize  the  salient  point  of  a  position.  Baird 
Smith  saw  rt  fast  enough.  Saw  the  thickets  and  walls  of 
the  Koodsia  Gardens  in  front  of  him,  the  river  guarding 
his  left,  a  sinuous  ravine — cleaving  the  hillside  into  cover 
creeping  down  from  the  Ridge  on  his  right  to  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  city  wall.  And  that  bit  of  the  wall, 
between  the  Moree  gale  and  the  Water  Bastion,  was  its 
weakest  portion.  The  curtain  walls  long,  mere  parapets, 
only  wide  enough  for  defense,  by  muskets.  So  said  the 
spies,  though  it  seemed  almost  incredible  to  English 
engineers  that  the  defense  had  not  been  strengthened  by 
pulling  down  the  adjacent  houses  and  building  a  ram- 
part for  guns. 

In  truth  there  was  no  one  to  suggest  it,  and  if  it  had 
been  suggested  there  was  no  one  to  carry  it  out,  for  even 
now,  at  the  last,  the  Palace  seethed  with  dissension  and 
intrigue.     Yet  still  the  sham   went    on   inconceivably. 
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"Take  it."  he  cried  puiiiiiinuti-tv,  "  It  in  nil  I  Iwvc  lulli 
Take  it,  and  let  iiu'  ({u  in  iicincl ' 

But  the  lesson  waH  not  Ininird  tiy  him  kh  ^o\\  »ii  Iir 
had  to  remain;  (or  nnii*  imiri'  (Ik-  ■c|i'i^«  •mil  mil  wiil'ij 
that  tliere  wan  tu  be  no  «L(ulkli]|{,  'I  if  du  lliu  Kuyiu 
family  justice,  however,  llicy  nci.-iii  |>y  ||)iit  lloiii  ui  hiVi 
given  up  the  idea  of  fliifhl.  'i'n  \>t.  furo  lh*y  li#it  1U> 
place  to  which  they  couifl  fly,  Bin'''  ilir  ifn  jiii  i'i.v|i(itiuj  I 
that  background  of  rosc-rc'f  wall       '  •   t,.»      i)i|  ] 

even  Abool-Bukr,  {orukitiif  dirjj  >  jo  i1mi( 

kind,  detaining  hand,  cluntf  i'l  <  I/,  |w 

having  in  all   wayi  a*  a  »ewl_,  _   (-(l**** 

shotikl  who  looked  Umird  6limii  Uj'.  liir/m  lii^il  at  ttnm 
future  time.' 

The  tepcnr*  tbesuetvc*  tud  kIv^h  im  t/inf'rinig,  *tt4 

V  QO  ttm  baick  tj*  ' 
-,  a*  H  so  <rflea  i1k  cmc,  lad  (w  * ' 
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worked  at  tlw  battencs  snll  rsaLemher  :iu;  sweet  ibkH 
tliat  went  up  from  the  cntsbed  leaves.  A  wetenmr 
change:  foe  die  Riiige.  crowded  now  wtth  eJevcn  dun^ 
tand  troops,  was  not  a  pleasant  abode.  It  was  on  Son- 
day,  tbe  6Ui  of  September,  tfaat  the  final  reiofbrcenients 
came  in,  and  oo  the  Ttii  tfae  men,  reading  Gener^  Wil- 
son's order  for  the  appointing  oi  prize  agents  m  eadi 
corps,  and  his  assurance  that  aQ  pbmdcr  woaild  be 
dmded  [airly,  felt  as  if  they  were  already  within  the  waOa. 
The  hospitals,  too,  were  giving  up  their  sick:  those  wfao 
could  not  be  of  use  going  to  the  rear.  Meemt-ward.  those 
fit  (or  work  to  the  front.  And  that  night  the  first  siege 
battery  was  traced  and  almost  finished  below  the  Sanimy- 
Hoase.  while,  under  cover  of  this  distractioa  on  the 
right,  the  Koodsia  Gardens  and  Ludlow  Castle  on  the 
left  were  occupied  by  strong  pkkets. 

But  that  first  balter>- — only  seyen  hundred  yards  frocn 
the  Moree  Bastion — had  a  strugifle  for  dear  life.  The 
dawn  »Ji(;wed  but  one  gun  in  posibon  against  all  the  con^ 
centrated  fire  of  the  bastion  which,  during  the  night,  had 
been  lured  into  a  useless  duel  with  tfae  old  defense  battel^ 
io  above.  Only  one  gun  at  dawn :  but  by  noon — despite 
assault  and  battery — there  were  ftve,  answering  roar  for 
roar.  Then  for  the  first  time  began  that  welcome  echo; 
the  sound  of  crumbling  walls,  the  grumbUng  ml!  of  fall- 
ing Btuncs  and  mortar.  By  sunset  the  gradually  dimin- 
ishing fire  from  the  bastion  had  ceaseil,  and  the  bastion 
itself  was  .t  heap  of  ruins.  By  this  time  the  four  guns 
in  the  left  section  of  the  battery  were  keeping  do"'n  ihe 
fire  from  the  (rasiimere  gale,  and  so  protecting  the  real 
advance  through  the  gardens-  That  was  the  first  day  o( 
the  siege,  and  Kate  Erllon.  sitting  in  her  Utile  tent,  which 
had  been  moved  into  a  quiet  spot,  as  she  had  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  stay  on  the  Ridge  until  some  news  came 
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the  man  to  whom  she  owed  so  much,  thought  with  a 
shudder  she  could  not  help,  of  what  it  must  mean  to 
many  an  innocent  soul  shut  up  within  those  walls.  It 
was  bad  enough  here,  where  the  very  tent  seemed  to 
shake.  It  must  be  terrible  down  there  beside  the  heating 
guns,  in  the  roar  and  the  rattle,  the  grime  and  the  ache 
and  strain  of  muscle.  But  in  the  city — even  in  Sri 
Anunda's  garden ! 

So,  naturally  enough,  she  wondered  once  more  what 
could  have  become  of  the  man  who  had  gone  back  to 
find  her  nearly  ten  days  before. 

"  May  I  come  in?     John  Nicholson." 

She  would  have  recognized  the  voice  even  without  the 
name,  for  it  was  not  one  to  be  forgotten.  Nor  was  the 
owner,  as  he  stood  before  her,  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Douglas,  Mrs.  Erlton,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  in  the  Persian  character,  so  I  presume  it  is 
no  use  showing  it  to  you.  But  it  concerns  you  chiefly. 
He  wants  to  know  if  you  are  safe.  I  have  to  answer  it 
immediately.  Have  you  any  message  you  would  like  to 
send  ? " 

"Any  message?"  she  echoed.  "Only  that  he  must 
come  back  at  once,  of  course." 

John  Nicholson  looked  at  her  calmly. 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  replied.  "  It  is 
best  for  a  man  to  decide  such  matters  for  himself." 

She  flushed  up  hotly.  "  I  had  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tioo  of  dictating  to  Mr. — Mr.  Douglas,  General  Nichol- 
son; but  considering  how  much  he  has  already  sacrificed 
for  my  sake " 

"  You  had  better  let  him  do  as  he  likes,  my  dear 
madam,"  interrupted  the  General,  with  a  sudden  kindly 
smile,  which,  however,  faded  as  quickly  as  it  came,  leav- 
ing his  face  stem.  "  He,  like  many  another  man,  has 
sacrificed  too  much  for  women,  Mrs.  Erlton;  so  if  ever 
you  can  make  up  to  him  for  some  of  the  pain,  do  so — he 
is  worth  it.  Good-by.  I'll  tell  him  that  you  are  safe; 
but  that  in  spite  of  that,  he  has  my  permission  to  go 
ahead  and  kill — the  more  the  better." 

She  had  not  the  faintest  idea  why  he  made  this  last 
remark;  but  it  did  not  puzzle  her,  for  she  was  occupied 
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with  his  previous  one.  Sacrificed  too  much!  That  i 
true.  He  carried  the  scars  of  the  knife  upon  him  cleariy. 
And  the  man  who  had  just  leh  her  presence,  who,  tor  all 
bis  courtesy,  had  treated  her  so  cavalierly?  She  was 
rather  vexed  with  herself  for  feeling  it,  but  a  sudden 
sense  of  being  a  poor  creature  came  over  her.  It  Sashed 
upon  her  that  she  could  imagine  a  world  without  women 
— she  was  in  one,  almost,  at  that  verj-  moment — but  not 
a  world  without  men.  Yet  that  ceaseless  roar  tilling  the 
air  had  more  to  do  with  women  than  men ;  it  w  ent  more 
as  a  challenge  of  revenge  than  a  stem  recall  to  dnt>'. 

It  was  true.  The  men.  working  night  and  day  in  the 
batteries,  thought  little  of  men's  rights,  only  of  women's 
wrongs.  Even  General  Wilson  in  his  order  had  appealed 
to  those  under  him  on  that  ground  only,  ui^ing  them  to 
spend  life  and  strength  freely  in  vengeance  on  murderers- 

And  they  did.  Down  in  the  scented  Koodsia  Gardens 
the  men  never  seemed  to  tire,  never  to  shrink,  though 
the  shot  from  the  cit\' — not  two  hundred  and  fifty  vards 
away — flew  pinging  through  the  trees  above  them.  But 
the  high  waU  gave  cover,  and  so  those  off  duty  slept 
peacefully  in  the  cool  shade,  or  sat  smoking  on  the  river- 
terrace. 

Thus,  while  the  5rst  battery,  pounding  away  from  the 
right  at  the  Moree  and  Cashmere  bastions,  diverted  at- 
tention, and  the  enemy,  deceived  by  the  feint.  lavished 
a  dogged  courage  in  trying  to  keep  up  some  kind  of 
reply,  a  second  siege  battery  in  two  sections  was  traced 
and  made  in  front  of  Ludlow  Castle,  five  hundred  >-ards 
from  the  Cashmere  gate.  By  dawn  on  the  nth  botli  sec- 
tions were  at  work  destroying  the  defenses  of  the  gate, 
and  pounding  away  to  breach  the  curtain  wall  beside  it. 
So  the  roar  was  doubted,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  air 
began  to  quiver  on  the  wearied  ear  almost  painfully.  Yet 
they  were  soon  trebled,  quadrupled.  Trebled  by  a  party 
of  wide-mouthed  mortars  in  the  garden  itself.  Quad- 
rupled by  a  wicked,  dare-devil,  impertinent  little  company 
of  six  eighteen -pounders  and  twelve  small  mortars. 
which,  with  Medley  of  the  Engineers  as  a  guide,  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  half  mined  house  to  creep  within  ah 
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and  sixty  yards  of  the  doomed  walls  despile  the  shower 
of  shell  and  bttHets  from  it.     For  by  this  time  the  mur- 
derers in  the  city  had  found  out  that  the  men  were  at 
work  at  something  in  the  scented  thickets  to  tlie  left. 
Not  that  the  discovery  hindered  the  work.     The  native 
pioneers,  who  .bore  the  brunt  of  it,  digging  and  piling  for  . 
the  wicked  little  intruder,  were  working  with  tlie  master, 
working  with  volunteers — officers  and  men  ahke — from  i 
the  gth  Lancers  and  the  Carabineers.     So,  when  one  of  ] 
their  number  toppled  over,  they  looked  to  see  If  he  were  1 
dead  or  alive  in  order  to  sort  him  out  properly.     And  ] 
if  he  was  dead  they  would  weep  a  few  tears  as  they  laid 
him  in  the  row  beside  the  others  of  his  kind,  before  they 
went  on  with  their  work  quietly;  for,  having  to  decide 
whether  a  comrade  belonged  to  the  dead  or  the  living 
thirty-nine  times  one  night,  they  began  to  get  expert  at 
it.     So  by  the  izth.  fifty  guns  and  mortars  flashed  and 
roared,  and  the  rumble  of  falhng  stones  became  almost 
continuous.     Sometimes   a  shell   would   just   crest   the 
parapet,  burst,  and  bring  away  yards  of  it  at  a  time. 

Up  on  the  Ridge  behind  the  siege  batteries,  when  the  1 
cool  of  the  evening  came  on,  every  post  was  filled  with  ' 
sightseers  watching  the  salvos,  watching  the  game.  And 
one.  at  least,  going  back  to  get  ready  for  mess,  wrote  and 
told  his  wife  at  Meerut,  that  if  she  were  at  the  top  of  Ftag- 
stafT  Tower,  she  would  remain  there  till  the  siege  was 
over — it  was  so  fascinating.  But  they  were  merry  on  the 
Ridge  in  these  days,  and  the  messes  were  so  full  that 
guests  had  to  be  Umlled  at  one,  till  they  got  a  new  leai 
in  the  table!  Yet  on  the  other  slope  of  the  Ridge,  men 
were  tumbhng  over  hke  the  stones  in  the  walls.  Tumb- 
ling over  one  after  another  in  the  batteries,  all  through 
the  night  of  the  12th,  and  the  day  of  the  i,^th. 

Then  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  men.  sitting  in  the 
mess-tents,  looked  at  each  other  joyfully,  yet  with  a  thrill 
in  their  veins,  as  the  firing  ceased  suddenly.  For  they 
knew  what  that  meant;  they  knew  that  down  under  the 
very  walls  of  the  city,  friends  and  comrades  were  creep- 
ing, sword  in  one  hand,  thetr  lives  in  the  other,  throu^ 
Oie  starlight,  to  see  if  the  breaches  were  practicable. 
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Her  pnde  had  kept  her  from  seeking  him,  and  he  had  not 
returned.  But  now  lier  resentment  gave  way  before 
her  fears.  She  must  see  him — since  God  only  knew  what 
might  be  going  to  happen] 

True  in  a  way.  But  np  on  the  Ridge  one  man  felt 
certain  of  one  thing.  John  Nicholson,  with  the  order 
for  an  assault  at  dawn  safe  in  his  hand,  knew  that  tie 
would  be  in  Delhi  on  the  14th  of  September — a  day 
earlier  than  he  had  expected. 
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It  was  a  full  hour  past  dawn  on  the  I4lh  of  Septcml 
ere  that  sudden  silence  fell  once  more  upon  the  echoing 
rocks  of  the  Ridge  and  the  scented  gardens.  So,  for  a 
second,  the  twittering  birds  in  the  thickets  behind  them 
mipht  have  been  heard  by  the  men  who,  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, were  jostling  the  roses  and  the  jasmines.  But  they 
were  holding  their  breath — waiting,  listening,  for  some- 
thing very  different;  while  in  the  ears  of  many,  exclud- 
ing all  other  sounds,  lingered  the  cadence  of  the  text 


I 
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read  by  the  chaplain  before  dawn  in  the  church  lessonl 
for  the  day. 

"  Woe    to    the    bloody    city — the    sword    shall 
thee  off." 

For  to  many  the  coming  struggle  meant  neither  ' 
justice  nor  revenge,  but  religion.  It  was  Christ  against 
Anti-Christ.  So,  whether  for  revenge  or  faith  they 
waited.  A  thousand  down  by  the  river  opposite  the 
Water  Bastion.  A  thousand  in  the  Koodsia  facing  the 
main  breach,  with  John  Nicholson,  first  as  ever,  to  lead 
it.  A  thousand  more  on  the  broad  white  road  fronting 
the  Cashmere  Bastion,  with  an  explosion  party  ahead  to 
blow  in  the  gate,  and  a  reserve  of  fifteen  hundred  to  the 
rear  waiting  for  success.  Briefly,  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men — more  than  half  natives — for  the  assault, 
facing  that  half  mile  or  so  of  northern  wall;  thus  witliin 
touch  of  each  other.  Beyond,  on  the  western  trend,  two 
thousand  more — mostly  untried  troops  from  Jumoo  and 
a  general  muster  of  casuals — to  sweep  through  the  sub-  , 
urbs  and  be  ready  to  enter  by  the  Cabul  gate  when  it  was 
opened  to  them. 

Above,  on  the  Ridge,  six  hundred  sabers  awaiting 
orders.     Behind  it  three  thousand  sick  in  hospital,  a  weak  \ 
defense,  and  that  rear-guard  of  graves.  J 

And  in  front  of  all  stood  that  tall  figure  with  the  keen.l 
eyes.  "Are  you  ready,  Jones?"  asked  Nicholson,  lay->l 
ing  his  hand  on  the  last  leader's  shoulder.  His  voice  j 
and  face  were  calm,  alnio^l  cold. 

"  Ready,  sir! " 

Then,  startling  that  momentary  silence,  came  the  ^ 
bugle. 

"  Advance! " 

With  a  cheer  the  rifles  skirmished  ahead  joyfully.  The 
engineers  posted  in  the  furthest  cover  long  before  dawn 
— who  had  waited  for  hours,  knowing  that  each  minute 
made  their  task  harder — rose,  waving  their  swords  to 
guide  the  stormers  toward  the  breach!  Then,  calmly, 
as  if  it  had  been  dark,  not  daylifrht,  crested  the  glacis  at 
a  swift  walk,  followed  by  the  laddcrmen  in  line.  Behind, 
with  a  steady  tramp,  the  two  columns  bound  for  the 
breaches.    But  the  third,  upon  the  road,  had  to  wait  a 
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ditch.  So  the  bugler,  who  had  braved  death  to  sound  it, 
gave  the  advance.  Once,  twice,  thrice,  carefully  lest  the 
din  from  the  breaches  should  drown  it,  \'ain  precaution, 
not  needed  either;  for  the  sound  of  the  explosion  was 
enough.  That  thousand  on  the  road  was  hungering  to 
be  no  whit  behind  the  others,  and  with  a  wild  cheer  the 
stomiers  made  for  the  gate. 

But  Nicholson  was  already  in  Delhi,  though  ten  min- 
utes had  gone  in  a  fierce  struggle  to  place  a  single  ladder 
against  an  avalanche  of  shot  and  stone.  But  that  one 
had  been  the  signal  for  him  to  slip  into  the  ditch,  and, 
calling  on  the  ist  Bengal  Fusiliers  to  follow,  escalade 
the  bastion,  first  as  ever. 

Even  so.  others  were  before  him.  Down  at  the  Water  ; 
Bastion,  though  three-quarters  of  the  laddermen  had  1 
fallen  and  but  a  third  of  the  storming  party  remained,  1 
those  twenty-five  men  of  the  8lh  had  gained  the  breach,  ' 
and,  followed  by  the  whole  column,  were  clearing  the 
ramparts  toward  the  Cashmere  gale.  Hence,  again, 
without  a  check,  joined  by  the  left  half  of  Nicholson's 
column,  they  swept  the  enemy  before  them  like  fright- 
ened sheep  to  the  Moree  gate;  though  in  the  bastion  it- 
self the  gunners  stood  to  their  guns  and  were  bayoneted 
beside  them.  There,  with  a  whoop,  some  of  the  wilder 
ones  leaped  to  the  parapet  to  wave  their  caps  in  exulta- 
tion to  the  cavalry  below,  which,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
was  now  dra\Mi  up.  ready  to  receive,  guarding  the  flank 
of  the  assault,  despite  the  murderous  fire  from  the  Cabul 
gate,  and  the  Bum  Bastion  beyond  it.  Sitting  in  their 
saddles,  motionless,  doing  nothing,  a  mark  for  the  enemy, 
yet  still  a  wall  of  defense.  So.  leaving  them  to  that  hard- 
est task  of  all — the  courage  of  inaction — the  victorious 
rush  swept  on  to  take  the  Cabul  gate,  to  sweep  past  it 
up  to  the  Bum  Bastion  itself — the  last  bastion  which 
commanded  the  position. 

And  then?  Then  the  order  came  to  retire  and  await 
orders  at  the  Cabul  gate.  The  fourth  column,  after  clear- 
ing the  suburbs,  was  to  have  been  there  ready  for  admit- 
tance, ready  to  support.  It  was  not.  And  Nicholson  was 
not  there  also,  to  dare  and  do  all-  He  had  had  to  pause 
at  the  Cashmere  gate  to  arrange  thai  the  column  which 
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Iiil*!  ffttlcrcd  through  it  should  push  on  into  the  city,  leav- 
iilK  the  rcicrve  to  hold  the  points  already  won.  And 
iiiiw.  with  the  1st  Tusihers  behind  him,  he  was  6ghting 
hit  way  through  the  streets  to  the  Cabul  gate.  So,  fear- 
ln|{  tu  lose  touch  with  those  behind,  over-rating  the  dan- 
([er,  II ml er- estimating  the  incalculable  gain  of  uncliecked 
advance  with  an  eastern  foe,  the  leader  of  that  victorious 
itwccmng  of  the  ramparts  was  content  to  set  the  Eng- 
Uih  Hag  tlying  on  the  Cabul  gate  and  await  orders.  Bui 
the  men  had  to  do  something.  So  they  filled  up  the 
time  plundering.  And  there  were  liquor  shops  about. 
Europe  shops,  full  of  wine  and  brandy. 

The  flag  had  been  flying  over  an  hour  when  Nicholson 
came  up.  But  by  that  time  the  enemy — who  had  been 
flying  too — flying  as  far  as  the  boat  bridge  in  sheer  con- 
viction that  the  day  was  lost — had  recovered  some  cour- 
age and  were  back,  crowding  the  bastion  and  some  tall 
houses  beside  it.  And  in  the  lane,  three  hundred  yards 
long,  not  ten  feet  wide,  leading  to  it,  two  brass  guns  had 
been  posted  before  bullet  proof  screens  ready  to  mow 
down  the  intruders. 

Yet  once  more  John  Nicholson  saw  but  one  thing — 
the  Burn  Bastion.  Built  by  Englishmen,  it  was  one  of 
the  strongest — the  only  remaining  one.  in  fact,  likely  to 
give  trouble.  With  it  untaken  a  thorough  hold  on  the 
city  was  impossible.  Besides,  with  his  vast  knowledge  of 
native  character,  he  knew  that  the  enemy  had  expected 
us  to  take  it,  and  would  construe  caution  into  cowardice. 
Then  he  had  the  ist  Bengal  Fusiliers  behind  him.  He 
had  led  them  in  Delhi,  they  had  fallen  in  his  track  in  tens 
and  fifties,  and  still  they  had  come  on — they  would  do 
this  thing  for  him  now. 

*'  We  will  do  what  we  can,  sir,"  said  their  commandant, 
Major  Jacob — but  his  face  was  grave. 

"  We  will  do  what  men  can  do.  sir."  said  the  com- 
mandant of  that  left  half  of  the  column;  "but  honestly, 
I  don't  think  it  can  be  done.  We  have  tried  it  once.^ 
His  face  was  graver  still. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Nicholson's  Brigade-major, 

Nicholson,  as  he  stood  by  the  houses  around  the  CabuI 
gate,  which  had  been  occupied  and  plundered  by  the 
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troops,  looked  down  the  straight  lane  aRaiii.     It  hugin 
the  city  wall  on  its  right,  its  scanty  width  iiarruwcd  hcffl 
and  there  by  buttresses  to  some  thn-c  (cct.     About  I 
third  of  the  way  down  was  the  first  gun,  placed  betide  I 
feathery  kikar  tree  which   sent   a  Tacc-hkc   tracery   q 
shadow  upon  the  screen.     As  far  behind  waH  the  ■ecuild) 
Beyond,  again,  was  the  bastion  jutting  out,  and  so  furC^ 
ing  the  lane  to  bend  between  it  and  Bonic  tall  houiiekW 
Both  were  crowded  with  tlie  enemy — the  ncrcens  hela'l 
bayonets  and  marksmen.     There  was  a  gun  close  lo  llll^ 
bastion  in  the  wall,  but  to  the  left,  cityward,  in  the  loM^ 
flat-roofed  mud  houses  there  seemed  no  trace  of  RantD 
ing  foes. 

"  I  think  it  can  be  done,"  he  said.     He  knew  it  muii 
be  done  ere  the  Palace  could  be  taken.     So  he  gave  tlicl 
orders.     Fusiliers  forwarii;  officers  to  the  Erontl  I 

And  to  the  front  they  went,  with  a  cheer  and  a  ruithf  I 
overwhelming  the  first  gun,  within  ten  yards  of  the  i>\\\ntM 
And  one  man  was  closer  still,  for  I.,icutenatit  Uutlefij 
pinned  against  that  second  bullct-pnx)!  ncrrcii  by  ti» 
bayonets  thrust  through  the  loopholes  at  him.  had  I 
fire  his  revolver  through  them  also,  ere  lie  could  CKapt^ 
this  two-pronged  fork.  J 

But  the  fire  of  every  musket  on  the  hattion  and  ihc 
tall  houses  was  centered  on  that  second  gun.  Grape, 
canister,  raked  the  narrow  lane — made  narrower  by  fal- 
len Fusiliers — and  forced  those  who  rematnci  to  fall  back 
upon  the  first  gun — beyond  that  even.  Vet  only  lor  I 
moment  Reformed  afresh,  they  carried  it  a  second  tint 
spiked  it  and  pressed  on.     Ofliccra  Mill  (o  the  front  I 

Just  beyond  the  gun  the  comtnamlant  fell  wounded  I 
death.    "  Go  on,  men,  go  onl  "  he  ■hfjuied  to  tboK  wHo* 
would  hare  paused  to  help  him.    "  Ff^rward,  Fu«ilier*I " 

And  they  went  forward;  tlwrtigh  at  dawn  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  had  dashed  for  the  breach,  and  now  there 
were  not  a  hnndred  and  fifty  left  to  obey  order*.  I.e«il 
For  fifty  men  and  seven  officer*  lay  in  that  Une  rtself. 
Snrdy  h  was  time  now  for  othen  to  step  in — and  there 
were  others! 

KicboboD  saw  tbe  «av«r,  knew  what  it  meant,  and 
■prai^  torward  nrord  in  banil,  caflif^  on  tho«e  others  to 
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follow.  But  he  asked  too  much.  Where  the  ist  Fusi- 
liers had  failed,  none  cared  to  try.  That  is  the  simple 
truth.    The  limit  had  been  reached. 

So  (or  a  minute  or  two  he  stood,  a  figure  instinct  with 
passion,  energy,  vitality,  before  men  who,  God  knows 
with  reason,  had  lost  all  three  for  the  moment.  A 
colossal  figure  beyond  them,  ahead  of  them,  asking  more 
than  mere  ordinary  men  could  do.  So  a  pitiful  figure — a 
failure  at  the  last  I 

"  Come  on,  men!  Come  on,  you  fools — come  on,  you 
— you " 

What  the  word  was,  which  that  bullet  full  in  the  chest 
arrested  between  heart  and  lips,  those  who  knew  John 
Nicholson's  wild  temper,  his  indomitable  will,  his  fierce 
resentment  at  everything  which  fell  short  of  his  ideals, 
can  easily  guess. 

"  Lay  me  under  that  tree,"  he  gasped,  as  they  raised 
him.  "  I  will  not  leave  till  the  lane  is  carried.  My  God! 
Don't  mind  me!  Forward,  men,  forward!  It  can  be 
done." 

An  hour  or  two  afterward  a  subaltern  coming  out  of 
the  Cashmere  gate  saw  a  dhooli,  deserted  by  its  bearers. 
In  it  lay  John  Nicholson  in  dire  agony;  but  he  asked 
nothing  of  his  fellows  then  save  to  be  taken  to  hospital. 
He  had  learned  his  lesson.  He  had  done  what  others 
had  set  him  to  do.  He  had  entered  Delhi.  He  had 
pricked  the  bubble,  and  the  gas  was  leaking  out.  But 
he  had  failed  in  the  task  he  had  set  himself.  The  Bum 
Bastion  was  still  unwon,  and  the  English  force  in  Delhi, 
instead  of  holding  its  northern  half  up  to  the  very  walls 
of  the  Palace,  secure  from  flanking  foes,  had  to  retire  on 
the  strip  of  open  ground  behind  the  assaulted  wall — if, 
indeed,  it  had  not  to  retire  further  still.  Had  one  man 
had  his  way  it  would  have  retired  to  the  Ridge.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  fighting  was  over  for  the  day,  Gen- 
eral Wilson  rode  round  tlie  new-won  position,  and,  map 
in  hand,  looked  despairingly  toward  the  network  of  nar- 
row lanes  and  alleys  beyond.  And  he  looked  at  some- 
thing close  at  hand  with  even  greater  forebodings;  for 
he  stood  in  the  European  quarter  of  the  town  amot^ 
shops  still  holding  vast  stores  of  wine  and  spirits  which 
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had    been    left    untouched    by    that    other    army    ofj 
occupation. 

But  what  of  this  one?    This  product  of  civilization,  I 
and  culture,  and  Christianity;  these  men  who  could  give  J 
points  to  those  others  in  so  many  ways,  but  might  barter  I 
their  very  birthright  for  a  bottle  of  rum.     Yet  even  so,  ■ 
the  position  must  be  held.     So  said  Baird  Smith  at  the 
chief's  elbow,  so  wrote  Neville  Chamberlain,  unable  to 
leave  his  post  on  the  Ridge,     And  another  man  in  hos- 
pital, thinking  of  the   Burn   Bastion,   thinking  with  a 
strange   wonder  of  men   who   could   refuse  to  follow, 
muttered  under  his  breath,  "Thank  God!  I  have  still  j 
strength  left  to  shoot  a  coward." 

And  yet  General  Wilson  in  a  way  was  right.  Five  1 
days  afterward  Major  Hodson  WTOte  in  his  diary:  "  The 
troops  are  utteriy  demoralized  by  hard  work  and  hard 
drink.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  had  to  see 
English  soldiers  refuse  repeatedly  to  follow  their  officers. 
Jacob,  Nicholson,  Greville,  Speke  were  all  sacrificed  to 
this." 

A  terrible  indictment  indeed,  against  liravc  men. 

Yet  not  worse  than  that  underlying  the  chiefs  order 
of  the  15th,  directing  the  Provost -marshal  to  search  I 
for  and  smash  every  bottle  and  barrel  to  be  found,  and  let  j 
the  beer  and  wine,  so  urgently  needed  by  the  sick,  ruo  I 
into  the  gutters;  or  his  admission  three  days  later  that  I 
another  attempt  to  take  the  Lahore  gate  had  failed  from  I 
"  the  refusal  of  the  European  soldiers  to  follow  their  ofB-  | 
cers.  One  rush  and  it  could  have  been  done  easily—  j 
we  are  still,  therefore,  in  the  same  position  to-day  as  we 
were  yesterday." 

So  much  for  drink. 

But  the  enemy  luckily  was  demoralized  also.  It  was  , 
still  full  of  defense;  empty  of  attack. 

For  one  thing,  attack  would  have  admitted  a  reverse; 
and  over  on  that  eastern  wall  of  the  Palace,  in  the  fretted 
marble  balcony  overlooking  the  river,  there  was  no  men- 
tion, even  now,  of  such  a  word.  Reverse!  Had  not 
the  fourth  column  been  killed  to  a  man?  Had  not  Nik- 
alseyn  himself  fallen  a  victim  to  valor?  But  Soma, 
and  many  a  man  of  his  sort,  gave  up  the  pretense  with  j 
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bitter  curses  at  themselves.  They  had  seen  from  th«ir 
own  posts  that  victorious  escalade,  that  swift,  unchecked 
herding  of  the  friglitened  sheep.  And  they — intolerable 
thought  1 — were  sheep  also,  They  saw  men  with  dark 
faces,  no  whit  better  than  they — better!^ihe  Rajpoot 
had  at  least  a  longer  record  than  the  Sikh! — led  to  vic- 
tory while  they  were  not  led  at  all.  So  brought  face  to 
face  once  more  with  the  old  familiar  glory  and  honor, 
the  old  familiar  sight  of  the  master  first — uncompromis- 
ingly, indubitably  first  to  snatch  success  from  the  grasp 
of  Fate,  and  hand  it  back  to  them — they  thought  of  the 
past  three  months  with  loathing. 

And  as  for  Nikalseyn's  rebuff.  Soma,  hearing  of  it 
from  a  comrade,  hot  at  heart  as  he,  went  to  the  place, 
and  looked  down  the  lane  as  John  Nicholson  had  done. 
By  all  the  Pandavas!  a  place  for  heroes  indeed!  Ah!  il 
he  had  been  there,  he  would  have  stayed  there  somehow. 
He  walked  up  and  down  it  moodily,  picturing  the 
struggle  to  himself;  thinking  with  a  curious  anger  of 
those  men  on  the  housetops,  in  the  bastion,  taking  pot- 
shots at  the  unsheltered  men  below.  That  was  all  there 
would  be  now.  They  might  drive  the  masters  back  for 
a  time,  they  might  inveigle  them  into  lanes  and  reduce 
their  numbers  by  tens  and  fifties,  they,  men  of  his  sort, 
might  make  a  brave  defense. 

Defense!  Soma  wanted  to  attack.  Attracted  by  the 
faint  shade  of  the  kikar  tree  he  sat  down  beneath  it,  rest- 
ing against  the  trunk,  looking  along  the  lane  once  more, 
mst  as,  a  day  or  two  before,  John  Nicholson  had  rested 
for  a  space.  And  the  iron  of  failure  entered  into  this 
man's  heart  also,  because  there  was  none  to  lead.  And 
with  the  master  there  had  been  none  to  follow. 

Suddenly  he  rose,  his  mind  made  up.  If  that  was  so, 
ht  him  go  back  to  the  plow.  That  also  was  a  hereditary 
timde. 

That  night,  without  a  word  to  anyone,  leaving  his 
Wuforai  behind  him,  he  started  along  the  Rohtuck  road 
*i*  hi*  ancestral  village.  But  he  had  to  make  a  detour 
•*W«*.l  the  suburbs,  for,  despite  that  annihilation  spoken 
y  j*  <he  Palace,  they  were  now  occupied  by  the  English. 
""'rTnrt  l>»t  little  headway  had  been  made  in  securing  a 
t  \rcAA  within  the  city  itself. 
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You  can't,  till  the  Bum  Bastion  is  taken  and  the 
Lahore  gate  secured,"  said  Nicholson  from  his  dying 
whence,  growing  perceptibly  weaker  day  by  day, 
with  mind  clear  and  unclouded,   he   watched  and 
warned.     The  single  eye  was  not  closed  yet,  was  not 
made  dim  by  death.     It  saw  still,  what  it  had  seen 
the  day  oE  the  assault;  what  it  had  coveted  then  and 
failed  to  reach. 

But  it  was  not  for  five  days  after  this  failure  that  even 
Baird  Smith  recognized  the  absolute  accuracy  ol  this 
judgment,  and.  against  the  Chief's  will,  obtained  permis- 
sion to  sap  through  the  shelter  of  the  intervening  houses 
till  they  could  tackle  the  bastion  at  close  and  command- 
ing quarters  without  asking  the  troops  to  face  another 
lane.     So  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  after  a  night  of 
storm  and  rain  cooling  the  air  incredibly,  the  pick-ax 
began  what  rifles  and  swords  had  failed  to  do.     By  night- 
fall a  tall  house  was  reached,  whence  the  bastion  could 
be  raked  fore  and  aft.     Its  occupants,  recognizing  this,  I 
took  advantage  of  the  growing  darkness  to  evacuate  it.  J 
Half  an  hour  afterward  the  master-key  of  the  positioal 
was  in  English  hands. 

Rather  unsteady  ones,  for  here  again  the  troops —  i 
once  more  the  8th,  the  75th,  the  Sikh  Infantry,  and  that 
balance  of  the  Fusiliers — had  found  more  brandy. 

"  Poisoned,  sirf  "  said  one  thirsty  trooper,  flourishing 
a  bottle  of  Exshaw's  Number  One  before  the  eyes  of  his 
Captain,  who,  as  a  last  inducement  to  sobriety,  was  sug- 
gesting danger.     "  Not  a  bit  of  it.     Capsules  all  righL 

But  this  time  England  could  atTord  a  few  drunk  men 
The  bastion  was  gone,  and  by  the  Turkoman  and  Delhi  ' 
gates  half  the  town  was  going.  And  not  only  the  town. 
Down  in  the  Palace  men  and  women,  with  fumbling 
hands  and  dazed  eyes,  like  those  new  roused  from  dreams, 
were  snatching  at  something  to  carrj-  with  them  in  their 
flight,  Bukht  Khan  stood  facing  the  Queen  in  her 
favorite  summer-house,  alone,  save  for  Hafzan,  the 
scribe,  who  lingered,  watching  them  with  a  certain  malice 
in  her  eyes.  She  had  been  right.  Ver^eance  had  bees 
coming.     Now  it  had  come.  1 

"  All  is  not  lost,  my  Queen,"  said  Bukht  Khan,  with  | 
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hand   on   sword.     "  The   open   country   lies   before 
Lucknow  is  ours — cornel" 

"  And  the  King,  and  my  son,"  she  faltered.  The  di 
glitter  of  her  tarnished  jewelry  seemed  in  keeping  wi 
the  look  on  her  face.  There  was  something  sordid  in  ; 
Sordid,  indeed,  for  behind  that  mask  of  wifely  soUcitui 
and  maternal  care  lay  the  thought  of  her  hidden  treasui 

■"  Let  them  come  too.     Naught  hinders  it." 

True.     But  the  gold,  the  gold! 

After  he  had  left  her,  impatient  of  her  hesitation) 
sudden  terror  seized  her,  lest  he  might  have  sought  U 
King,  lest  he  might  persuade  him. 

"My  bearers—woman !  Quick!"  she  called  to  Ha 
zan.     "  Quick,  tool!  my  dhooli!  " 

But  even  dhooli  bearers  have  to  fly  when  vengeani 
shadows  the  horizon;  and  in  that  secluded  corner  noi 
remained.  Everyone  was  busy  elsewhere;  or  froi 
sheer  terror  clustered  together  where  soldiers  were  I 
be  found. 

"  The  Omament-of- Palaces  can  walk."  said  HafzaJ 
still  with  that  faint  malice  in  her  face.  "  There  is  nor 
to  see.  and  it  is  not  far." 

So,  for  the  last  time,  Zeenut  Maihl  left  the  summe 
house  whence  she  had  watched  the  Meerut  road.  X-e 
it  on  foot,  as  many  a  better  woman  as  unused  to  walkio 
as  she  was  leaving  Delhi  with  babies  on  their  breasts  an 
little  children  toddling  beside  them.  Past  the  faint  ou 
line  of  the  Pearl  Mosque,  through  the  cool  damp  of  tl 
watered  garden  with  the  moon  shining  overhead,  si 
stumbled  laboriously.  Up  the  steps  of  the  Audiem 
Hall  toward  a  faint  light  by  the  Throne.  The  King  a 
on  it,  almost  in  the  dark;  for  the  oil  cressets  on  a  trefq 
stand  only  seemed  to  make  the  shadows  blacker.  Th< 
lay  thick  upon  the  root,  blotting  out  that  circling  boai 
Before  him  stood  Bukht  Khan,  his  hand  still  on  h 
sword,  broad,  contemptuously  bold.  But  on  either  sii 
of  the  shrunken  figure,  half  lost  in  the  shadows  ala 
were  other  counselors.  Ahsan-Oolah,  wily  as  eve 
Elahi  Buksh,  the  time-server,  who  saw  the  only  hope  i 
safety  in  prompt  surrender. 

"  Let  the  Pillar-ot-Faith  claim  time  for  thought,"  tt 
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latter  was  saying.  "There  is  no  hurry.  If  the  souba- 
dar-sahib  is  in  one,  let  him  go " 

Bukht  Khan  brolce  in  with  an  ugly  laugh,  "  Yea, 
Mirza-sahib.  I  can  go,  but  if  I  go  the  army  goes  with  me. 
Remember  that.  The  King  can  keep  the  rabble.  I 
have  the  soldiers," 

Bahadur  Shah  looked  from  one  to  the  other  help- 
lessly. Whether  to  go,  risk  all,  endure  a  life  of  unknown 
discomfort  at  his  age,  or  remain,  alone,  unprotected,  he 
knew  not. 

"  Yea!  that  is  true.  Still  there  is  no  need  for  hurrjV' 
put  in  the  physician,  with  a  glance  at  Elahi  Buksh. 
"  Let  my  master  bid  the  soubadar  and  the  army  meet 
him  at  the  Tomb  of  Humayon  to-morrow  morning. 
'Twill  be  more  seemly  time  to  leave  than  now,  like  a 
thief  in  the  night." 

Bukht  Khan  gave  a  sharp  look  at  the  speaker,  then 
laughed  again.  He  saw  the  game.  He  scarcely  cared 
to  check  it. 

"  So  be  it.  But  let  it  be  before  noon.  I  will  wait  no 
longer." 

As  he  passed  out  hastily  he  almost  ran  into  a  half- 
veiled  figure,  which,  with  another  behind  it,  was  hugging 
one  of  the  pillars,  peering  forward,  listening.  He 
guessed  it  for  the  Queen,  and  paused  instantly. 

"  'Tis  thy  last  chance,  Zeenut  Maihl,"  he  whispered  in 
her  ear.     "  Come  if  thou  art  wise." 

The  last-  Nol  not  that.  The  last  for  sovereignty 
perhaps,  but  not  for  hidden  treasure.  Half  an  hour 
afterward,  a  little  procession  of  Royal  dhoolies  passed 
out  of  the  Palace  on  their  way  to  Elahi  Buksh 's  house 
beside  the  Delhi  gate,  and  Ahsan-Oolah  walked  beside 
the  Queen's.  He  had  gold  also  to  save,  and  he  was  wise; 
so  she  listened,  and  as  she  listened  she  told  herself  that 
it  would  be  best  to  stay.  Her  life  was  safe,  and  her  son 
was  too  young  for  the  punishment  of  death.  As  for  the 
King,  he  was  too  old  for  the  future  to  hold  anything 
else, 

Hafzan  watched  her  go,  still  with  that  half-jeering 
smile,  then  turned  back  into  the  empty  Palace.  Even  in 
the  outer  court  it  was  empty,  indeed,  save  for  a  few 
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fanatics  muttering'  texts;  and  within  the  precincts,  di 

serted  utterly,  silent  as  the  grave.  Until,  suddenly,  from 
the  Pearl  Mosque  a  voice  came,  giving  the  ca!!  to  prayer; 
for  it  was  not  far  from  dawn. 

She  paused,  recognizing  it,  and  leaving  the  marble 
terrace  where  she  had  been  standing,  looking  riverward, 
walked  over  to  the  bronze-studded  door,  and  peered  in 
among  the  white  arches  of  the  mosque  for  what  she 
sought. 

And  there  it  was,  a  tall  white  figure  looking  westward, 
its  back  toward  her,  its  arms  spread  skyward.  A  fanatic 
of  fanatics. 

"  Thou  art  not  wise  to  linger  here,  Moulvie  sahib,"  she 
called.  "  Hast  not  heard?  The  Burn  Bastion  is  taken. 
The  King  and  Queen  have  fled.  The  English  will  be 
here  in  an  hour  or  so,  and  then " 

"  And  then  there  comes  judgment,"  answered  Mo- 
hammed Ismail,  turning  to  look  at  her  sternly.  "  Doth 
not  it  lie  within  these  walls?  I  stay  here,  woman,  as  1 
have  stayed." 

"  Nay,  not  here,"  she  argued  in  conciliatory  tones. 
"It  lies  yonder,  in  the  outer  court,  by  the  trees  shadow- 
ing the  little  tank.  Thou  canst  see  it  from  the  window 
of  my  uncle's  room.  And  he  hath  gone — like  the  others. 
'Twere  better  to  await  it  there." 

She  spoke  as  she  would  have  spoken  to  a  madman. 
And,  indeed,  she  held  him  to  be  little  else.  Here  was  a 
man  who  had  saved  forty  infidels,  whose  reward  was 
sure.  And  who  must  needs  imperil  it  by  lingering 
where  death  was  certain;  must  needs  think  of  his  battered 
soul  instead  of  his  body.  Mohammed  Ismail  came  and 
stood  beside  her,  with  a  curious  acquiesence  in  regard  to 
details  which  is  so  often  seen  in  men  mastered  by  one 
idea. 

"  It  may  be  better  so,  sister,"  he  said  dreamily.  "  Tis 
as  well  to  be  prepared." 

Hat^n's  hard  eyes  melted  a  httle,  for  she  had  a  real 
pity  for  this  man  who  had  haunted  the  Palace  per- 
sistently, and  lost  his  reason  over  his  conscience. 

I(  she  could  once  get  him  into  her  uncle's  room, 
would  find  some  method  of  locking  him  in,  of  keepi 
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him  out  of  mischief.     For  herself,  being  a  woman,  t 
Huzoors  were  not  to  be  (eared. 

"  Vea!  'tis  as  wel!  to  be  near,"  she  said  as  she  led  the  I 

And  the  time  drew  near  also;  for  the  dawn  of  the  zotltl 
of  September  had  broken  ere,  with  the  key  of  the  outerV 
door  in  her  bosom,  she  retired  into  an  inner  room.  leav- 
ing the  Moulvie  saying  his  prayers  in  the  other.    Already 
the  troops,  recovered  from  their  unsteadiness,  had  carried 
the  Lahore  gate  and  were  bearing  down  on  the  mosque. 
They  found  it  almost  undefended.     The  circling  flight  of 
purple  pigeons,  which  at  the  first  volley  flew  westward, 
the   sun   glistening   on   their   iridescent   plumage,   was 
scarcely  more  swift  than  the  flight  of  those  who  at- 
tv.mpted  a  feeble  resistance.     And  now  the  Palace  layj 
dose  by.     With  it  captured,  Delhi  was  taken.     Its  walls,  J 
it  is  true,  rose  unharmed,  secure  as  ever,  hemming  in 
those  few  acres  of  God's  earth  from  the  march  of  time; 
but  they  were  strangely  silent.     Only  now  and  again  a 
puff  of  white  smoke  and  an  unavaihng  roar  told  that 
someone,   who  cared   not  even   for   success,   remained 
within- 

So  powder  bags  were  brought.  Home  of  the  Engi- 
neers sent  for,  that  he  might  bght  the  fuse  which  gave 
entry  to  the  last  stronghold;  for  there  was  no  hurry 
now.  No  radng  now  under  hailstorms,  and  over  tight- 
ropes. Calmly,  quietly,  the  fuse  was  lit,  the  gate  shiv- 
ered to  atoms,  and  the  long  red  tunnel  with  the  gleam  of 
sunlight  at  its  end  lay  before  the  men,  who  entered  it 
with  a  cheer.  Then,  here  and  there  rose  guttural  Arabic 
texts,  ending  in  a  groan.  Here  and  there  the  clash  of 
arms.  But  not  enough  to  rouse  Hafran.  who,  long  ere 
this,  had  fallen  asleep  after  her  wakeful  night.  It  needed 
a  touch  on  her  shoulder  for  that,  and  the  Moulvie's 
eager  voice  in  her  ear. 

"The  key.  woman!  The  key — give  itl  I  need  the 
key." 

Half-dazed  by  sleep,  deceived  by  the  silence,  she  put 
her  hand  mechanically  to  her  bosom.  His  followed  hers; 
he  had  what  he  sought,  and  was  off.  She  sprang  to  her  j 
feet,  recognizing  some  danger,  and  followed  him. 
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"  He  is  mad!  He  is  mad! "  she  cried,  as  her  halting 
steps  lingered  behind  the  tall  white  figure  which  made 
straight  for  a  crowd  of  soldiers  gathered  round  the  little 
tank.  There  were  other  soldiers  here,  there,  everywhere 
in  the  rose-red  arcades  around  the  sun-lit  court.  Sol- 
diers with  dark  faces  and  white  ones  seeking  victims, 
seeking  plunder.  But  these  in  the  center  were  all  white 
men.  and  they  were  standing,  as  men  stand  to  look  at  a 
holy  shrine,  upon  the  place  where,  as  the  spies  had  told 
them,  English  women  and  children  had  been  murdered. 

So  toward  them,  while  curses  were  in  all  liearts  and  on 
some  lips,  came  the  tall  white  figure  with  its  arms  out- 
spread, its  wild  eyes  aflame. 

"  O  God  of  Might  and  Right!  Give  judgment  now, 
give  judgment  now." 

The  cry  roiled  and  echoed  through  the  arcades  to  alien 
ears  even  as  other  cries. 

"  He  is  mad — he  saved  them — he  is  mad!  "  gasped  the 
maimed  woman  behind;  but  her  cry  seemed  no  different 
to  those  unheeding  ears. 

The  tall  white  figure  lay  on  its  face,  half  a  dozen 
bayonets  in  its  back,  and  half  a  dozen  more  were  after 
Hafzan. 

"Stick  him!  Stick  him!  A  man  in  disguise.  Re- 
member the  women  and  children.     Stick  the  coward! " 

She  fled  shrieking — shrill,  feminine  shrieks;  but  the 
men's  blood  was  up.  They  could  not  hear,  they  would 
not  hear;  and  yet  the  awkwardness  of  that  flying  figure 
made  them  laugh  horribly. 

"  Don't  'ustle  'im!  Give  'im  time!  There's  plenty  o' 
run  in  'im  yet,  mates.  Lord!  'e'd  get  first  prize  at  LilHe 
Bridge  'e  would." 

Someone  else,  however,  had  got  it  at  Harrow  not  a 
year  before,  and  was  after  the  reckless  crew.  Almost 
too  late — not  quite.  Hafzan,  run  to  earth  against  a  red 
wall,  felt  something  on  her  back,  and  gave  a  wild  yell. 
But  it  was  only  a  boy's  hand. 

"  My  God!  sir,  I've  stuck  you! "  faltered  a  voice  be- 
hind, as  a  man  stood  rigid,  arrested  in  mid-thrust. 

"You  d d  fool!"  said   the  boy.     "Couldn't  yoti 

hear  it  was  a  woman?     I'll — I'll  have  you  shoL     Oh, 
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tribunal  to  which  he  had  appealed. 


CHAPTER  VL 

REWASD5    AND    PUNISHMENTS. 

So  the  Strain  of  months  was  over  on  the  Ridge,  Delhi 
was  taken;  the  Queen's  health  was  bein^  drunk  ntg^ht 
after  night  in  the  Palace  of  the  Moghuls.  But  there  was 
one  person  to  whom  the  passing  days  brought  a  growing 
atixietj'.  This  was  Kale  Eriton:  for  there  were  no  tid- 
ings of  Jim  Douglas.     \one. 

At  first  she  had  comforted  herself  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  still,  for  some  reason  or  another,  keeping  to  the  jct 
unconquered  part  oi  the  city:  that  he  was  obliged  to  do 
so  being  impossible,  the  long  files  of  women  and  children 
seeking  safety  and  passing  through  the  Ridge  fearlessly 
precluding  that  consolation-  Still  it  was  concei\'ab!e 
he  might  be  busy,  though  it  seemed  strange  he  should 
have  seat  no  word.     So,  like  many  another  in  India  at 
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that  time,  she  waited,  hoping  against  hope,  possessing 
her  soul  in  patience.  She  had  no  lack  of  occupation  to 
distract  her.  How  could  there  be  for  a  woman,  when 
close  on  twelve  hundred  men  had  come  back  from  the 
city  dead  or  wounded? 

But  now  the  21st  of  September  was  upon  them.  The 
city  was  occupied,  the  work  was  over.  Yet  Captain 
Morecombe,  coming  back  from  it.  shook  his  head.  He 
had  spent  time  and  trouble  in  the  search,  but  had  failed — 
failed  even,  from  Kate's  limited  ideas  of  their  locality, 
to  find  either  Tata's  lodging  or  the  roof  in  the  Mufti's 
quarter.  She  could  have  found  them  herself,  she  said 
imost  pathetically;  but  of  course  that  was  impossible 
now,  and  would  be  so  for  some  lime  to  come. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  no  use,  Mrs.  EHton,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain kindly.  "  There  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found,  even  by 
Hodson's  spies.  Unless  he  is  shut  up  somewhere,  he — 
he  must  be  dead.  It  is  so  likely  that  he  should  be;  you 
must  sec  that.  Possibly  before  the  siege  began.  Let  us 
hope  so." 

"Why?"  she  asked  quickly.  "You  mean  that  there 
have  been  horrible  things  done  of  late? — things  like  that 
poor  soldier  who  was  found  chained  outside  the  Cash- 
mere gate  as  a  target  for  his  fellows?  Have  there?  I 
would  so  much  rather  know  the  worst. — I  used  always  to 
tell  Mr.  Douglas  so, — it  prevents  one  dreaming  at  night." 
She  shivered  as  she  spoke,  and  the  man  watching  her 
felt  his  heart  go  out  toward  her  with  a  throb  of  pity. 
How  long,  he  wondered  irrelevantly,  would  it  take  her 
to  forget  the  miserable  tragedy,  to  be  ready  for  con- 
solation ? 

"  Yes.  there  have  been  terrible  things  on  both  sides. 
There  always  are.  You  can't  help  it  when  you  sack 
cities,"  he  replied,  interrupting  himself  hastily  with  a 
sort  of  shame.  "  The  Ghoorkhas  had  the  devil  in  them 
when  I  was  down  in  the  Mufti's  quarter.  They  shot 
dozens  of  helpless  learned  people  in  the  Che!on-ke- 
kucha — one  who  coached  me  up  for  my  exams.  And 
about  twelve  women  in  the  house  of  a  '  Professor  of 
Arabic  ' — so  he  styled  himself — jumped  down  the  wall 
to  escape — their  own  fears  chiefly.     For  the  men  wanted— 
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loot,  Qothing  else  That  is  the  worit  ol  it.  The  whole 
story  from  beginning  lo  end  seems  lo  ncedleu.  It  i«  u 
if  Fate " 

She  interrupted  him  quietly,  "  It  bu  been  Fate  Fate 
from  beginning  to  end." 

He  sat  for  an  instant  with  a  grave  face,  then  looked  Dp 
with  3  smile.  "  Perhaps.  It's  rather  apropoi  4tt  ketUt, 
Mrs.  Erhon.  but  I  wanted  to  a!.k  you  a  queMkm.  Hsdn't 
you  a  white  cockaloo.  once?  When  you  firn  cjinr  bcK. 
I  seem  to  recollect  the  bird  making  «  row  in  the 
veranda  when  1  used  to  drive  up." 

Her  face  grew  suddenly  pale  she  lal  Marine  af  IMS 
with  dread  in  her  eyes,     "  V'esI "    »he  npbea   ««ll 
manifest  effort.  "  I  gave  it  to  Sonny  Sc] 

because  it  loved  him "     She  broke  oC.  I 

swiftly,  eagerly,  "  What  then?  " 

■■  dnly  that']  found  one  in  the  Palaoe  Io-^kt     T^am 
is  a  jolty  marble  latticed  balcony  < 
The   King  used   to  write  his   pomj    inar 
Well!  I  saw  a  brass  cage  hanging  bigt  14.  «, 
there  has  been  no  loot  in  the  om 
the  SlaflF  has  annexed  then;  i  tt 
empty  till  1  took  it  down  ( 
was  a  dead  cockaxoo." 

"  Dead!"  echoed  Kale,  wiA  nj 
"  Ob!  how  gbd  I  am  it  « 

Captain  Morecombe  mrad  tt  her 
be  taid  under  hia  fareHk.  ~It  mm* 
Starved  to  death. 

thev  got  reaUy  fcigfaHMd     Tnri  a»«  ^tv^  - 
Eriion  " 

The  Major  had  wttd  lb 
Gtuing  eighteen  ooMte  bei 
tioa.     But.  perhaps  f 
state  of  I 

her.     Even  so  dm  coipo»]--a. 
her. 

**  It  had  a  y^law  vtl 

"Oht  then  k<aat^r- 
Captain  1 
had  somehow  rnTif  ^'  •&  ;&  >t 
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was  green;  yellowish  green.  I  dare  say  the  King  kept 
pets  like  the  Oude  man " 

■■  It  is  dead  anyhow,"  said  Kate  hurriedly. 

And  the  knowledge  gave  her  an  unreasoning  com- 
fort. To  begin  with,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  those  fateful 
white  wings,  which  had  begun  to  overshadow  her  world 
on  that  sunny  evening  down  by  the  Goomtee  river,  had 
ceased  to  hover  over  it.  And  then  this  rounding  of  the 
tale — for  that  the  bird  was  little  Sonny's  favorite  she  did 
not  doubt — made  her  feel  that  Fate  would  not  leave  that 
other  portion  of  it  unfinished.  The  inevitable  sequence 
would  be  worked  out  somehow.  She  would  hear  some- 
thing. So  once  more  she  waited  hke  many  another; 
waiting  with  eyes  strained  past  the  last  known  deed  of 
gallantry  for  the  end  which  surely  must  have  been  nobler 
still.  When  that  knowledge  came,  she  told  herself,  she 
would  be  content. 

Yet  there  was  another  thing  which  held  her  to  hope 
even  more  than  this;  it  was  the  remembrance  of  John 
Nicholson's  words,  "  If  ever  you  have  a  chance  of  mak- 
ing up."  They  seemed  prophetic:  for  he  who  spoke 
them  was  so  often  right.  Men  talking  of  him  as  he  lin- 
gered, watching,  advising,  warning,  despite  dire  agony 
of  pain  and  drowsiness  of  morphia,  said  there  was  none 
like  him  for  clear  insight  into  the  very  heart  of  things. 

Yet  he,  as  he  lay  without  a  complaint,  was  telling  him- 
self he  had  been  blind.  He  had  sought  more  from  his 
world  than  there  was  in  it.  And  so,  though  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  the  Bum  Bastion  brought  a  brief  rally,  he 
sank  steadily. 

But  Hodson,  coming  into  his  tent  to  tell  him  of  the 
safe  capture  of  the  King  and  Queen  upon  the  zist  at 
Humayon's  Tomb,  found  him  eager  to  hear  all  particu- 
lars. So  eager,  that  when  the  Sirdars  of  the  Mooltanee 
Horse  (a  regiment  he  had  practically  raised),  who  sat  out- 
side in  dozens  waiting  for  every  breath  of  news  about 
their  fetish,  would  not  keep  quiet,  he  emphasized  his  third 
order  by  a  revolver  bullet  through  the  wall  of  the  tent. 
Greatly  to  their  delight  since,  as  they  retired  further  off, 
they  agreed  thai  Nikalseyn  was  Nikalseyn  still;  and 
surely  death  dare  not  claim  one  so  full  of  life? 
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Even  Hodson  smiled  in  the  swih  silence  in  which  the 
laboring  breath  of  the  dying  man  could  be  heard. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  went  on,  "  as  I  was  saying,  I  got  per- 
mission, thanks  to  you,  to  utilize  my  information " 

"  Vou  mean  Rujjub  Ali's  and  that  sneak  Elahi 
Buksh's.  I  suppose,"  put  in  Nicholson.  "  It  was  sharp 
work.  The  King  only  went  to  Humayon's  Tomb  yester- 
day. They  must  have  had  it  all  cut  and  dried  before, 
surely?  " 

"  The  Queen  has  been  trying  to  surrender  on  terms 
some  time  back,  sir,"  replied  Hodson  hastily.  "  She  has 
a  lot  of  treasure — eight  lakhs,  the  spies  tell  me — and  is 
anxious  to  keep  it.  Howe%-er,  to  go  on.  After  stop- 
ping with  Elahi  Buksh  that  night — no  doubt,  as  you  say, 
pressure  w*as  put  on  them  then — they  went  off,  as  agreed,  J 
to  meet  Bukht  Khan,  but  refused  to  go  with  him.  '^' 
coarse  the  promise  of  their  lives " 

"  Then  you  were  negotiating  already?  "  • 

"  Not  exactly — but— but  I  couldn't  have  done  with- 
out  the  promise  miless  Wilson  had  agreed  to  send  oot 
tnxtps,  and  he  wouldn't.  So  1  had  to  give  in,  tbou^ 
pen<nial]y  1  would  a  deal  rather  have  brought  the  oW 
man  in  dead,  tlian  alive.  Well,  I  set  off  this  morning 
with  fifty  of  my  horse  and  sent  in  the  two  messengers 
while  I  wailed  outside.  It  was  nearly  two  hours  before 
they  came  back,  for  the  old  man  was  hard  to  move. 
Zeenut  llaihl  was  the  screw,  and  when  Bahadur  Sbafa 
talked  of  his  ancestors  and  wept,  told  him  he  should  have 
thought  of  that  before  he  let  Bukht  Khan  and  the  anny 
go.  In  fact  she  did  the  business  for  me:  but  she  stipa- 
laied  for  a  promise  of  life  from  my  own  lips.  So  I  rode 
out  alone  to  the  causeway  by  the  big  gate — it  is  a  splen- 
did place,  sir;  more  like  a  mosque  than  a  tomb,  and 
drew  up  to  attentioiL  Zeenut  Maihl  came  out  first. 
swinging  along  in  her  curtained  dhooli,  and  Rujjub,  who 
was  beside  me,  called  out  her  name  and  titles  decorously. 
1  couldn't  help  feeling  it  was  a  bit  of  a  scene,  you  know; 

•  rHodscm  in  ha  durr  nn  (too.  the  pnmiie  w«s  »imuU»  Ei*«o  /a* 
dns  before  tbe  opWre.     "hiB  -«j  ihc  »i«.     1'  "niui  UiMrfore  Iims  _ 
bcea  £imi  m  tbe  iqHl     JTw/  Ukiiy  ■>.  EWii  1 
HtKkoa's  own  moOaiitf .    Qaay.    Wat  ke  l) 
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my  being  there,  alone,  and  all  that.  Then  the  King 
came  in  his  palkee:  so  I  rode  up,  and  demanded  his 
sword.  He  asked  if  I  were  Hodson-sahib  bahadiir  and 
if  I  wouid  ratify  the  promise?  So  I  had  to  choke  over 
it,  for  there  were  two  or  three  thousand  of  a  crowd  by 
this  time.  Then  we  came  away.  It  was  a  long  five 
miles  at  a  footpace,  with  that  crowd  following  lis  until 
we  neared  the  city.  ■  Then  they  funked.  Besides  I  had 
said  openly  I'd  shoot  the  King  like  a  dog  despite  the 
promise  at  the  first  sign  of  rescue.  And  that's  all,  except 
that  you  should  have  seen  the  officer's  face  at  the  Lahore 
gate  when  he  asked  me  what  I'd  got  in  tow,  and  I  said 
calmly,  '  Only  the  King  of  Delhi.'     So  that  is  done," 

"  And  well  done,"  said  Nicholson  briefly,  reaching 
out  a  parched  right  hand.  "  Well  done,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end." 

Hodson  flushed  up  like  a  girl.  "  I'm  giad  to  hear  you 
say  so,  sir,"  he  replied  as  nonchalantly  as  he  could,  "  but 
personally,  of  course,  I  would  rather  have  brought  him 
in  dead," 

Even  that  slight  action,  however,  had  left  Nicholson 
breathless,  and  the  only  comment  for  a  time  came  from 
his  eyes;  bright,  questioning  eyes,  seeking  now  with  a 
sort  of  pathetic  patience  to  grasp  the  world  they  were 
leaving,  and  make  allowance?  for  all  shortcomings. 

"  And  now  for  the  Princes,"  said  Hodson.  "  Did  you 
write  to  Wilson,  sir?" 

Nicholson  nodded,  "  I  think  he'll  consent.  Only — 
only  don't  make  any  more  promises,  Hodson.  Some  of 
them  must  be  hung;  they  deserve  death." 

His  hearer  gave  rather  an  uneasy  look  at  the  clear 
eyes,  and  remarked  sharply :  "  You  thought  they  de- 
served more  than  hanging  once,  sir." 

The  old  imperious  frown  of  quick  displeasure  at  all 
challenge  came  to  John  Nicholson's  face,  then  faded  into 
a  half-smile.  "  I  was  not  so  near  death  myself.  It 
makes  a  difference.  So  good-by,  HcmIsoh.  I  mayn't 
see  you  again."  He  paused,  and  his  smile  grew  clearer,  ' 
and  strangely  soft.  "  No  news,  I  suppose,  of  that  poor 
fellow  Douglas,  who  didn't  agree  with  us?" 

"  None,  sir:  I  warned  him  it  was  useless  and  foolhardy 
tn  '■ct  hark  when  my  information " 
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"  No  doubt,"  interrupted  the  dying  man  gently. 
"Still,  I'd  have  gone  in  his  place."  He  lay  still  for  a 
moment,  then  murmured  to  himself.  "  So  he  is  on  the 
way  before  me.  Well!  I  don't  think  we  can  be  unhappy 
after  death.  And,  as  for  that  poor  lady — when  you  see 
her.  Hodson,  tell  her  I  am  sorry — sorry  she  hadn't  her 
chance."  The  last  words  were  once  more  murmured  to 
himself  and  ended  in  silence. 

Kate  Erhon,  however,  did  not  get  the  message  which 
would,  perhaps,  have  ended  her  lingering  hope.  Major 
Hodson  was  too  busy  to  deliver  it.  Permission  to  cap- 
ture the  Princes  was  given  him  that  very  night,  and 
early  the  next  morning  he  set  off  to  Humayon's  Tomb 
once  more,  with  his  two  spies,  his  second  in  command, 
and  about  a  hundred  troopers.  A  small  party  indeed,  to 
face  the  four  or  five  thousand  Palace  refugees  who  were 
known  to  be  in  hiding  about  the  tomb,  waiting  to  see  if 
the  Princes  could  make  terms  like  the  King  had  done. 
But  Hodson's  orders  were  strict.  He  was  to  bring  in 
Mirza  Moghul  and  Khair  Sultan,  ex-Commanders-in- 
Chief,  and  Abool-Bukr,  heir  presumptive,  uncondition- 
ally, or  not  at  all.  ^ 

The  morning  was  deliciously  coot  and  crisp,  full 
of  that  promise  of  winter,  which  in  its  perfection  of 
climate  consoles  the  Punjabee  for  six  months  (rf  purga- 
tory. The  sun  sent  a  yellow  flood  of  light  over  the 
endless  ruins  of  ancient  Delhi,  which  here  extend  for 
miles  on  miles.  A  nasty  country  for  skulking  enemies; 
but  Hodson's  pluck  and  dash  were  equal  to  anything, 
and  he  rode  along  with  a  heart  joyous  at  his  chance;  full 
of  determination  to  avail  himself  of  it  and  gain  renown. 

Someone  else,  however,  was  early  astir  on  this  the  2zd 
of  September,  so  as  to  reach  Humayon's  Tomb  in  time 
to  press  on  to  the  Kutb,  if  needs  be.  This  was  the 
Princess  Farkhoonda  Zamani.  Ever  since  that  day, 
now  more  than  a  week  past,  when  the  last  message  to 
the  city  had  warned  her  that  the  supreme  moment  for 
the  House  of  Timoor  was  at  hand,  and  she  had  started 
from  her  study  of  Holv  Writ,  telling  herself  piteously 
that  she  must  find  Prince  Abool-Bukr— must,  at  all  sac- 
rifice to  pride,  seek  him,  since  he  would  not  seek  her — 
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must  warn  him  and  keep  his  hand  in  hers  again — she 
had  been  distracted  by  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out 
her  decision.  For,  expecting  an  immediate  sack  of  the 
town,  the  Mufti's  people  had  barricaded  the  only  exit 
bazaar-ward,  and  when,  after  a  day  or  two,  she  did  suc- 
ceed in  creeping  out,  it  was  to  find  the  streets  unsafe,  the 
Palace  itself  closed  against  ail.  But  now,  at  least,  there 
was  a  chance.  Like  all  the  royal  family,  she  knew  of 
these  two  spies,  Rujjub-Ali  and  Mirza  Elahi  Buksh,  who 
was  saving  his  skin  by  turning  Queen's  evidence.  She 
knew  of  Hodson  sahib's  promise  to  the  King  and  Queen. 
She  knew  that  Abool-Bukr  was  still  in  hiding  with  the 
arch -offenders,  Mirza  Moghul  and  Khair  Sultan,  at 
Humayon's  Tomb.  Such  an  association  was  fatal;  but 
if  she  could  persuade  him  to  throw  over  his  uncles,  and 
go  with  her,  and  if,  afterward,  she  could  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  Englishmen,  and  prove  that  Abool-Bukr 
had  been  dismissed  from  office  on  the  very  day  of  the 
death  challenge,  had  been  in  disgrace  ever  since — had 
even  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  King;  surely  she 
might  yet  drag  her  dearest  from  the  net  into  which 
Zeenut  Maihl  had  lured  him — with  what  bait  she  scarcely 
trusted  herself  to  think  I  The  first  thing  to  be  done, 
therefore,  was  to  persuade  Abool  to  come  with  her  to 
some  safer  hiding.  She  would  risk  all;  her  pride,  her 
reputation,  his  very  opinion  of  her,  for  this.  And  surely 
a  man  of  his  nature  was  to  be  tempted.  So  she  put  on 
her  finest  clothes,  her  discarded  jewels,  and  set  off  about 
noon  in  a  ruth — a  sort  of  curtain-dhoolie  on  wheels  ( 
drawn  by  oxen,  gay  with  trappings,  and  set  with  jingling  1 
bells.  "They  let  her  pass  at  the  Delhi  gate,  after  a  brief 
look  through  the  curtains,  during  which  she  cowered 
into  a  corner  without  covering  her  face,  lest  they  might 
think  her  a  man,  and  stop  her. 

"  By  Georgel  iliat  was  a  pretty  woman,"  said  the 
English  subaltern  who  passed  her,  as  he  came  back  to  the  1 
guard-room.  "  Never  saw  such  eyes  in  my  life.  They 
were  as  soft,  as  soft  as — well!  I  don't  know  what.  And 
they  looked,  somehow,  as  tf  they  have  been  crying  for 
years,  and — and  as  if  they  saw — saw  something,  you 
know  " 
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"  They  saw  you — you  sentimental  idiot — that's  enough 
to  make  any  woman  cry."  retorted  his  companion.  And 
then  the  two.  mere  boys,  wild  with  success  and  high 
spirits,  fell  to  horse-play  over  the  insult. 

Yet  the  first  boy  was  right.  Newasi's  eyes  had  seen 
something  day  and  night,  night  and  day,  ever  since  they 
had  strained  into  the  darkness  after  Prince  Abool-Bukr 
when  he  broke  from  the  kind  detaining  hand  and  disap- 
peared from  the  Mufti's  quarter.  And  that  something 
was  a  l^ood  of  sunlight  holding  a  figure,  as  she  had  seen 
it  more  than  once,  in  a  wild  unreasoning  paroxysm  of 
sheer  terror.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  could  hear  those 
white  lips  gasping  once  more  over  the  cry  which  brought 
tlie  vision.  "  Why  didst  not  let  me  live  mine  own  life, 
die  mine  own  death?  but  to  die — to  die  needlessly — to 
die  in  tlie  sunlight  perhaps." 

There  was  a  flood  of  it  now  outside  the  ruth  as  it  lirai- 
bercd  along  by  the  Jail,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  yet  from 
the  city  gale.  Half-shivering  she  peeped  through  the 
gay  patchwork  curtains  to  assure  herself  it  held  no 
horror. 

God  and  his  Holy  Prophet !  What  was  that  crowd  on 
the  road  ahead?  No.  not  ahead,  she  was  in  it,  now.  so 
that  the  oxen  paused,  unable  to  go  on.  A  crowd,  a  clus- 
ter of  spear-points,  and  then,  against  the  jail  wall,  an 
open  space  round  another  ruth,  an  Englishman  on  fool, 
tliree  figures  stripped.  No;  not  three!  only  two,  for  one 
had  fallen  as  the  crack  of  a  carbine  rang  through  the 
startled  air.  Two?  But  one,  now.  and  that,  oh)  saints 
have  mercy!  the  vision!  the  vision!  It  was  Abool, 
dodging  like  a  hare,  begging  for  bare  life:  seeking  it,  at 
last,  out  of  the  sunshine,  under  the  shadow  of  the  ruth 
wheels. 

■■  Abool !  Abool ! "  she  screamed.  "  I  am  here 
Come!     I  am  here." 

Did  he  hear  the  kind  vtMce?  He  may  haye,  for  it 
echoed  clear  before  the  third  and  final  ciack  of  the  car- 
bine. So  clear  that  the  driver,  uirified  lest  it  should 
bring  like  punishment  on  him.  drove  his  goad  into  the 
;  and  the  next  instant  they  were  careering  madly 
side   road,   bumping   over   watercourses    and 
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ditches.  But  Newasi  felt  no  more  buffetings.  She  lay 
huddled  up  inside,  as  unconscious  as  that  other  figure 
which,  by  Major  Hodson's  orders,  was  being  dragged 
out  from  under  the  wheels  and  placed  upon  it  beside  the 
two  other  corpses  for  conveyance  to  the  city.  And  none 
of  all  the  crowd,  ready — so  the  tale  runs — to  rescue  the 
Princes  lest  death  should  be  their  portion  in  the  future, 
raised  voice  or  hand  to  avenge  them  now  that  it  had 
come  so  ruthlessly,  so  wantonly.  Perhaps  the  English 
guard  at  the  Delhi  gate  cowed  them,  as  it  had  cowed 
those  who  the  day  before  had  followed  the  King  so  far, 
then  slunk  away. 

So  the  little  cortiigc  moved  on  peacefully;  far  more 
peacefully  than  the  other  ruth,  which,  with  its  uncon- 
scious burden,  was  racing  Kutb-ward  as  if  it  was 
afraid  of  the  very  sunshine.  But  the  Princess  Far- 
khoonda.  huddled  up  in  all  her  jewels  and  fineries,  had 
forgotten  even  that ;  forgotten  even  that  vision  seen  in  it. 

But  Hodson  as  he  rode  at  ease  behind  the  dead 
Princes  seemed  to  court  the  light.  He  gloried  in  the 
deed,  telling  himself  that  "  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
he  had  disposed  of  the  principal  members  of  the  House 
of  Timoor";  so  fulfilling  his  own  words  written  weeks 
before,  "  If  I  get  into  the  Palace,  the  House  of  Timoor 
will  not  be  worth  five  minutes'  purchase,  I  ween."  Tell- 
ing himself  also,  that  in  shooting  down  with  his  own 
hand  men  who  had  surrendered  without  stipulations  to 
his  generosity  and  clemency,  surrendered  to  a  hundred 
troopers  when  they  had  five  thousand  men  behind  them, 
he  "  had  rid  the  earth  of  ruffians."  Telling  himself  that 
he  was  "  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity,  and  was 
game  to  face  the  moral  risk  of  praise  or  blame." 

He  got  the  former  unstintingly  from  most  of  his  fel- 
lows as,  in  triumphant  procession,  the  bodies  were  taken 
to  the  chief  police  station,  there  to  be  exposed,  so  say 
eye-witnesses,  "  In  the  very  spot  where,  four  months 
before,  Englishwomen  had  been  outraged  and  murdered, 
in  the  very  place  where  their  helpless  victims  had  lain." 

A  strange  perversion  of  the  truth,  responsible,  per- 
haps, nol  only  for  the  praise,  but  for  the  very  deed  itself; 
so  Mohammci!  I; mail's  barter  of  his  truth  and  soul  for 
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the  lives  of  the  forty  prisoners  at  the  Kolwab  counted 
for  nothing  in  the  judgment  of  this  world. 

But  Hodson  lacked  either  praise  or  blame  from  one 
man.  John  Nicholson  lay  too  near  the  judgment  ol 
another  world  to  be  disturbed  by  vexed  questions  in  this; 
anil  wlien  the  next  morning  came,  men,  meeting  each 
other,  said  sadly,  "  He  is  dead," 

The  news,  brought  to  Kate  Erlton  by  Captain  Morc- 
combe  when  he  came  over  to  report  another  failure,  took 
the  heart  out  of  even  her  hope, 

"  There  is  no  use  in  my  slaying  longer,  I'm  afraid," 
she  said  quietly.  "  I'm  only  in  the  way.  I  will  go  back 
to  Meerut;  and  then  home — to  ihe  boy." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  best,"  he  replied  kindly.  "  I  can 
arrange  for  you  to  start  to-morrow  morning.  You  will 
be  the  better  for  a  change;  it  will  help  you  to  forget." 

She  smiled  a  little  bitterly;  but  when  he  had  gone  she 
set  to  work,  packing  up  such  of  her  husband's  things  as 
she  wished  the  boy  to  have  with  calm  deliberation;  and 
early  in  the  afternoon  went  over  to  the  garden  of  her 
old  house  to  get  some  fresh  flowers  for  what  would  be 
her  last  visit  to  that  rear-guard  of  graves.  To  take,  also, 
her  last  look  at  the  city,  and  watch  it  grow  mysterious  in 
the  glamour  of  sunset.  Seen  from  afar  it  seemed  un- 
changed. A  mass  of  rosy  light  and  lilac  shadow,  with 
the  great  white  dome  of  the  mosque  hanging  airily  above 
the  smoke  wreaths. 

Yet  the  end  had  come  to  its  four  months'  dream  as  it 
had  come  to  hers.  Rebellion  would  linger  long,  but  itit 
stronghold,  its  very  raison  d'rtre.  was  gone.  And 
Memory  w  ould  last  longer  still ;  yet  surely  it  would  not 
be  all  bitter.  Hers  was  not.  Then  with  a  rush  of  real 
regret  she  thought  of  the  peaceful  roof,  of  old  Tiddu,  of 
the  Princess  Farkhoonda — Tara — Soma — of  Sri  Anunda 
in  his  garden.  Was  she  to  go  home  to  safe,  snug  Eng- 
land, live  in  a  suburb,  and  forget?  Forget  all  but  tnc 
tragedy!  Yet  even  that  held  beautiful  memorici.  Alice 
Gissing  under  young  Mainwaring's  scarf,  while  he  lay  at 
her  feet.  Her  husband  leaving  a  good  name  to  his  son. 
Did  not  these  things  help  to  make  the  story  perfect?  Nol 
not  perfect.     And  with  the  remembrance  her  eyes  filled 
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approbation,  Jealousy  and  pride.  "  Then  she  must  come 
at  once.     He  is  dying — may  be  dead  ere  we  get  back." 

"  Dead! "  echoed  Kate  faintly.  "  Is  he  wounded 
then?" 

A  sort  of  somber  sullenness  dulled  the  excitement  of 
Tara's  face,  "  He  is  ill,"  she  replied  laconically.  Sud- 
denly, however,  she  burst  out  again:  "  The  mem  need  not 
look  sol  I  have  done  all — all  she  could  have  done.  It 
is  his  fault.  He  will  not  take  things.  The  mem  can 
do  no  more ;  but  I  have  come  to  her,  so  that  none  shall 
say, '  Tara  killed  the  master.'     So  come.     Come  quick!  " 

Five  minutes  after  Kate  was  swinging  cityward  in  a 
curtained  dhooli  which  Tara  had  left  waiting  on  the  road 
below,  and  trying  to  piece  out  a  consecutive  story  from 
the  odd  jumble  of  facts  and  fancies  and  explanations 
which  Tara  poured  into  her  ear  between  her  swift  abuse 
of  the  bearers  for  not  going  faster,  and  her  assertion  that 
there  was  no  need  to  hurry.  The  mem  need  not  hope 
to  save  the  Huzoor,  since  everything  had  been  done.  It 
seemed,  however,  that  Tiddu  had  taken  back  the  letter 
telling  of  Kate's  safety,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this 
the  master  had  arranged  to  leave  the  city  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  Tiddu — born  liar  and  gold  grubber,  so  the  Rajpootni 
styled  him — had  gone  off  at  once  to  make  more  money. 
But  on  the  very  eve  of  his  going  back  to  the  Ridge,  Jim 
Douglas  had  been  struck  down  with  the  Great  Sickness, 
and  after  two  or  three  days,  instead  of  getting  better, 
had  fallen — as  Tara  put  it — into  the  old  way.  So  far 
Kate  made  out  clearly;  but  from  this  point  it  became 
difficult  to  understand  the  reproaches,  excuses,  pathetic 
assertions  of  helplessness,  and  fierce  declarations  that  no 
one  could  have  done  more.  But  what  was  the  use  of  the 
Huzoor's  talking  English  all  night?  she  said;  even  a  sut- 
tee could  not  go  out  when  everyone  was  being  shot  in  the 
streets.  Besides,  it  was  all  obstinacy.  The  master  could 
have  got  well  if  he  had  tried.  And  who  was  to  know 
where  to  find  the  mem?  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Sri 
Anunda's  gardener,  who  knew  all  the  gardener  folk,  of 
course,  she  would  not  have  found  the  mem  even  now; 
tor  she  would  never  have  known  which  house  to  inquire 
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at.  Not  that  it  would  have  mattered,  since  the  om 
could  do  nothing — nothing — nothing- 
Kate,  looking  down  on  the  bunch  of  white  flowers 
which  she  had  literally  been  too  hurried  to  think  of  lay- 
ing aside,  felt  her  heart  shrink.  They  were  rather  a  fate- 
ful gift  to  be  in  her  hands  now.  Had  they  come  there  of 
set  purpose,  and  would  the  man  who  had  done  so  much 
for  her  be  beyond  all  care  save  those  pitiful  offices  of  the 
dead?  Still,  even  that  was  better  than  that  he  should  lie 
alone,  untended.  So.  urged  by  Tara's  vehement  upbraid- 
ings,  the  dhooli -bearers  lurched  along,  to  stop  at  last.  It 
seemed  to  Kate  as  if  her  heart  stopped  also.  She  could 
not  think  of  what  might  lie  before  her  as  she  followed 
Tara  up  the  dark,  strangely  familiar  stair.  Surely,  she 
thought,  she  would  have  known  it  among  a  thousand. 
And  there  was  the  step  on  which  she  had  once  crouched 
terror-stricken,  because  she  was  shut  out  from  shel- 
ter within.  But  now  Tara's  fingers  were  at  the  padlock, 
Tara's  hand  set  the  door  wide. 

Kate  paused  on  the  threshold,  feeling,  in  truth,  dazed 
once  more  at  the  strange  familiarity  of  all  things.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  but  just  left  that  strip  of  roof 
aglow  with  the  setting  sun.  the  bubble  dome  of  the 
mosque  beginning  to  flush  like  a  cloud  upon  the  sky. 
But  Tara,  watching  her  with  resentful  eyes,  put  a  diflfer- 
ent  interpretation  on  the  pause,  and  said  quickly: 

"  He  is  within.  The  mem  was  away,  and  it  was 
quieter.  But  the  rest  is  all  the  same — there  is  nothing 
f  o  rgot  te  n — n  oth  i  ng. " 

Kate,  however,  heard  only  the  first  words,  and  was 
already  across  the  outer  roof  to  gain  the  inner  one.  Tara, 
still  beyond  the  threshold,  watched  her  disappear,  then 
stood  listening  for  a  minute,  with  a  face  tragic  in  its  in- 
tensity. Suddenly  a  faint  voice  broke  the  silence,  and  h-jr 
hands,  which  had  been  tightly  clenched,  relaxed,  She 
closed  the  door  silently,  and  went  downstairs. 

Meanwhile  Kate,  on  the  inner  roof,  had  paused  beside 
the  low  string  bed  set  in  its  middle,  scarcely  daring  to 
look  at  its  burden,  and  so  put  hope  and  fear  to  the  touch- 
stone of  truth.  But  as  she  stood  he'sitatinir.  a  voice, 
quendous  in  it*  extreme  weakness,  said  in  Hindustani,:^ 
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"It  is  too  soon,  Tara;  I  don't  want  anything;  and— 
and  you  needn't  wait — thank  you." 

He  lay  with  his  face  turned  from  her,  so  she  could 
stand,  wondering  how  best  to  break  her  presence  to  him, 
noting  with  a  faihng  heart  the  curious  slackness,  tlie  lack 
of  contour  even  on  that  hard  string  bed.  He  seemed 
lost,  sunk  in  it;  and  she  had  seen  that  sign  so  often  of  late 
that  she  knew  what  it  meant.  One  thing  was  certain, 
he  must  have  food — stimulants  if  possible — ^before  she 
startled  him.  So  she  stole  back  to  the  outer  roof,  ex- 
pecting to  find  Tara  there,  and  Tara's  help.  But  the  roof 
lay  empty,  and  a  sudden  fear  lest,  after  all,  she  had  only 
come  to  see  him  die,  while  she  was  powerless  to  fight  that 
death  from  sheer  exhaustion,  which  seemed  so  perilously 
near,  made  her  put  down  the  bunch  of  flowers  she  held 
with  an  impatient  gesture.  What  a  fool  she  had  been 
not  to  think  of  other  things! 

But  as  she  glanced  round,  her  eye  fell  on  a  familiar 
earthenware  basin  kept  warm  in  a  pan  of  water  over  the 
ashes.  It  was  full  of  clitkken-brat,  and  excellent  of  its 
kind,  too.  Then  in  a  niche  stood  milk  and  eggs — a  bot- 
tle of  brandy,  arrow- root — everything  a  nurse  could 
wish  for.  And  in  another,  evidently  in  case  the  brew 
should  be  condemned,  was  a  fresh  chicken  ready  for  use. 
Strange  sights  these  to  bring  tears  of  pity  to  a  woman's 
eyes;  but  they  did.  For  Kate,  reading  between  the  hnes 
of  poor  Tara's  confusion,  began  to  understand  the 
tragedy  underlying  those  words  she  had  just  heard: 

'  I  don't  want  anything,  Tara,  And  you  needn't  wait, 
thank  you."  She  seemed  to  see,  with  a  flash,  the  long, 
long  days  which  had  passed,  with  that  patient,  polite 
negative  coming  to  chill  the  half  distraught  devotion. 

He  must  take  something  now.  (or  all  that.  So,  armed 
with  a  cup  and  spoon,  she  went  back,  going  round  the 
bed  so  that  he  could  see  her. 

■■  It  is  time  for  your  food,  Mr.  Grevman,"  she  said 
quietly;  "  when  you  have  taken  some.  I'll  tell  you  every- 
thing. Only  you  must  take  this  first."  As  she  slipped 
her  hand  under  him,  pillow  and  all.  to  raise  his  head 
slightly,  she  could  see  the  pained,  puzzled  expression 
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"All  overt"  he  murmured  to  himself.  "Weill  I  sup- 
pose it  couldn't  be  helped." 

She  followed  his  thought  unerringly;  and  a  great  pity 
for  this  man  who  had  done  nothing,  where  others  had 
done  so  much,  surged  up  in  her  and  made  her  seek  to 
show  his  fate  no  worse  than  others.  Besides,  this  dis- 
couragement was  fatal,  for  it  pointed  to  a  lack  of  that 
desire  for  life  which  is  the  best  weapon  against  death. 
She  might  fail  to  rouse  him,  as  those  had  failed  who,  but 
2  day  or  two  before,  had  sent  a  bit  of  red  ribbon  repre- 
sentmg  the  Victoria  Cross  to  the  dying  Salkeld — the 
hero  of  the  Cashmere  gate — and  only  gained  in  reply  a 
faint  smile  and  the  words,  "  They  will  like  it  at  home." 
Still  she  would  try. 

"Yes,  it  is  over  I"  she  echoed,  "and  it  has  cost  so 
many  lives  uselessly.  General  Nicholson  lost  his  trying 
to  do  the  impossible — so  people  say," 

Jim  Douglas  still  lay  staring  at  the  fading  glow. 
"  Dead!  "  he  murmured.  "  That  is  a  pity.  But  he  took 
Delhi  first.     He  said  lie  would." 

"  And  my  husband "  she  began. 

He  turned  then,  with  curiously  patient  courtesy.  "  I 
know.  Nicholson  wrote  that  in  his  letter.  And  1  have 
been  glad — glad  he  had  his  chance,  and — and — made  so 
much  of  it." 

Once  more  she  followed  his  thought:  knew  that, 
though  he  was  too  nroud  to  confess  it,  he  was  saying  \.u 
himself  that  he  had  had  his  chance  too  and  liad  done 
nothing.     So  !>he  answered  it  as  if  he  had  bp'jkeii. 

"  And  you  lind  your  chance  of  saving  a  woman.''  slit- 
said,  with  a  break  in  her  voice,  "and  you  savi,d  htr.  Ii 
isn't   much,   1   sujuiosc.     It  counts  as  nutV.iii);  Vj  you. 

Why  should  it?     Hut  to  me "     SIk-  broke  yff.  VJimy 

her  purpi'so  for  him  in  herown  biut-r  rci;iL'  h.;-/-  \,-^,'>ix 
rfscntmciU.  "  Why  didn't  yon  Iti  liicn:  /i:  wa  ::..'' 
tlicti  i;i>  ;i\vav?"  she  wen!  on  alniust  [.■ass;vi.;i'.i-!/  "  Ii 
would  liavf 'been  bctier  tluni  s^iviui  i:.'  .  m  ],..,iii;ji.. 
JiKviivs  llinl  I  stixHl  in  >uiir  vva> — ln'i'.i-  tJ.r.:  ,:..-■,;■  in'- 
nn  rliiuiii- »(  ri'inniiu;  \tni  ior  al!  -;i;i!  li-.i  '■  '.  -.■  :i...cij' 
Hrllcr  tliiin  Icaviui;  uif  alone  W<  a  utw  ii;i  -.!:,■  -iik'.  all 
llir  -rthcrs  have  done." 
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She  buried  her  face  on  her  arm  as  it  rested  on  the 
pillow  with  a  sob.  This,  then,  was  the  end,  she  thought, 
this  bitter  unavailing  regret  for  both. 

So  for  a  space  there  was  silence  while  she  sal  with  her 
face  hidden,  and  he  lay  staring  at  that  darkening  dome. 
But  suddenly  she  felt  his  hot  hand  find  hers;  so  thtn,  so 
soft,  so  curiously  strong  still  in  its  grip, 

"  Give  me  some  more  wine  or  something,"  came  his 
voice  consolingly.     "  I'll  try  and  stop— if  I  can." 

She  made  an  effort  to  smile  back  at  him,  but  it  was  not 
very  successful.  His,  as  she  fed  him,  was  better;  but  it 
did  not  help  Kate  Erlton  to  cheerfulness,  for  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  murmur  that  the  chlkkcn-bral  was  very 
different  from  Tara's  stuff.  So  she  seemed  to  see  a  poor 
ghost  glowering  at  them  from  the  shadows,  asking  her 
how  she  dared  take  all  the  thanks.  And  the  ghost  re- 
mained long  after  Jim  Douglas  had  dozed  off;  remained 
to  ask.  so  it  seemed  to  Kate  Erlton,  every  question  that 
could  be  asked  about  the  mystery  of  womanhood  and 
manhood. 

But  Tara  herself  asked  none  when  in  the  first  gray 
glimmer  of  dawn  she  crept  up  the  stairs  again  and  stood 
beside  the  sleepers.  For  Kate,  wearied  out,  had  fallen 
asleep  crouched  up  on  the  stool,  her  head  resting  on  the 
pillow,  her  arm  flung  over  the  bed  to  keep  that  touch  on 
his  hand  which  seemed  to  bring  him  rest.  Tara,  once 
more  in  her  widow's  dress,  looked  down  on  them  silently, 
then  threw  her  bare  arms  upward.  So  for  a  second  she 
stood,  a  white-shrouded  appealing  figure  against  that 
dark  shadow  of  the  dome  which  blocked  the  paling 
eastern  sky.  Then  stooping,  her  long,  lissome  fingers 
busied  themselves  stealthily  with  the  thin  gold  chain 
about  the  sick  man's  neck;  for  there  was  something  in 
the  locket  attached  to  it  which  was  hers  by  right  now. 
Hers,  if  she  could  have  nothing  else;  for  she  was  suttee — 
suttee! 

The  unuttered  crj-  was  surging  through  her  heart 
and  brain,  rousing  a  mad  exultation  in  her,  when  half 
an  hour  afterward  she  re-entered  the  narrow  lane  lead- 
ing to  the  arcaded  courtyard  with  the  black  old  shrini 
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hiding  uiulcr  the  talt  ppi'iml  Irfc  Ami  wlint  \vn!t  lliat 
haiif^ing  over  the  nmKi'Hi'x  of  mnli  tind  -(lalrti,  llir 
rabl)it  warrcii  of  romim  and  )iJi»'<aK<-<  wln-n-  iH-t  ijti^'oti 
nest  was  jicrtlidl?  A  i:iiiii|iy  nl  -iiti'iV".  Jiinl  lulij^  M 
lca])inK  ilamcs.  TlK-rr  were  iitariy  witiiloii  (m-  in  (J'llii 
(lurinf;  those  first  frw  riays  tif  li<fti>ii-,  :iii'l  iIpp-  w;!--  'im  .jf 
tlicm;  hill  nlrcaily,  in  tlie  ilawii.  I';rinli>-lp  "(ffmc  wu  ;H 
work  KivinK  onlers,  limiting  IIk*  <lan(','-f  a^  »»"•  U  sc  |l■l^ 
siblc. 

"We  can't  save  that  \t>\t  hH,"  «i'l  •»!•■  a*  '«•*  ''"<t 
turncfl  1((  onp  of  hii?  fati^n"  party.  "  Ilav-  yj'i  -f";!!") 
cvcrylxxly  out,  serjcant,  as  /  toW  y/u'  " 

"  Yfs,  sirl  it's  'piitf  '-mpty." 

It  had  l»c*>n  W)  ftvc  minn*'";  Ic-for"  )♦  *■"■  ■  ■"  •■■■■■ 
for  tliat  ranojiy  f*f  smoke,  th'/sr  li'Vini/  ''^r-ji.i.     ■•'■  i..  - 

hkil  yivfii  ilir'  U'-t  tou'h  to 'lara''  "M-'i-'f' 

Ija'l  iTfjil  ii|i  ;(iif1  nj,.  blin'ilv.  ati'l  a?'   •■•.- 

ill  ll.;il  l-arr  r.'-rn  ^m  rvjT,']  \vi.l..  )■•  r  '/ ;     .' 

nuisii.  kitiK  an  oM  l.a^V-rt  f'yr  •-.,r.,.-'i...  /     ■■■■  ■      • 

■;.ri.  til..   Iiirlii   f-.r    .-'^ar-.  r.-r   ^;.^-...     ,.  .- 

•  Ir.v.       Ilrr  li!..i.K  K-T".  ;r*rriV"/    ■■•    -     *       • 

An.l  I.-I..1V.  ..I.. I   /•:^>'*'-"  -a'"','  '•'•   ■-■ 
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ON   THE  FACE   OF   THE    WATERS. 


voice  could  be  heard  for  a  second  in  the  Increasiag 
silence  which  followed. 

"  Shive-jee  hath  saved  His  own,"  said  the  crowd,  look- 
ing toward  the  unhanned  shrine. 

And  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  Kate  Erlton, 
roused  by  that  same  first  ray  of  sunlight,  was  looking 
down  with  a  smile  upon  Jim  Douglas  before  waking  him. 
The  sky  was  clear  as  a  topaz,  the  purple  pigeons  were 
cooing  and  sidling  on  the  copings.  And  in  the  bright, 
fresh  light  she  saw  the  gold  locket  lying  open  on  the 
sleeper's  breast.  She  had  often  wondered  what  it  held, 
and  now — thinking  he  might  not  care  to  find  it  at  her 
mercy — stooped  to  close  it. 

But  it  was  empty. 

The  snap,  slight  as  it  was,  roused  him.  Not.  however, 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  for  he  lay  looking  up  at  her 
in  his  turn. 

"  So  it  is  all  over,"  he  said  softly,  but  he  said  it  with  a 
smile. 

Yes!  It  was  all  over.  Down  on  the  parade  ground 
behind  the  Ridge  the  bugles  were  sounding,  and  the  men 
who  had  clung  to  the  red  rocks  for  so  long  were  prepar- 
ing to  leave  them  for  assault  elsewhere. 

But  one  man  was  taking  an  eternal  hold  upon  them; 
for  John  Nicholson  was  being  laid  in  his  grave.  N'ot  in 
the  rear-guard,  however,  but  in  the  van.  on  the  outer- 
most spur  of  the  Ridge  abutting  on  the  city  wall,  within 
touch  almost  of  the  Cashmere  gate.  Being  laid  in  his 
grave — by  his  own  request— without  escort,  without 
salute;  for  he  knew  that  he  had  failed. 

So  he  lies  there  facing  the  city  he  took.  But  his  real 
grave  was  in  that  narrow  lane  within  the  walls  where 
those  who  dream  can  see  him  still,  alone,  ahead,  with 
yards  of  sheer  sunlight  between  him  and  his  fellow-men. 

Yards  of  sheer  sunlight  between  that  face  with  its 
confident  glance  forward,  that  voice  with  its  clear  cry, 
"Come  on,  men!  Come  on!"  and  those — the  mass  of 
men — who  with  limorous  look  backward  hear  in  tliat 
call  to  go  forward  nothing  but  the  vain  regret  for  things 
familiar  that  must  be  left  behind.  "  Goingl  Goioft 
Gone ! " 
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So,  in  3  way,  John  Nicholson  Ktknda  aymUol  o(  the 
many  lives  lost  uselessly  in  the  vain  »ttcmt>t  to  no  for- 
ward too  fast. 

Yet  his  voice  echoed  still  to  the  dark  (acei  and  tha 
light  alike : 

"Come  on,  meni    Come  onl" 
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Dated  IR&  Har,  iS$BL 

Snt :  In  rcpfy  to  tdot  No.  103  of  die  aodi  ApHI  rcqaesdng  rae 
CO  reporT  on  the  caone  of  the  Mudny  in  m^  districi.  me  measures 
ulcen  to  itippTitss  it.  and  its  effects,  if  any,  on  the  ju.iicial,  oeco- 
tive.  aiul  nnancial  work  ander  my  char^  I  bave  the  hooar  to 
indnse  a  hnef  siatement.  which  far  convenience'  ^le  I  haTC 
drafted  under  the  tiaaal  headings  of  the  annoal  report  which  I  was 
anabie  10  send  in  till  last  week.  I  regret  the  delay,  bot  the  pres- 
sare  of  work  in  the  English  office  doe  to  the  rensing  of  toifeiiaiE 
and  pension  liau  made  it  unavoidable. 

f  tufe  the  honor,  etc..  etc 

A.  DasBE,  C»a.  and  MagU. 

tmtrodmeiorj  Rtmarks* — So  far  as  my  district  is  concerned. 
The  late  rlistuTbances  have  simply  been  a  military  mutiny.  At  no 
lime  CAuId  they  be  tmthfoily  called  a  rebellion.  In  the  ontlpng 
po«a,  indeed,  the  people  knew  litik  or  tiothing  of  what  was  going 
on  around  them,  and  eren  in  the  towns  resistance  was  not  thought 
of  until  [he  prospect  of  any  immediate  sappreuion  ai  the  mntiny 
disappeared- 

The  small  force  of  soldiers  in  my  district  of  course  followed 
rhe  example  of  their  brethren.  Nothing  else  coold  be  eipecied 
from  our  position  midway  between  two  large  cantonments; 
indeed  the  continuous  stream  of  mutinous  troops  which  pamed 
up  and  down  the  main  road  during  the  sommer  had  a  decidedly 
bad  effect. 

I  commenced  to  disperse  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  on 

*  Enry  Ralement  in  this  npposed  report  has  been  ^eaned  fram  a 
real  one,  or  from  ofGdil  papers  published  at  the  time.     I 
'.ai  notbia£  bnt  occasioaaUy  Ac  wording. 
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the  3 1  St  May.  These  were  largely  escaped  felons  from  th<r  M4:<  i  ut 
jail ;  and  the  fact  that  they  were  quite  indiscriniitiate  in  their  lavv- 
lessDess  enabled  me  to  rally  most  of  the  well-doing  people  on  inv 
side.  I  hanged  a  few  of  the  offenders,  and  liaving  en li bled  a  binafl 
corps  with  the  aid  of  some  native  gentlemen  (whose  names  J 
append  for  reference),  sent  it  out  under  charge  of  my  assisiant 
(I  myself  being  forced  throughout  the  whole  busin«:&&  to  ri-main 
at  headquarters  and  keep  a  grip  on  things;  to  put  dov^n  some 
Goojurs  and  other  predatory  tribes  who  took  occasion  to  resort  to 
their  ancestral  habits  of  life. 

No  real  opposition,  however,  u'as  ever  met  with;  but  in  June 
(after  our  failure  to  take  Delhi  b}'  a  coup  de  main  becaine  kitown; 
there  was  an  organized  attempt  to  seize  the  Treasury.  Fortu- 
nately I  had  some  twent}-  or  thirty  of  my  new  levy  in  tieadquarlers 
ax  the  time,  so  that  the  attempt  failed,  and  1  was  able  to  bring  one 
or  two  of  the  ringleaders  <oiie,  J  regret  to  say,  a  nian  of  consioer- 
able  importance  in  my  district  •  to  justice. 

I  5ubsequen:iy  made  several  applications  to  the  nearest  canton- 
ment for  a  few  European  soldiers  to  escr'  my  treasure — somt  two 
lakhs — to  safer  quarters.  But  this,  un:-  ::unaiely.  could  noi  be 
granted  to  me.  so  I  had  to  keep  a  stroii^  guarc  of  men  over  tiic 
monc}'  who  might  have  been  more  useiu    ♦.jsewnere. 

Until  the  fall  of  Delhi  matters  remainec  much  the  same.  Iso- 
laxed  bands  of  marauuers^  ra\*agec  ponionb  of  my  djstn<:*.  ofier..  J 
T^pri  to  say.  escapmg  before  punishmeir  come  t^  meiec  ou*  ic 
them.  Tnt  srenera".  ieeimg  wasr  ont  of  cibquie:  anc:  a;<ini.  ic  ooii. 
Europeans  anc;  natives.  My  tab  it  atienoan: .  for  insianc*-.  ariVrni*-*:. 
himself  iroir.  cimnei  one  cay.  sencirng  a  suustiiuR  it  fc  ini  w  •_.'*: 
under  the  belief  t.ia*  I  nac  giver  oroerb  for  a  jsieneia  i>;au^:'  ;*:•  oi 
Idohammeuanf  ina:  e\*eninj:.     i  nat.  dynt  notMii^*  o:  tii*-  ktr-r 

After  the  fal!  of  Dein:.  as  vol  ar*:  av.ar*:.  tii*.  nMjtn.uui  i-.;;;i    -.^-i. 
some  fifty  or  sixt^*  tnousant!  stro:ig.  n;ar'.i)ec  st-utnwarr   n  i  -••ii.- 
pac:  nociy  and  causec  mucr.    ajani..     bu*  afirr  'janj;'!ri;,-  o?    !!♦•- 
ouT«k:rt«>  of  my  distrir:  for  a  fev  cia^i.  \\*r\  su'joem;.  i^i;»ar»i»eiife< 
I  air.  to) ;.  !ne\  dispersec  aurrnj:  oijt  m^rr.  ta'.:   u  i.u  <'\\:    it^sit*:. 
Anyhow  me)-  literally  Tne:iec  away,  anc    \wz  r -■.■)»    ii.ii,r  s,r*riirt:' 
tc  hecomt  a  wart  tna:  ine  roiites:  v.  a?  'jv»— .  ii'   wv^-  in*  s  ru^^gi*: 
Tc  sa^vc7:  Bntish  ruie  nac    igiic»TT.'-!iiu5' ;    li.  irc.     I^IaMrri  »:»Trt- 
for*  assumec  a  norma.  asT>ec:    ''i:'       \^'vr\r   ti;a*  i:»er»    i    ti!«.«»: 
snaTnt  sorrow,  anc  regre:  it.  T*»t     •-^r?.-    '>•'  riii-M-.    i'!ai    wr  siti*.! 
pre  nan?-,  evrr  nax**:  ful    c<:»p  :z<' •.=_*•:  c:    i-i.^    w-.w  v  v.  :    u-.k*    ■.  frar-; 
to:  iwt  ont  racs  ic  rega:i.  iLi-  cor*t-'— *ivt.    :;•-  c'.r-r-    :i:  •f-^i-irst^c'. 

rrrv*   Ju.'is'sztn'f  — T he  cou r- '■    \\- er*-   •  •rr: ■ : » '. t . . • : : ■   ^ •. ; *■  i »*- : :  j -'    i y ' 
i  «•■?*:.   i'- :w-;.     L.:!r' :nar  C'rii::ii«   ^  .\t    '  rr..  "r   i    «■•.;.'-■  u.--i:  .  i.-u 
tut  arprlii:*  wr"i;  s'jfirre--      T  -rT-    Vrt     .-.:    'ii_.  >ir-5:.  .■:    l/V    ". 
2ns:-.«:'.  l:  .    •  t:2-   i.r«i>::iii;    lv-^:-- ■■     -  ..»•  •     '  ••     l  ,.    -.       .-  r.-  '.i,*: 
iu^:!e'  £VL»el;x:it  C'..»L:ni       J  ii;;.  b*:.-    .'.f.     jif.i'.  ♦ri>i:rv  i-..'-  ■_  ■..  --iifcci. 


A^PeXDJX  4. 


^■f  CHnAMf  .yMte.— Then  ldt|  bwn  tar  less  crinte  Uuii  osua] 
^V^SHtnc  lit*  put  ]Fmr.  PoNfbtr  becwsMinadiaCil  had  Dccasohlr 
^V  M  bl  OWMd  «lMi«Mrilj' and  >diMmM  come  on  tbe  ncwad.  Ian 
^■liritMdwMivrc  bowwer.  tlat  mht  riteiag  xtaStf  arc  foMr 
^T  vImi  tIw  crint  k  beinc  prapcnr  dMk  wiiL 
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Poit-Ofice.—1'^K  work  in  itiis  department  sufTereil  occasional 
lapses  owing  lo  the  murder  of  suliiary  runiicra  by  lawlciw  rulTiani, 
but  the  service  continued  fairly  eRicienl.  An  atlenipl  was  iiiaJe, 
by  the  confiscation  of  sepoys'  letters,  iu  diiicovcr  if  any  orj^aiiixed 
plan  of  attack  or  resistance  was  in  circulation,  but  nolliing  incrim- 
inatory was  found,  the  correspondence  consisting  chiefly  o(  Utvo 
letteis. 

Financial.— \V  one  time  the  necessary  cash  for  the  pay  <rf 
establishments  ran  short,  but  this  was  met  by  bills  upon  native 
bankers,  who  have  since  been  repaid. 

//i)j/j7d/j.— The  dispensaries  were  in  full  working  order  Ihrough- 
out  the  year,  and  the  number  of  cases  treated— especially  lor 
wininds  and  hurts,  many  of  them  grievous — abuve  the  avera|{<:. 

Health  and  Population. — Both  were  normal,  and  tli«  supply  of 
food  grains  ample.  Markets  strong,  and  well  supplied  tlirou^huut. 
Sonte  grain  stores  were  burned,  some  plon'Jcrr'l :  but,  a*  a  rul*.  if 
A  robbed  B,  B  in  his  turn  robbed  C.  So  th>r  matter  adjusted 
itself.  In  many  cases  also,  the  booty  was  restoicd  amicably  wlicn 
it  became  ei-ident  that  Goremmeiit  could  bold  itb  own, 

Agriculturt. — NotwithsiandiriE  the  violence  of  (.ontesi,  (lie 
many  insiEnces  of  plundered  aiid  burned  villages,  the  ii»K;>->wiiy 
impressment  of  labor  and  cattle,  and  the  1iceiik«  of  mutiiier-TS  <.oii- 
soning  wuh  felans,  agricuhura!  interests  did  not  suffer.  Piownig 
uid  s>''w:n{;  went  on  s:eadiiy.  and  the  land  was  well  covered  with 
ft  full  winter  crop. 

Gfnna^  Xrmtarii.—'Bcycmi  these  plundered  and  burned  villagcii. 
whic".  ftrr  s;ir.  somewhat  irf  an  eyesort,  thoutzli  -hry  aii-  (■ef;«n;riii]{ 
themsf :ve«  ran!ri)y.  the  only  result  tif  trie  MuMny'tt  be  olyierieo 

hai-e  :.-■  n.-.i  a  r.iphet  r;.:*  of  interest  oi.  mauL. 

There  ;irp,  nf  i-ou-fw-.  «time  enip;y  'jr.air^  ii  li.-:  dis'.fl'j'  (iurbiir. 
I  ajipi-:'.;  a  hst  .if  their  .;ite  oroupi;nts  iiis<  .  aric  iunjiei'  '.liai  ri,r 
vacanvirs  nnthl  hr  lill-ti  frnm  t'le  o:iie-  hs".  ;>:-  son.'-  <•'■  tiiuse 
ffMit.rmi'n  wrif-  hHwd  'f  raise  :ht  itv^  ha'.*  ii<j'  \r'  jjo"  •:iiaii^ 

In  r?c^-.-':  tr  fiitiirr  punisnrn-mi.  tj->w»-.*;-  '  ^entui'  it  aoj-.j;'''' 
Iha:  .i-.i:"*  sh.ijiii-  tw-'  isaiKC   i:nii:::.t    tut  f-^iot,    'lu-m;-    v.!  ,:i 


A^^Jt.Vfjfjl  #. 
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%t%tMt,  Chrttnuai  Dqr,  fS$8. 

/.-/*r  h*if  (hlr-t  ••*f>i  ",  'I'lf.r.i;  p/.  vrty.".T.«  ^Iwt  ^.v«n<«  now 
Ph.p  I  *f,'l  -r,*  -/-rfld  ^t'«,iA  !■«*-  nfB  N-/.i(  ifi  'i^.  Mmnw<nptaa9 
'rf  lif*  (  vi*  ';'i«ri  ir,'.i-f  \,f:y,t>j(  Ifi*  '.I'lapia.n'*  wrfe  with 
Tri'i<ri*r  ?r*'      %tt'  '■■■>*  a  i'i  f  Mfrf  ii,Vr,i,h'f  tt^  if»j,yM  tMllrixn 

»■.■/.  .VI     ..-,';  I  .„.„'.-'  (-.../."I  .*  f  W.-^r't  tt.i',  ti^.  dim  v-rcened 

/'.fi.i'lt    •".•f      M'     If    ii'.:i,,(    I;  i..M'.  HI,    r.t.rr-.fXiuUti.r.M.  iKaI  I 

/•,..l'l  «*./'-..  ^iii.f.g  tl.'K'  -III,  \  ••'..:, ■.<,!.  f  ;^/iiiour  on  voor  lap 

,,  )  (.,.»,''  ,'■'•  II"'  ■■'" "'  •■■i(  ^---l"!'     It'-t  int-^minable  pUr 

-.'.',.11  II.'  r '.I'I  ..r  l.if.'  mA  I" Mill  rwH*r.'i  a?/  Wl !»%» too  much 
\-t  /'..I 

'Ai  II,  (  I  III  "III/  li.'|ir  tli.if  Mr.  rj'>ii(;l»s'  lirr;illh  and  the  pleu 
ii»..,i,f  i|,.<i  f-."ii'l.  Ii'.iii'-. '>t  wlii'li  y»u  wr'iic  Fric  such  a  delist 
f.fl  <)'  •'  ii|.ii<.ii.  '//ill  'ill'iw  iif  ^'riir  irtiiriiifi{(  In  India  >aineiime  and 
I'l.iiii!  Ill'  »  •iul.i  .,(  v'.ii  .itftiin. 

Mhiii  -.1.1!'  I  .1111  I.  iiiliHl'.I  iliiil  I  -irfii  y„ii  off  a  ■mall  parcel  by 
I'lil  iii'til  -vl.l'li   I   liiiol  liny  ,iirivf   liifiiir   Ilir  wcrdilitig,  as  this 

nii'ii|l.|  il'i,  .iiiil vi-y  ii.  yi.ii  ilii'  liiiiilly  rrinr-iiibrances  of  friends 

ii>'iiiviliiitiu..<..|  iiiil.a.KvMy,     Niii  iliiii  yixi  will  nrril  to  he  reminded. 

I  I  nil  v  II.  il   l.'W  .vlii.  tv  III   llii..ii|{li  Ilir  IiiiImii  Miiliny  will  ever 

iii.r.l  II.  Ii  111.  11...  (.1  .a I  [.bi  c*  tliry  miw  tli<Tf  rer.nlfed  to  their 

,.,..i„i„v  l.i.ll.l.  ,.<ill>v,i«iinlirliiiir,  I  inysrlf  frel  that  1  would 
mil  'vUliiii^lr  l.iii'.'i  '1  "iii)'.li'  il.  i.iil  So.  lieiiTK  irrtiiin  iliHt  it  holds 
'.1.1)1  iiii.-ioii,  fill  iiii  ii'iK  iiiDii  iilmi,  I  iiiii  iiii'liiniiiK  something 
I'll  IIIII  III  ii'i.l.  I  nil  \mh  iiiiI  liiiii):inr  tlir  Sili-nt  :inil  DifTiilent 
IimIi.   'viIIIiiii  II  i"     I  i  in,  iiiiil  til'- i  iiirliil  w.iy  in  which  htr  wiiuld 

.■I  liU  |i>'ii  III  I  III  iMihi'm  <>ii|ii>i  111  till  y.  Villi  M-i*  he  fiivors  Hi-mency 
>  iiiiiiiiii  '»i  ilii  iiiii.ll  111  ii«  mil  lirir  nirrtit  tlioM-  whn  have  not 
\.\    Kiiiiii.il    ill. II    iii'iii'ii       I    ii-ini-iiiliri'  lir:iiiii^    IloitiOII — sad. 

II  I'll!  I  II  "  111  1  il.  nil  I. ill    II  iirrillrts   I'livc   iif  il.ire-dei'ilry— very 

iii.in  I  1.11111.  linn,.  Ml     ILm.;!.!'.  i.iul  .iluxit  oin'  nil  lu>in(r  in  a 

Mi.iil I.      I  1..I  ili.ii.l  II  VV.1..  mil- 1.1 ..  ,:.uid  ■i'.,i)v.    Not  Dashe. 

h.'.ii'i.i  II.  k.jM  Ilia  .iMii.t  iii,;rili.-i  liy  OiriT  iihseiice  of  (ear. 
itit.l  1.1  ili.l  III  lilt  iii.iilii'i.      rim  iriu.i'.  ilirii.  will  tdrrv  vou  on  in 
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the  alory,  as  it  were,  since  you  left  us.  For  the  rest,  there  is  not 
much  to  lell.  You  remember  our  old  mess  khSnsaman  Numga] 
Khan?  He  turned  up,  with  his  bill,  and  out  of  pure  delight 
insisted  on  feasting  us  so  lavishly  that  we  had  to  make  him  moder- 
ate his  transports.  Even  with  oatta  and  priie  money  we  should 
all  have  been  bankrupt,  like  the  royal  family.  I  can't  help  pitying 
it.  Of  course  we  have  pensioned  the  lot,  but  I  expect  precious 
little  hard  cash  gets  to  some  of  those  wretched  women.  One' of 
them,  no  less  a  person  than  (he  Princess  Farkhoonda  ZamAni, 
that  beast  Abool-bukr's  ally,  has  set  up  a  girls'  school  in  the  city. 
If  she  had  only  befriended  you  instead  of  turning  you  out  to  find 
your  own  fate,  she  would  have  done  better  for  herself.  Talking 
of  friends  and  foes,  it  is  rather  amusing  to  find  the  villages  full  ot 
men  busy  at  their  plows  with  a  suspiciously  military  set  about 
the  shoulders,  who,  according  to  their  own  showing,  never  wore 
uniform,  or  dofTed  it  before  the  Mutiny  began.  I  was  much  Struck 
with  one  of  these  defaulters  the  other  day ;  a  big  Rajpoot,  who. 
but  for  his  name,  might  have  stood  for  the  Laodicean  sepoy  you 
told  me  about.  But  names  can  be  changed,  so  can  faces  ;  and 
that  reminds  me  that  1  had  a  petition  from  that  old  scoundrel 
Tiddu  the  other  day — you  know  1  have  been  put  on  to  civil  work 
lately,  and  shall  end,  I  suppose,  by  being  a  Commissioner  as  welt 
as  a  Colonel.  He  has  had  a  grant  of  land  given  him  for  life,  and 
he  now  wants  the  (enure  extended  in  favor  of  one  Jhungi,  who,  he 
declares,  helped  you  in  your  marvelous  escape.  It  seems  there 
was  another  brother,  one  Bhungi,  who— but  I  own  to  being  a  little 
confused  in  the  matter.  Perhaps  you  can  set  me  straight.  Mean- 
while, 1  have  pigeon-holed  (he  Jhungi-Bhungi  claim  uulil  I  hear 
from  you.  The  old  man  was  well,  and  asked  fervently  after 
Sonny,  who.  by  (he  way,  goes  home  from  Lucknow  in  the  spring. 
I  expect  the  Seymours  are  about  Iheonlv  family  in  India  which  cam«] 
out  of  the  business  unscathed:  yet  iney  were  in  the  thick  of  it., 
Truly  the  whole  thing  was  a  mystery  from  beginning  ti 
asked  a  native  yesterday  if  he  could  explain  i(,bii(  he  only  shook  his 
head  and  said  the  Lord  had  sent  a  "  breath  into  the  land."  But  tlie 
most  remarkable  ihing  (o  my  mind  about  the  whole  affair  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  proved  the  stuff  a  man  was  made  of.  Vou 
can  sec  that  by  looking  into  the  cemeteries.  India  is  a  dead  levd 
for  the  present ;  all  the  heads  that  towered  above  their  fellows  Jail' 
low.  Think  of  them  all  I  Havelock,  Lawrence.  Oulram. 
names  crowd  to  one's  lips ;  but  they  seem  to  begin  and  end 
one — Nicholson ! 

Well,  good-byl    I  have  not  wished  you  luck— that  goes  with- 
out saying ;  but  tell  Douglas  I'm  glad  he  had  his  chance. 
Ever  yours  truly, 

CHARLES  MORECOHBK. 
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